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ATHENS: THE DIAMOND OF THE OCCIDENT; OR, THE FINE ARTS AND AISTHETIC CULTURE, 


We now make our first entrance into 
Europe. Itisnotalong voyage. The two 
continents lie alongside of each other, se- 
parated only by a river, a strait, or a nar- 
row sea. The interval of time is not long. 
Asiatic and European history meet and 
flow into each other at many points. Yet 
geographically and historically, Asia and 
Europe are as unlike as the Pacific to the 
Atlantic, or the Indian Ocean to the Med- 
iterranean, as the Himalaya mountains 
to Mont Blanc, as the rock-hewn caverns 
of India to a Grecian temple, as Jugger- 
naut to Jove, as a rude Colossus to a fin- 
ished statue. From Damascus to Athens 
—from the Pearl of the Orient to the 
Diamond of the Occident—the transition 
is sufficiently great; for even beauty in the 
East is different from be .uty in the West. 
The difference between Tyre and Athens 
isstill greater. Itis the difference between 
the Rock of the Sea and the Acropolis of 
Attica, between the useful and the fine arts, 
between an ore, or an implement of iron, 
and a polished gem. Greatest of all is the 
contrast between Jerusalem and Athens. 
In situation, in architecture and art, in lite- 
rature and religion, they are the antipodes 
of each other. The former is a Mountain 
Sanctuary; the latter an acropolis spring- 
ing out of the plain, and stretching forth 
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its arms to the sea, The former holds con- 
verse with God; the latter has a wide com- 
merce with men. The former has but one 
temple and no images; the latter is thick- 
ly covered with temples and statues of the 
gods; The one represents theocrasy ; the 
other, democracy : the one, theology; the 
other, anthropology : the one, revealed re- 
ligion; the other, the religion of nature, 
The former is the fountain-head of the 
most rigid monotheism ; the latter the uni- 
versal art-school of elegant polytheism. 
The former forbids idolatry under the se- 
verest penalties ; the latter idealizes it and 
carries it to the highest possible perfection. 
The one aspires after religious truth; the 
other aims at esthetic culture. The one 
cares chiefly for the idea and the essence; 
the other studies more the form and the ex- 
pression. With the one, the true and the 
good are the essence of the beautiful; with 
the other, the beautiful is the chief ele- 
ment in the true and the good. 

It was on Friday morning, April 11th, 
1856, that my eyes first rested on the 
shores of Attica. Wehad embarked on 
the steamer from the island of Syra the 
previous evening, leaving behind us its ex- 
cellent harbor filled with merchant-vessels 
and men-of-war, and its picturesque con- 
ical acropolis covered with streets and 
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houses to its very apex, but carrying with 
us no inconsiderable part of its population 
on their way to Athens, to observe the 
Greek festival of Easter. We had gone 
between Ceos and Cythnos at, I know 
not, what hour of the night, and passed 
Sunium before daylight in the morning. 
When we went on deck, Aurora, “ daugh- 
ter of the morn,” was already gilding the 
sky and touching with her “rosy fingers” 
the summits of the mountains, The sun 
soon rose, and glancing across the moun- 
tain ridges of Attica on our right, threw 
his golden beams over the rocky masses of 
Afgina on our left, while in the distance 
before us it lighted, first the mountains 
around Athens, and then the never-to-be- 
mistaken Acropolis, An hour more, and 
we had passed over the space in the Sa- 
ronic gulf between Agina and Salamis. 
Zigina was now behind us, Salamis on our 
left, and partly before us and partly on 
our right not only the general form of 
the Acropolis, but the Parthenon now dis- 
tinetly visible, and the new palace of the 
king glittering in the sunbeams at the 


base of Mount Lycabettus. Soon we round 
a point which had hitherto concealed the 
harbor from our view, and the Pirseus ap- 
pears. Vessels are coming in and going 
out. Several men-of-war and many mer- 


chant-shipsarelyingatanchor. We glide 
along past the “Tomb of Themistocles” 
and the light-house; we enter a narrow 
channel between two piers where a chain 
might easily be thrown across, and where 
the lion which gave to the port its modern 
name, but which now adorns the grand 
piazza of Venice, formerly guarded the 
passage; and we cast anchor where the 
proud navies of Athens so often rode in 
triumph. A dragoman from the Hotel d’ 
Orient at Athens takes us in charge, and 
puts "age board of a small-boat. We 
land at™the custom-house, slip a piece of 
money into the hands of the officer, and 
are soon seated in a carriage, as strange 
to us after some months of travel in Egypt 
and Syria, as it would be to a Bedouin of 
the desert. And now we are on our way 
to “the City.” The road is at first a 
broad street along the wharf, lined with 
ships on one side, and sailors’ bar-rooms, 
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and soldiers’ barracks, chiefly English, on 
the other. Then it turns a right angle, and 
pursues a direct course across the plain, 
It is a broad, smooth, macadamized road, 
in striking contrast with the narrow lanes 
and the rough bridle-paths of the East, 
It follows almost exactly the track of the 
ancient ‘ Long Walls” which connected 
the city with the port. The plain of 
Athens spreads out wider and more level, 
and is more fruitful and more beautiful 
than I expected to find it. Now a suc- 
cession of barley and wheat-fields, already 
bearded out, promise a rich and speedy 
harvest. Now an uninterrupted series of 
vineyards line the road on either side, 
The immediate margin of the highway is 
planted with poplars and azeglias, and 
sometimes hedged with the cactus. Olive- 
trees—that special growth of ancient At- 
tica—are seen, first in clusters, scattered 
over the green fields. These grow into 
larger orchards, and at length stretch off 
as far as the eye can see, a forest of olives 
reaching to the Ceramicus, and far up the 
banks of the Cephissus, Mount Lycabet- 
tus, with its rounded sides and sharp apex, 
which, when we first saw it, appeared on 
the right of Athens, is now seen towering 
like a giant behind it, and now coming 
round and standing sentinel, as it were, on 
the left. In the more distant background, 
Pentelicus rears its quarried sides, more 
precious than gold, and piercing the sky 
with lofty summit, seems to say to all who 
look on it, as it did to the Athenian artist: 
Sicitur ad astra, Branching off from this 
centre, like the protecting arms of the pa- 
tron goddess, Hymettus reaches down to 
the sea on one side, and Mount Parnes 
terminating in Agialus, on the other. 
And if Pentelicus may be conceived of as 
the head of which Lycabettus, at some 
distance, appears to be the eye, and Hy- 
mettus and Parnes the arms of the colos- 
sal figure, whose feet are planted in the 
sea, Athens is the heart, lying near the 
left side, and sending life through every 
vein and limb of the body. And the Acro- 
polis, with its walls, and gates, and tem- 
ples—magnificent and sacred even in their 
ruins—is the life-blood of the heart, the 
animating soul of Athens, even as it was 
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the joy and pride of every Athenian citi- 
zen. Behold it, at once a fortress and a 
sanctuary, raised by nature above the as- 
saults and above the contaminations of 
the world, and adorned by art with tem- 
ples and statues of the gods, and every- 
thing which the piety of that “very reli- 
gious” people could suggest, everything 
which their matchless taste and skill could 
execute! Ruin as it is, it is the most 
beautiful and instructive ruin on the face 
of theearth. Neptune and Minervamight 
even now vie with each other for the su- 
premacy over it. 

We spent most of the day, Friday, in 
looking up letters from home, delivering 
letters of introduction and the like pre- 
liminary arrangements, in which we had 
the hearty codperation of Dr. King and 
his accomplished daughter. Having es- 
tablished himself there on the first remov- 
al of the seat of government from Nau- 
plia to Athens—when the place was only 
a collection of ruined walls of houses with- 
outasingle roof remaining—Dr. King has 
seen, and been apart of, the entire history 
of the modern capital of the kingdom of 
Greece, He has also made history by his 
heroic and sometimes martyr-like strug- 
gles with the superstitions of the Greek 
church, and with the sometimes despotic 
and persecuting spirit of the Greek gov- 
ernment. At the time of our visit, he 
was acting consul of the United States, 
and thus the representative of the govern- 
ment as well as the religion of “the Great 
Republic.” His house was open to us 
every day of the week, and every hour of 
the day or of the evening. Here, with 
the flag of our country over us and the 
ancient and the modern city all around 
us, it was delightful to hear him and his 
Greek wife talk of the history of modern 
Greece and the topography of Athens, 
and then with his daughter (full of Greek 
enthusiasm and American common-sense) 
for a guide, sally forth, perchance by 
moonlight, to explore the ruins, And 
when “the first day of the week” came 
round, it was not less interesting and in- 
structive to meet with the little congre- 
gation, chiefly of young men and mem- 
bers of the University, in his own chapel 
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on his own premises, still beneath the 
American flag, and hear him preach the 
gospel, with apostolic simplicity and bold- 
ness, in the same tongue in which it was 
preached throughout the world in the 
apostolic age and put on record in the 
New Testament. The modern Greek, es- 
pecially as it is revived and restored at 
Athens, is so essentially identical with the 
ancient, that, with very little special stu- 
dy, I was able almost immediately to fol- 
low the Doctor in his preaching and his 
devotional exercises, 

Nor were we less at hon.e in the church 
and in the house of the veteran Episcopal 
missionary, Dr. Hill, who, in a less con- 
troversial way, is laboring to leaven the 
Greek church and the Greek nation with 
the truth and the spirit of the gospel. We 
usually attended the services of both Dr. 
King and Dr. Hill, the one in Greek and 
the other in English, every Sabbath, Al- 
most every evening when we were not at 
the house of the former, or particularly 
invited elsewhere, we took tea, in the in- 
formal English style, at the house of the 
latter. And the hours which I spent in 
the parlor of Mrs. Hill and in her schoal, 
which is one of “ the powers that be” at 
Athens and among the chief educational 
institutions of the country, will always be 
cherished among the most pleasing recol- 
lections of my pilgrimage to the Old 
World. 

The very evening of the day on which 
we arrived, we passed at Dr. Hill’s with a 
bridal party and a pleasant circle of Eng- 
lish and American friends, The bride and 
bridegroom were English; both in the 
English service, the former with Florence 
Nightingale in the Crimea, the latter, if 
I remember, at Smyrna. They met at 
Athens and were married in the English 
church, Among the guests, the most hon- 
ored, and perhaps not the least worthy of 
honor, was the English ambassador, Mr. 
Wyse, a man of cultivated taste as well as 
liberal statesmanship and wide experience 
in affairs, who conversed with equal intel- 
ligence on European politics and Sanscrit 
literature, on Athenian art and the rock- 
hewn temples of India, <A scarcely less 
distinguished guest was Mr, Finlay, au- 
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thor of the History of Medizeval and Mod- 
ern Greece, and an accomplished scholar 
in the antiquities of Athens, who first 
girded on the sword to assert the liberties 
of his adopted country, and then took up 
the pen to write its history. There also 
I met, for the first time, Dr. Thompson, 
Greek Professor in the University of Cam- 
bridge, England, and tutor Clark, his col- 
league and companion, who were after- 
wards my fellow-travelers in Greece, and 
the latter of whom has since published an 
able work on the geography of the coun- 
try. 

I cannot recall these early days and 
early friends at Athens without being 
gratefully but painfully reminded how 
much I was indebted for my enjoyment 
there to that elegant scholar, friend of 
scholars and friend of the Greeks, Profes- 
sor ©,C. Felton. Most of my letters were 
from him, and his name was a passport to 
the university and the palace, to the homes 
and the hearts of the best families at 
Athens. And well he might be, for he 
was a true Philhellene and almost a ltving 
Greek. He spoke the Greek language in 
its modern form and accent, which few ad- 
mirers or professors of the ancient lan- 
guage even essay to do. And he was 
born, or educated—perhaps I should say 
born and educated—to a genuine sympa- 
thy with Greek life. His tastes were 
Greek. He had a Greek’s child-like, joy- 
ous nature, quick perception of beautiful 
forms, lively appreciation of refined hu- 
mor, and keen enjoyment of elegant plea- 
sures. His last advice to me before leav- 
ing home was, “ Don’t worry!”—a truly 
Greek precept. The last time I ever saw 
him, he expressed his purpose to visit 
Athens once in three years as long as he 
lived. Alas, that the time never came for 
him to put that purpose into execution! 
Alas, that he could not have lived ‘0 per- 
fect and publish his own edition cf those 
Lectures on Ancient and Modern Greece, 
which I am reading as I write, with an 
ever-growing regret that Greece should 
so soon have lost her best interpreter. 

Among those to whose acquaintance I 
was introduced by Professor Felton, I 

take especial pleasure in naming Messrs. 
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Psyllas, Argyropoulus, and Rangabes, all of 
whom were at the time, or had been, con- 
nected with the government, and the last 
two were also Professors in the Univer- 
sity. We found Mr. Rangabes, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs and Professor of the 
Fine Arts, as admirable in scholarship as 
he was able in diplomacy, and as obliging 
as he was learned and accomplished, ready 
to aid us in our researches by his personal 
and professional resources, and in our 
travels, if necessary, with the protection 
of the government. This distinguished 
statesman is now on his way to America 
as ambassador of the kingdom of Greece 
to the government at Washington; and 
both countries are to be congratulated on 
so wise and so suitable an appointment. 
Mr. Psyllas was a member of the Greek 
Senate, and a truly “honorable member.” 
Liberal both in politics and in religion, he 
deplored the defects of the Greek govern- 
ment, particularly in its want of municipal 
institutions and local authorities, and ex- 
pressed his reliance on America for the 
influence which was destined to effect the 
necessary reform, “Civilization,” he said, 
in the course of a very interesting and in- 
structive conversation, “having begun in 
the East, had advanced to the farthest 
West, and now the wave was returning. 
America had given the first impulse. Eng- 
land and France were receiving and trans- 
mitting the influence. And he hoped the 
Greeks, from their position and character, 
would be the medium for communicating 
the new ideas from the Occident to the 
Orient. Mr, Psyllas is the Webster of the 
Greek Senate. He resembles Mr. Web- 
ster in person as well as in wisdom and 
eloquence. He speaks English, which is 
the favorite foreign language of the most 
enlightened Greeks, and was the acknow- 
ledged leader and advocate of the growing 
English and American ideas, in opposition 
to the existing German and Russian in- 
fluence. 

Under the roofs of these gentlemen we 
repeatedly met Mavrocordates, the hero 
of Missolonghi, and the first president of 
the provisional government of the Greek 
confederacy. He was already advanced 
in years, and little more than the wreck 
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of his former self. But he loved to tell 
the story of the Revolution, and of his sub- 
sequent services as the representative of 
the kingdom of Greece in France and 
England, 

The Acropolis was the geographical as 
well as the historical and religious centre 
of ancient Athens. Modern Athens lies 
entirely north of the Acropolis. The origi- 
nal ground-plan of the city, as of the cathe- 
dral and the old Byzantine churches, which 
are among the most, interesting edifices in 
it, is that of a Greek cross, being built 
mainly on two comparatively broad and 
straight streets which cross each other at 
right angles, though some of the angles 
are filled out with a labyrinth of streets 
that are crooked and narrow enough for 
an Kastern city. Of these two principal 
streets, one leads north from the Acropo- 
lis to the University ; the other, west from 
the king’s palace towards the Pireeus, 
Thus the two principal streets point to 
the four things which make Athens what 
it is—its antiquities, its educational insti- 
tutions, its seat of government, and its 
emporium of commerce and navigation. 
These streets bear the quaint and heathen- 
ish names of the old gods Molus and 
Hermes. At the same time, these names 
are quite appropriate, the Hodos Hermou 
(‘Odds ‘Eppov) being the principal business 
street, and the Hodos Molou (‘Odds’Accrov) 
terminating near the so-called Temple of 
Zolus, at the foot of the Acropolis. This 
affectation of ancient names extends to 
persons as well as places. We had a Peri- 
cles and an Alcibiades, a Constantine and 
an Eleutherios among our cooks and mule- 
teers when we set out to travel, and our 
guide was Alexander of Corfu. The su- 
preme court is still called after the name 
of the ancient and venerable Areopagus; 
the Senate is still a Bovay, and indeed most 
of the magistrates, as well as the bodies 
to which they belong, or the districts in 
which they preside, are called by their 
classical names. Aside from its antiqui- 
ties, the modern city is a mixture of Gre- 
cian and Turkish, Asiatic and European, 
Byzantine, Medieval, and modern archi- 
tecture. Perhaps the German style, in- 
troduced by King Otho and his court, is 
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in the ascendant. The houses of the com- 
mon people are as plain and cheap as De- 
mosthenes says they were in the best days 
of the Athenian republic, and doubtless 
more inelegant. Such public edifices as 
the palace and the University are built of 
the finest Pentelic marble; but the for- 
mer presents a front as broad and bare of 
variety and elegance as a modern factory; 
and the latter, though professedly modeled 
after “one of the galleries of the Erech- 
theum,” is far from being graceful or im- 
posing. At the time of our visit, there 
were in the University about 50 professors 
and 750 students, and the library contained 
70,000 volumes. It was therefore, at that 
time, larger than any of the colleges or 
universities of this country, and it has 
greatly increased in numbers and resources 
since. The University is at the head of 
a system of public education, modeled after 
the French and German, comprising, be- 
sides an agricultural school, a naval school 
and a military school, gymnasia or col- 
leges, Hellenic or high schools, and de- 
motic or primary schools, which extend 
through the kingdom and embrace more 
than 10,000 pupils. The population of 
Athens was then less than 30,000, and 
that of the entire kingdom short of a mil- 
lion, Greece complains with reason of 
the arbitrary limitation of her territory 
and population, forced upon her by the 
great powers of Europe. But her terri- 
tory, though smaller than most of our 
separate States, in ancient times compre- 
hended within the same narrow limits, 
Athens, Sparta, Argos, Corinth and 
Thebes, the capitals of powerful states 
that contended with Persia and Rome for 
the supremacy, to say nothing of scores 
of other cities that were, at different times, 
independent sovereignties, and won a 
proud name in history. And her present 
population, though less than that of the 
single city of New York, is still twice as 
great as that of ancient Attica, which, 
besides Athens, the school of Greece and 
the mistress of the Mediterranean, em- 
braced of old 170 demes, that is, districts 
or country villages, not a few of which 
are immortalized as the birth-places of 
heroes, poets, historians, and philosophers. 
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So fruitful has Grecian soil been in great 
men and greatnations! Andif anything 
could reproduce the palmy days of ancient 
Greek history, literature and art in modern 
Greece, it would be that system of popular 
and classical education which awakens the 
intellect of the children of the masses, and 
familiarizes noble youth with the lofty 
productions and the heroic achievements 
of their illustrious ancestors. 

No intelligent traveler, still less any 
scholar, will be long at Athens without 
visiting the Acropolis. We spent Satur- 
day, the first entire day after our arrival, 
chiefly in a preliminary exploration of this 
far-famed citadel and its more celebrated 
ruins, The Acropolis is a precipitous 
limestone crag, shooting up almost per- 
pendicularly out of the plain to the height 
of 800 feet. The summit is about 1,000 
feet in length by 500 in breadth, the great- 
est length being from east to west. No 
very lively imagination is necessary to 
suggest its resemblance to the head of a 
queen. The enclosing wall is her crown, 
and the porticoes and temples are her 
jewels. She is looking westward; per- 
haps she is forecasting her long reign as 
queen of arts and letters in Western Eu- 
rope and America, The Acropolis was 
originally the whole of Athens, and ever 
after bore the name of “the City” by 
emphasis, as old London is still called 
“the City,” though it is now only a small 
part of the great metropolis of England. 
There were then twelve such cities within 
the bounds of Attica. Theseus brought 
them all under one government, with 
Athens as their capital, and the Panathen- 
aica as their common national and religious 
festival. But it was only after the de- 
struction of the city by the Persians, when 
the Athenians, by their self-sacrificing 
patriotism and their military and naval 
prowess, rose to the rank of the leading 
Grecian state and the head of a powerful 
confederacy, that /Athens, bursting her 
former narrow botnds, extended her city 
walls to the summits of the neighboring 
hills, and the Acropolis became the sanc- 
tuary of Athens. Themistocles and Cimon 
again encompassed its brow with a mural 
crown. Pericles planted the Propylea at 
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the only entrance; reared the Parthenon 
and the Erectheum on the summit, and 
covered the surface all over with temples, 
shrines, and statues of the gods. It was 
now wholly devoted to religion. Even 
its precipitous sides were scooped out into 
sacred grottoes and hewn into altars for 
their divinities, The gloomy caves on the 
north were dedicated to Apollo, Pan, and 
Aglauros. The sunny south was the 
chosen site of the Theatre of Dionysus 
and the Odeums of Pericles and Herodes, 
all of which, according to Greek ideas, 
were invented “for the worship of the 
gods not less than for the delight of men.” 
On the east, the little temple of Eleusinian 
Ceres was perched almost on the summit 
of the rock. And the ascent on the west 
was guarded and hallowed at every turn 
by some temple or altar, from the altar 
of the Twelve Gods at the foot to the 
temple of the Wingless Victory, which 
shines like a well-cut diamond on its fore- 
head, 

The porticoes and temples on the Acro- 
polis are too well known through books 
and illustrations to require any extended 
description either of their original plar or 
their present state. The popular mind 
will gain some idea of their magnificence 
by the fact that the Propylea alone cost 
2,000 talents, or about $2,000,000, which, 
allowing for the greater value of money 
then, would now be worth $20,000,000 ; 
and the gold which constituted the dress 
of the chryselephantine statue of Athe- 
na in the Parthenon, amounted to 40 tal- 
ents, $40,000 in weight and $4,000,000 in 
present value. The Propylea was un- 
roofed, and the upper part of the columns 
blown off by an explosion of gunpowder 
in the middle of the fifteenth century. But 
the ruins that remain are so unique in 
their plan and so imposing still in their 
simple grandeur, that I did not wonder 
they were the envy of the neighboring 
states; and the great Epaminondas is said 
to have exclaimed: “Men of Thebes, you 
must uproot the Propylea of Athens and 
plant them in front of the Theban citadel.” 
The marble pavement of the broad and 
steep carriage-way through this magnifi- 
cent entrance still bears the marks of the 
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eross-ridges for the horses’ feet and the 

wear of the carriage-wheels; and the long 

flights of marble steps are still partially 
preserved by which the multitude on foot 
ascended in the Panathenaic processions. 

Less than two centuries ago, the Par- 
thenon was in astate of almost perfect pre- 
servation, and its sculptures were sketch- 
ed by French and English artists. But in 

1687, a shell thrown by the Venetians fir- 

ed a magazine of gunpowder placed with- 

in it by the Turks (a plague on the Turks 
and their gunpowder, and the Venetians 
too!), and caused an explosion which de- 
stroyed the interior and the greater part 
of the walls and columns on either side, 
leaving only the two fronts in tolerable 
preservation. Some of the finest sculp- 
tures fell and were broken in pieces in the 
clumsy and barbarous attempts of the Ve- 
netians to remove them, Much that sur- 
vived the Venetian war was marred by 

Turkish or Greek cannon in the war of* 

the Revolution; and what the Turks and 

Greeks spared, the English aristocracy has 

plundered ; and the English government 

will continue to be partaker of the crime 
till it restores the marbles which are to- 
day the chief attraction in the British 
Museum. 
“ Tell not the deed to blushing Europe’s ears ; 
The ocean queen, the free Britannia, bears 
The last poor plunder from a bleeding land: 
Yes, she whose generous aid her name en- 
dears, 

Tore down those remnants with a harpy’s 
hand, 

Which envious Eld forbore, and tyrants left 
to stand.” 


The Erechtheum is a still greater and 
more recent sufferer, having fallen before 
the combined fury of war and the ele- 
ments during the present century. And 
the visitor now makes his way with diffi- 
culty among the pedestals of departed sta- 
tues, foundations of demolished shrines, 
and fragments of shattered temples, gath- 
ered in little heaps over the entire surface 
of the Acropolis. 

Yet these ruined temples of the Greeks 
have been the teachers of lost arts to mod- 
ern architects. Ican only advert to two 
or three characteristic features, which 
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have been discovered or observed with 
more or less surprise at a comparatively 
recent period. Though standing side by 
side on the summit of the Acropolis, these 
temples are not parallel to each other, nor 
does either of them front the Propylea, 
nor are they at equal distances from the 
entrance, nor are any two of these splen- 
did edifices alike in their plan, structure, 
and style of architecture. A studied pre- 
ference thus seems to be expressed for the 
irregularity and variety of nature, in mark- 
ed, and it must be confessed, beautiful con- 
trast with that artificial and geometrical 
symmetry which may perhaps be justi- 
fied, on the score of convenience, in facto- 
ry buildings, but which too often deforms 
college buildings, asylums, and other 
groups in modern times. Thus too the ap- 
proach is not in front, but towards the an- 
gles, which alone reveals the marvelous 
beauty and perfection of the Greek tem- 
ple. 

Moreover, the columns of the peristyle 
are not placed at equal distances, but are 
nearest each other at the corners, that be- 
ing at once the point of view in approach- 
ing, and the part which requires the firm- 
est support; and they are more distant 
from each other as they recede from the 
corners. Again, the columns are not ex- 
actly perpendicular, but slope inwards a 
little, so as to give the edifice a scarcely 
discernible pyramidal form and an aspect 
of stability without in the least impairing 
its grace. 

But what was most like a new revela- 
tion to modern architects, or like the re- 
covery of a lost art, is the discovery that 
there is scarcely any such thing as a 
straight line in these temples, but the sty- 
lobate on which the columns rest, and the 
entablature which rests upon them, and 
the columns themselves, are slightly curv- 
ed, not so as to be noticed by a casual ob- 
server, but clearly perceptible to one who 
takes sight along these outlines. This con- 
cealed art just suffices to correct certain 
optical illusions, especially the appearance 
of sagging in the middle and inclining out- 
wards which the building would other- 
wise present; and the whole structure, 
particularly of the Parthenon, is thus in- 
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vested with an undefinable air of flexi- 
bility and wavy softness. 

I rose early in the morning of the day 
on which I was to leave Athens and walk- 
ed out to the base of Mount Hymettus 
and a little way upits sides (wet with the 
dews out of which the bees now, as of old, 
distil their far-famed honey) on purpose 
to take a last, loving view of the Acropo- 
lis, and especially of the Parthenon, from 
this favorable point, in the soft light of this 
tranquil hour. As I was walking out, the 
rising sun touched, one after another, the 
mountains that inclose the plain of Ath- 
ens, and I was more than ever impressed 
with the thought which had often occur- 
red to me before, that in the bold fronts 
which they present toward the plain, and 
in the gentle inclination in which the sum- 
mits slope off toward each other, they 
furnish the model of the roof of the Greek 
temple. The type is seen in its most per- 
fect form in Pentelicus, and repeated with 
less elegance in Hymettus, Corydallus and 
Aigialus, so that the Athenian architect 
was only imitating the models which na- 
ture herself had set before his eyes in the 
everlasting mountains, when he crowned 
the Theseum, the Parthenon and the Erech- 
theum with an obtuse-angled pediment, 
and filled the tympanum with the sculp- 
tured images of the gods. The sun at 
length began to light up the front of the 
Parthenon, Then I turned and walked 
back, admiring at every step the ever- 
changing yet ever-graceful forms of this 
temple of the Virgin-goddess, taking into 
the view, of course, more or less of the 
rock on which it is built, and my eyes wan- 
dering at times over the neighboring hills, 
the plain and the Saronic Gulf, but soon 
returning and fastening on this gem of 
Athenian art, this shrine and symbol of 
the religion of Athens. The books abound 
in restorations of the Parthenon. But if 
you would see the Parthenon restored, it 
must be the Parthenon itself on its own 
site and in its own atmosphere, from a 
point of view east or west where it con- 
ceals its own ruin, and in the light of its 
own rising or setting sun. 

The Acropolis, like the Coliseum, should 
be seen also by moonlight. Having spent 
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the evening of Friday, April 25th, till a late 
hour in the churches and in the streets, 
witnessing the ceremonies of Crucifixion- 
day, we thought it would make us but lit- 
tle later to visit the Acropolis. It was al- 
ready midnight when we reached the spot. 
We waited a full hour longer amid the ru- 
ins for the Queen of night to make her ap- 
pearance. Emerging at length from be- 
hind Hymettus, she cast her soft beams 
over the Parthenon and invested it with 
not a little of the beauty and perfection of 
its primeval state, together with an air of 
melancholy and mystery which it never 
wore to the eyes of Pericles and his co- 
temporaries. Ruins and moonlight have 
a mutual affinity. Spirits inhabit them 
both, and talk of other times than the pres- 
ent. Memory and imagination prevail 
over the senses, or blend with them in 
mysterious harmony, and revel in visions 
of ideal and yet not unreal existence. As 
we gazed and mused, the dead past lived 
again. The Acropolis was restored. The 
Parthenon rose before us entire and per- 
fect as it proceeded fromthe mind of Per- 
icles and the genius of his architects, the 
realized ideal of a Doric temple; and the 
ivory statue of Athena clad in gold, mas- 
ter-work of Phidias and fit representative 
of the goddess of wisdom and the arts, 
stood in majestic size and mien to receive 
the worship of her favorite Athenians and 
to protect their well-filled treasury. There 
too was the Erechtheum, model of Ionic 
grace, shrine of the image that fell down 
from heaven, and shelter of the sacred 
olive and the salt well, representing in its 
very form the double occupancy of Athe- 
na Polias and Poseidon, the joint protec- 
torate of the goddess of war and the god 
of the sea, And in front of the two tem- 
ples, loftier than either and guardian of 
both, towered the colossal statue of Ath- 
ena Promachus, which gladdened the eyes 
of the Athenian sailor even before he 
reached the promontory of Sunium and 
frightened away the barbarous Goth when 
he came to sack the Acropolis, The very. 
sculptures on the walls and roofs of the 
temples lived and moved; all Attica came 
thronging through the city and marching 
up through the Propyleea to lay their off- 
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erings at the feet of their protectress; and 
even the Amazons, the Centaurs and the 
other monsters of the mythical age, start- 
ing from their marble pedestals, were seen 
battling with her heroes and submitting 
to her irresistible might. 

Directly opposite to the Acropolis, and 
in front of the Propylea, rises a lower 
eminence in the same rocky range, which 
was consecrated to the administration of 
justice, as that was to religion. It was 
known to the ancients as the Areopagus, 
and is scarcely less familiar to modern ears 
as Mars’ Hill. The modern traveler still 
ascends the hill or crag by the same rude 
staircase hewn out of the solid rock, by 
which the venerable court of the Areopa- 
gus went up, generation after generation, 
to their grand assize. There, too, on the 
summit, forming three sides of a quadran- 
gle facing the south, are the very benches 
of solid stone on which they sat; and on 
either side are the rock-hewn platforms 
on which the aecuser and the accused con- 
fronted each other before the court. There, 
from age to age, those who had been ar- 
chons, after consummating their course of 
legislative and executive honors, adminis- 
tered justice, especially in charges of im- 
piety, and cases pertaining to the religion 
of the State. And here—not to dwell on 
celebrated trials in profane history and 
mythology, in which heroes, and even 
gods, bore a distinguished part—here oc- 
curred that grand scene in the life of St. 
Paul, which has made the name of Mars’ 
Hill familiar to thousands and millions in 
every nation of Christendom, who know 
almost nothing else of the geography or 
the history of Athens, As we read the 
narrative in the Acts, the whole scene 
came up almost visibly before our eyes. 
The streets, the market-places, the sur- 
rounding hills, the intervening valleys, the 
whole city is “full of idols.” The satirists 
say, it is easier to find a god anywhere in 
Athens than it is to findaman, And as 
if it were not enough to worship all the 
deities with whose names they are ac- 
quainted, they have inscribed altars to un- 
known gods. Paul’s spirit is stirred with- 
inhim. Roused almost to indignation at 
the sight, he disputes with the Jews in 
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their synagogues, and “reasons dialecti- 
cally ” with the Greeks in the agora, meet- 
ing them both on their own ground, and 
with weapons drawn from their own arse- 
nals, The fatalism of the Stoics he over- 
throws with his fiery logic, and tramples 
their pride in the mire. The Epicureans, 
with their doctrine of chance and pleas- 
ure, fare no better at hishands.. He preach- 
es Jesus and the resurrection to those 
who had scarcely felt their need of a Sa- 
vior, and who never conceived the possi- 
bility of a bodily resurrection, Some call 
him a mere babbler ; others denounce him 
as a promulgator of foreign gods. At 
length, partly in derision, and partly in 
earnest, they hurry him up the steps of 
Mars’ Hill, and arraign him for a mock 
trial, as if before the Areopagus, while the 
Athenians and strangers, who have noth- 
ing to do but to “ hear something newer,” 
and who are accustomed to seek amuse- 
ment in their courts, sit by to enjoy the 
sport. He addresses them by the same 
proud title by which, from time immemo- 
rial, they had been addressed by their ora- 
tors, conciliates their good-will and a fa- 
vorable hearing, by calling them just what 
they boasted to be, “a very religious” peo- 
ple, promises to make known to them 
The Unknown Gon, and then, in the midst 
of their innumerable objects of idolatrous 
worship, looking around upon their count- 
less altars, and doubtless pointing direct- 
ly to the Acropolis, covered all over with 
temples and images, he preaches to them 
the God that made the heavens in the very 
presence of their false gods who dwell in 
temples made with hands—the one God 
who hath made of one blood all nations, 
in opposition to their many national and 
local deities—the Giver of life and breath 
and all things, in contradistinction from 
divinities that needed to be fed, as it were, 
with offerings on human altars, and quot- 
ing their own poets for authority, argues 
that “forasmuch as we are the offspring 
of God,” and He is the Father of our spir- 
its, “we ought not to think that the Di- 
vine Nature is like unto gold or silver, or 
stone graven by art and man’s device.” 
Finally in contrast with the mock trial 
in which they have arraigned him as it 
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were before the Areopagus, he warns 
them of that coming day of righteous and 
awful judgment, of which the grandest 
earthly tribunals are only the preludes 
and forerunners, when they, and all the 
world, will be tried before that divinely- 
appointed Judge whose coming, foreshad- 
owed by conscience and human courts, 
had now been demonstrated by his resur- 
rection from the dead. Never was there 
a grander pulpit, never a more appropriate 
oramore eloquent discourse. The prince 
of Athenian orators never delivered an 
oration better fitted to convince and per- 
suade an Athenian audience, than Paul's 
discourse on Mars’ Hill. It touched every 
chord in the breast of his hearers with the 
hand of a master. It failed to save them 
spiritually, as Demosthenes failed to ac- 
complish their political salvation, only be- 
cause the Athenians of that day were so 
given up to intellectual pride and sensual 
pleasure that they would not, and so could 
not, besaved. The ruins ofa small church 
at the foot of the hill still commemorates 
the name of Dionysius the Areopagite, one 
of the few converts that rewarded the 
apostle’s labors in Athens. 

A third hill in the same range, or rather 
cluster of eminences, with the Areopagus 
and the Acropolis is the Pnyx. It is less 
rugged and abrupt than the others, but 
scarcely less famous, being the representa- 
tive of the politics and government of 
Athens, as they were of its law and its 
religion. The Pnyx proper, or place where 
the Athenians held their popular assem- 
blies, was an elevated semicircular plat- 
form on the eastern front of the hill, partly 
hewn out of the solid rock and partly built 
up on a massive Pelasgic wall from the val- 
ley. The bema on which the orator stood 
(some eleven feet broad and fifteen feet 
high), is hewn out of the rock, as are also 
the nine steps on either side by which he 
ascended. The audience stood like the 
orator, or sat on the bare rock, unless per- 
chance a friend, or some wag, happened 
to offer some one a cushion, as the sausage- 
seller does to the personified Demus in the 
play of Aristophanes. Here the orator, 
who was the representative man of his 
age and country, addressed 6,000 citizen- 


kings who engrossed and concentrated in 
themselves all the powers and prerogatives 
of legislative, judicial and executive gov- 
ernment. The whole city lay as it were 
at his feet. “Within and around the city, 
wherever he turned his eyes or directed 
the attention of his hearers, the monuments 
of Athenian pride, patriotism, liberty and 
glory were in full view before them. Di- 
rectly in the foreground his eye rested on 
the Theseum, which commemorated the 
achievements of the heroic founder of the 
Athenian State, and which is to this day 
the most perfectly preserved Grecian tem- 
ple in existence, If he turned his face a 
little to the left, his eye ranged over the 
Ceramicus, the Westminster Abbey of 
Athens (on a simpler and grander scale), 
where were buried the military heroes and 
the great men of the country, and the Sa- 
cred Way,by which the annual processions 
marched from Eleusis through the Sacred 
Gate and the Grand Colonnade to the 
Agora and the Acropolis. Over against 
him, a little to the right, rose Mars’ Hill 
with frowning brow and august associa- 
tions. Beyond, he could point to “ these 
Propylea,” “this Parthenon and Erech- 
theum,” and “this Minerva Proma- 
chus,” which crown the Acropolis. At 
his right hand, beneath, was the Agora, 
or Market-place, surrounded by porticoes, 
public edifices, statues of eponymous he- 
roes and hermaic busts of heroes and 
gods. Behind him were the Pirseus and 
the Saronic Gulf, and all around him, in 
sight or just beyond the mountains, were 
the harbors and seas, the islands and pro- 
montories, which had been the scene of 
the naval achievements of Athens. With 
such a bema, and such an audience, it is 
not surprising that Athens raised up ora- 
tors such as the world has never seen 
elsewhere. The orator and the audience 
were to each other like the train of pow- 
der to the torch, while the bema and the 
surroundings were like an atmosphere of 
oxygen to feed the flame. 

One more scene is necessary to com- 
plete this rapid sketch of the cer.tral hills 
and characteristic features of ancient A the- 
nian geography and history. It is, per- 
haps, the most characteristic, most Athe- 
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nian of allin Athens. I refer to the the- 
atre of Dionysus. We have already ad- 
verted to it as one of the sacred sites 
under the southern brow of the Acropolis. 
The situation was suited to Athenian 
ideas of fitness, not less perfectly than to 
local and architectural convenience. It 
was in the centre of the city, for the per- 
formances were the favorite occupation 
of Athenian citizens. It was on the 
southern declivity of the Acropolis, for it 
represented the genial, sunny side of their 
religion. The gods might well take it 
under their wing, for the Greek stage 
was, more nearly than anything else, the 
Greek pulpit. The tragic myth, or sacred 
tradition, was the text; the poet and the 
corypheus, with the help, sometimes, of 
the actors, preached the sermon; the 
chorus chanted the hymns and prayers in 
these ancient Liturgies; and the whole 
performance was designed to illustrate 
the providence and government of the 
gods, and not more to amuse the people 
than to instruct them in their religious 
duties. It was not Apollo, however, but 
Dionysus, the god of the vine, the giver 
of joy, and the inspirer of enthusiastic 
worship, that presided over the tragic 
drama, It was at the annual Dionysiac 
festivals that the new tragedies, the mas- 
ter-pieces of Alschylus, Sophocles and 
Euripides, were exhibited in the Diony- 
siac theatre; and then and there the suc- 
cessful competitor for the prize of dra- 
matic excellence was crowned in the pres- 
ence of the chief archon, the principal citi- 
zens of Athens, and crowds of spectators 
from other Grecian states. Then and 
there, too, the orator and statesman, like 
Demosthenes, who had faithfully discharg- 
ed his official duties, might receive the re- 
ward most prized by the Greeks—who, in 
the words of the Latin poet, were “ desir- 
ous of nothing so much as of praise’’—by 
being crowned in the presence of an as- 
sembly more numerous and more cultivat- 
ed than that of the Pnyx. The theatre, 
with its central seats scooped out of the 
solid rock, and its wings built up with 
marble masonry, rose, seat after seat, and 
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circle above circle, from the base almost to 
the brow of the Acropolis, and was capa- 
ble of accommodating 30,000 spectators. 
The wings have disappeared entirely, and 
in 1856 the central cavea was filled with 
rubbish and débris, But recent exeava- 
tions have uncovered the ruins, and a pho- 
tograph which lies before me not only pre- 
sents an imposing view of the solid ewnet, 
or rising and widening wedges of massive 
stone seats, but discloses the larger part 
of the paved orchestra, the checkered mo- 
saic which regulated the rhythmic move- 
ments of the chorus, and the very site of 
the thymele, or central altar of the gods. 
Here, then, beneath the shadow, or rather 
in the sunshine, of the temples and statues 
of the gods on the Acropolis, surrounded 
by the chief architectural ornaments of 
Athens, and in full view of the principal 
scenes of her historical glories, the people 
would sit all day long, and day after day, 
and listen to the choicest productions of 
their greatest poets, as rendered by their 
best actors, and see reénacted the story 
of their ancestors, the tale of heroes, and 
the myth of gods. Nothing else — not 
even their architecture and sculpture— 
presents in so clear and strong a light the 
taste and culture of the Athenian people. 
As in literature and art, government and 
religion, so even in their festive entertain- 
ments, they could not rest satisfied till 
they had rounded out their ideas, whether 
right or wrong, and given them a full and 
graceful expression. As the Acropolis re- 
presents the finished pattern of elegant 
idolatry; the Areopagus, in its original 
constitution, an almost perfect model of a 
court of justice; and the Pnyx the very 
essence of pure democracy; so the Thea- 
tre of Dionysus exhibits to the world the 
esthetic ideal of cultivated and refined 
amusements.—‘ My Athens” has be- 
guiled me into so extended a description 
of her old representative and sacred hills, 
that a brief sketch of a few other ancient 
monuments, and a few characteristics of 
the modern Greeks, must be deferred to 
the next number. 
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MARCELLA OF ROME. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
MARCELLA’S LEGACY, 

Aut this time Philip had not forgotten 
the legacy left him by Marcella—the care 
of the Lady Paulina, and had endeavored 
many times to discover what had become 
of her, but in vain. The palace in the Via 
Sacra was closed, and Pollonius was re- 
ported to be staying at one of his villas 
near Capua; but Philip, after many dan- 
gerous, as well as wearisome investiga- 
tions, discovered that his daughter did not 
form part of his household; and Cyril, the 
only one of his slaves to whom he dared 
confide the reason of his inquiries, gave him 
little encouragement. There were other 
ways, he said, of disposing of Christians be- 
side the public condemnation in the judg- 
ment-hall, It was evident that the Roman 
noble dreaded above all things lest the 
world shonid know that one of his own 
flesh and blood belonged to the sect he so 
hated and despised, and, to the father who 
had not hesitated to drive that shrinking, 
weeping girl from his threshold out into 
the stormy night, it might not have been 
difficult to descend to even more fearful 
crimes; and the slave’s voice lowered as 
he told how his master’s drunken revels 
were continuing night after night; how 
even those few companions depraved 
enough to join him in his feastings as in 
his feuds were dropping off one by one; 
how he grew, day by day, more fiercely 
tyrannical toward’ his slaves, and yet so 
fearful and suspicious that he would not 
stir from his gates unless accompanied by 
an armed guard; and how it was darkly 
whispered among his dependents that 
either the blood of the Roman maiden and 
her companion, in the Coliseum, was cry- 
ing to the gods for vergeance, or else it 
was another crime, too hideous to have a 
name, which was filling his waking hours 
with horrid fears, and his sleeping ones 
with still more horrid dreams. 

Philip turned away sad and hopeless; 
sad, more for the miserable father than for 
the helpless child, for he believed that that 
timid, gentle spirit, was already walking 


with Marcella the streets of the City of 
Peace ; and from that time he gave up the 
search, and went on quietly with his daily 
labor, until the short winter had passed, 
and the Campagna was beautiful with 
spring flowers; then one afternoon he 
took a boat and went up the river to re- 
ceive some bundles of osiers which he 
needed for his work. It was a perfect day, 
and there was no need of haste, so, on re- 
turning, he drew in his oars, and suffered 
the boat to float down with the tide, while 
he drank in the loveliness of the scene, and 
wondered what must be the glories of 
that heaven which lay in store for him, if 
its beauties far exceeded all that ear ever 
heard, or eye beheld, or imagination con- 
ceived. He was roused from his revery 
by a little ery of wonder and delight— 

“Oh! Philip, Philip! is it you?” 

He started and seized his oars, looking 
on all sides for the voice, but at first he 
could not see whence it had proceeded. 
His boat had floated, drawn by an eddy, 
so close to the shore, that it was entangled 
by the reeds, and it needed all his exer- 
tions, for a moment, to prevent it from 
grounding in the mud ; but, as by a vigor- 
ous push he shoved it off, he saw that just 
above him was a little summer;house, or 
covered seat, projecting from a wall that 
evidently surrounded a villa of some ex- 
tent, though of dilapidated appearance, 
and from it looked down upon him a pale, 
eager face, that he had never expected to 
see in this world again. It took him but 
a few moments to land, a friendly tree and 
some vines aided his ascent, and in a few 
moments more he was standing by the 
Lady Paulina’s side. 

She could not speak to him for some 
moments, but only sobbed out her glad- 
ness that some one had found her at last, 
while Philip could only look at her, and 
wonder at the change that sorrow and 
suspense had wrought in the sweet, child- 
ish face, that he had last seen nestling in 
Marcella’s bosom. All the sweetness was 
there still, but there was such a look of 
settled suffering in the dimmed, brown 
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eyes, the pallid cheeks, and the quivering 
lips, that he trembled at the thought of 
what those months of agony must have 
been. 

“ell me all about Marcella,” she said, 
at last; “don’t be afraid to tell me all; I 
know that she is dead.” 

The young Greek told all about those 
fearful days, and wondered that the deli- 
cate girl at his side did not seem to shrink 
from their horrors; he did not know that 
life had become so bitter to her, that even 
a death among the lions in the Coliseum 
seemed preferable to it. Then she told 
her tale. ; 

Qn the day when the Christians were 
surprised at their worship in the under- 
ground chapel, she had felt herself seized 
by two men, wrapped in a cloak, and 
borne rapidly away in another direction 
from that taken by the rest of the captives, 
She heard her father’s voice giving some 
directions, in which she could only distin- 
guish the “ Tiber,” and she believed she 
was to be thrown into the river. She lost 
consciousness then, and only recovered it 
to find herself in a strange room, barely 
furnished, and having only a window, high 
upin the wall, opening into an inner court. 
This room, and another opening from it, 
she had never left until a few days before, 
and all that time she had been waited on 
by an old woman and a rough-looking 
man whom she had never before seen, and 
who turned a deaf ear to her pleadings for 
news of her friends. She had seen her 
father twice, and he had assured her that 
every Christian in Rome was slain. After 
each of these visits she believed there had 
been an attempt made to murder her, but 
some little circumstance, ordered by a 
watchful Providence, had interfered to 
thwart their plans. Once she had been 
very ill, she believed from the effect of 
something they had mixed with her food, 
she did not know how long, but after that 
the old woman had been a little kinder to 
her, and now allowed her to wander in the 
deserted garden a part of every day. The 
strain upon her nerves while thus daily ex- 
pecting a violent death must have been 
dreadful, especially when added to the de- 
pressing effects of loneliness ; nothing but 


Christian principle could have borne up 
against it. 

“T toldit all to Jesus,” she said, “when 
I was so lonely, and thought every one that 
loved me was dead, and only those that 
hated me were alive; and when I was so 
thirsty and did not dare to drink, and He 
used to come and comfortme. Sometimes 
I thought I saw him moving in the room, 
and then it was alllight, and he would say, 
‘Peace be unto you.’ Then I would fall 
asleep and dream of Marcella, walking 
among the angels ; and when I called her 
she would come out from their company, 
and put her cool hand on my brow, and 
kiss me, just as she used to do; but when 
I asked her to let me come there too among 
the happy angels, she would always say, 
‘Not yet, not yet!’ so I knew I was not 
to die yet, and Christ would give me 
strength not to be so frightened. Some- 
times, when I remembered my father’s 
words, I thought that perhaps God did not 
care any more for Rome now there were 
no Christians in it; but at other times it 
seemed as if perhaps Jesus might love me 
all the more, and watch me all the closer, 
if there were no others to guard from 
danger, and save in temptation. Only it 
seemed as if death would be so sweet if 
there were only some one to hold my 
hand when I was going. This evening 
it seemed as if those crimson and golden 
glories were only curtains that hid Mar- 
cella from me, and I stretched out my 
hand toward them; and then, through a 
little rift in the clouds, just where the 
evening star always came first, she seemed 
to look down on me with her beautiful 
eyes full of love, and joy, and hope, and 
pointed down to the earth, and then I 
saw you.” 

“She sent me to you,” said Philip, with 
tears in his eyes; “ she bade me seek you, 
and give you her greeting, and charged 
me to watch over you, and give you a 
helping hand, that you might never lose 
your hold on the eternal life she is en- 
joying.” 

“Did she?” said the girl, laying both 
her hands in those Philip held out to her, 
and lifting her face in childlike simplicity 
and confidence. ‘Oh, Iam so thankful! 
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I am so weak; so very, very weak. I 
was so afraid that I might yield in some 
moment when they pressed me so hard ; 
but now, if you will only comfort me a 
little, and tell me things to strengthen me, 
. and if I can only think you are praying 
for me that my faith fail not when the 
doubt and fear come, then I shall be able 
to stand firm; but oh, it was so horrible 
to feel so all alone!” 

“Tt must have been very horrible,” said 
Philip, gathering the two little hands in 
one of his, and putting the disengaged 
arm around the trembling waist. 

“ T suppose I ought not to have felt so. 
Marcella used to say that Jesus would 
never forsake me, and I know now He 
never does, I suppose it was weakness 
in me, but I did so want to talk to some 
one who was just like myself, and would 
tell me what other people were doing; 
and now youhavecome! But you are so 
wise—Marcelia said you were—and you 
will think I am a very weak, foolish child, 
but please be kind to me, there is no one 
left to love me now; but please help me 
a little for her sake!” 

Philip gazed down into the sweet face, 
raised so pitifully toward his, and his heart 
was swelling with so many thoughts that 
none could shape themselves into words ; 
only he felt that the charge Marcella had 
laid upon him would be no heavy burden 
to bear through life. 

As the little boat shot down the river 
in the starlight, impelled by far more vig- 
orous strokes than those which it had felt 
in ascending the stream, Philip felt his 
heart strangely lightened. Life seemed 
opening to him, hope and fancy revived. 
There was one in the world for whose 
happiness he might live, for whom he 
might labor with heart and +hand. Al- 
ready he was laying a thousand plans. 

The next day he informed the basket- 
maker and Mutius of the situation in 
which he had found the persecuted young 
Christian. They knew the situation of 
the villa in question, and that its remote- 
ness and apparent abandonment rendered 
it peculiarly fitted for the scene of any 
dark deed; and all agreed that the young 
girl ought to escape from it as soon as 
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possible, for if Pollonius suspected her of 
any communication with the Christians, 
her fate would be instantly sealed ; and 
even if Philip’s visit was undiscovered, 
there was no telling when her father 
might send her away to some other place 
of concealment, where they might be un- 
able to reach her at all. But many diffi- 
culties presented themselves. Her father 
would soon discover her flight, and all 
Rome would be scoured to find her. She 
must be closely concealed until the search 
was over, or else hurried away to some 
foreign country, which must thenceforth 
be her home, and who was there that 
could do this? It was true that the cata- 
combs were always ready as a place of 
refuge, and there were many among the 
poor fossi who would gladly provision the 
retreat from their own scanty stores, but 
who was there to take charge of her in 
her secret journey, and where was she to 
find a home in a foreign land ? 

They took all their troubles to the min- 
ister who presided over the chapel they 
attended, and, with him, they found the 
bishop who had been chosen in the place 
of the one that had sealed his faith with 
his blood, in the Coliseum with Marcella, 
They both thought that a retreat should 
be immediately provided for her, and that 
there she should remain, under the pro- 
tection of the bishop’s sister, until they 
could lay other plans. God would open 
them a way. 

Philip waited, at the bishop's desire, till 
his companions had departed, and then 
told him the hopes that had filled his own 
mind. 

“T am only a basket-maker,” he said, 
“but I can earn my own bread, and hers 
too; and Marcella put her in my charge. 
We are both fatherless, motherless, home- 
less. If you will give her to me fora 
wife, I believe our Heavenly Father will 
bless us with his favor, and we shall not 
want.” 

“Are these truly your thoughts, my son?” 
said the bishop, seriously, ‘Remember, 
marriage is not a matter of convenience 
or pity, or even of kindness. Unless love 
accompany itas well as duty, it is only a 
bitter mockery, a dangerous snare.” 
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Philip thought of the sweet eyes that 
looked so trustingly into his; of the gen- 
tle voice that had called to him with such 
eager joy across the river, and he was 
not afraid. 

“ And now,” continued the bishop, “TI, 
too, have a plan, and one which now 
seems to be most providentially arranged 
to aid us at this juncture. Philip of 
Ephesus! the Lord hath other work for 
thee beside basket-making. He has not 
given thee a cultivated mind, a keen in- 
tellect, an earnest heart, and a ready 
tongue for naught. Wilt thou use them 
for his service ?” 

Philip looked up, surprised. 

“T hardly know what you mean; the 
schools in which I have learned are not 
those where God's knowledge is taught.” 

“You have been in the schools of af- 
fliction and humiliation,” said the bishop, 
emphat@eally, “and in them you have 
learned a philosophy such as Socrates 
and Plato could not instil, and an endur- 
ance such as was not learned in Spar- 
ta. The Church has watched yoh these 
months, and now claims you. In Hel- 
vetia, among the snowy Alps, a little 
band of Christians has assembled, driven 
by persecution from their former homes, 
and many of the natives have learned of 
them the truth that makes free. They 
have sent to me for a pastor to lead them 
in their devotions, and to carry the gos- 
pel light to many that sit in darkness, 
When that call came, and I looked around 
upon those who had passed through this 
last fiery trial, and so have learned, by 
deep experience, the preciousness of a 
crucified Redeemer, I thought of you.” 

“Let me think,” said Philip, rising and 
drawing his cloak around him; for he felt 
as if he must be alone in the pure, fresh 
air, with this mighty thought so suddenly 
thrust upon him. The good bishop un- 
derstood his feelings too well to seek to 
detain him; he only laid his hand on his 
shoulder, and said very solemnly : 

“Yes, my son, consider, and decide, and 
inall your considerations mingle prayer for 
the aid of the Spirit of Wisdom. Neither 
shrink in selfish dread from the responsi- 
bilities to which thou art so plainly called 
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by God's providence, nor rush into them 
unaware of their magnitude, and unpre- 
pared for their burden. Ask counsel only 
of God, and thine own soul; no man can 
aid thee in this matter. Farewell.” 

Philip rushed out into the darkness, 
bending his steps, without knowing why, 
toward the Via Sacra, and down that 
street, until the huge walls of the Coli- 
seum threw a dark shadow over his way. 
There he paused a moment irresolutely, 
then entered. The building was deserted, 
and by the cold light of the waning moon, 
which gleamed in at the windows, casting 
fantastic shadows on the stone pavements 
of the galleries and stairways, and flooding 
with light the smooth expanse of white 
sand in the arena, he mounted to the very 
highest tier, and threw. himself upon a 
bench, 

Here he felt himself alone; yes, fearfully 
alone. Of all the thousands who had so 
lately thronged the place, nobles and ple- 
beians, actors and spectators, not one was 
left ; the loneliness was almost oppressive. 
But the Tempter was there, and in that 
stillness and desolation, wrestled with the 
young Greek for his soul. 

For, as he sat there on the stone seat, 
his face buried in his hands, the ambition of 
his childhood, which he had long thought 
dead and buried beneath the waters of 
baptism, arose and confronted him in a 
form so enticing, so subtile, and so attrac- 
tive, that he yielded to its attractions and 
reveled in its delights, He knew that he 
possessed the gift of eloquence, and here 
was an opportunity of bringing all his pow- 
ers to bear on a theme worthy of his ut- 
most efforts. He saw men moved by his 
burning words, rushing in crowds to re- 
ceive at his hands the waters of baptism, 
and tearing down their heathemtemples to 
elevate in their stead more majestic ones to 
the Christian’s God, He saw aristocratic 
disgust conquered, and even royal rage 
subdued by the magic of his lips; and 
Christianity raised from the religion of the 
forsi to the doctrine of the palace ; and all 
this was to be accomplished, not by the 
Spirit of Jesus of Nazareth, but by the in- 
tellect of Philip of Ephesus ! 

But as his dreams were mounting even 
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higher, a sound brought him to his feet. 
It was not the wind moaning among the 
arches, although he thought it was at first. 
A second time he heard it, and then he 
knew what it was—the roar of the lions 
in their dungeons beneath him. He start- 
ed, passed his hands over his eyes, and gaz- 
ed down upon the shining sand. He seem- 
ed to see, as it had so often been described 
to him, that little group issuing from the 
gloomy arch, to hear the faint, sweet notes 
of the chanted psalm, to see the rush and 
bound of the savage beasts, and to tremble 
at the agonizing cries of the victims. 

In a moment he saw his own thoughts 
in the light of that bloody scene, and with 
acry ofhorror, he leaped over the low para- 
pet, rushed along the passages and stair- 
cases, and never paused until he reached 
the arched chamber where he had last seen 
Marcella; and by the stone bench on 
which'she had been laid in her blood-stain- 
ed raiment, he flung himself on his knees 
and wept. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE PRICE OF BLOOD. 

Tue following evening saw the little 
boat again ascending the Tiber, but this 
time with two occupants, for Philip felt 
that he should not encounter single-hand- 
ed the difficulties which he might have to 
overcome in placing the Lady Paulina in 
the retreat prepared for her in the Cata- 
combs, and he trusted much to the ready 
wit of Mutius, and his knowledge of the 
ground, as well as to his strong arm. 

Their ostensible errand was to procure 
reeds, and they did, indeed, so load their 
boat with them that it appeared like a float- 
ing bower, and when it was drawn up 
among the tall grass beneath the summer- 
house, no ‘One at a little distance would 
have been able to distinguish it from the 
waving, swaying green by which it was 
surrounded. Mutius was left in charge of 
it while Philip climbed the bank, for he 
had yet to persuade the timid girl to trust 
herself in their hands, and expose herself 
to those dangers which would be the con- 
sequence of attempting to escape from the 
power of one at once so powerful and ma- 
lignant. 
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She was tremblingly glad to see Philip, 
and he thought he could already perceive 
the change for the better which returning 
hope and an assurance of sympathy had 
made on the wan face. She said that she 
had been undisturbed since he had been 
there before, but, that the old woman had 
looked suspiciously at her, and that the 
man who had charge of her had gruffly re- 
monstrated against the permission given 
her to walk in the garden, and she was 
afraid she was watched, or that perhaps 
they were going to take her away to some 
other place, and if they did, what should 
she do? She had thought she could bear 
it all, now that she knew there was some 
one to come for her, yet this made it seem 
harder than ever not to see him again. 
That evening when she had first come to 
the summer-house, and looked up and 
down the river without seeing him, she 
had thought that perhaps the intemiew of 
the night before was only a bright, happy 
dream, such as had often tantalized her in 
her feverish nights, but which was only a 
dream after all. 

“Tt was true,” said Philip, gently, 
“and I have come to prove it to you. 
Lady Paulina, will you trust me?” 

The girl looked up wonderingly into his 
eyes, but she seemed to be satisfied with 
what she saw there, for she laid her hand 
in his arm, and said, simply : 

“Marcella said so, and I will. 
do what you think best.” 

“Then,” said Philip, “I will tell you 
frankly that I think you are in great dan- 
ger here, and that we, your friends, think 
you must immediately leave this place and 
go to one that has been prepared for you, 
where you will at least be safe for a time.” 

She started. To her timid spirit, and 
nerves unstrung by mental and bodily suf- 
fering, every change seemed fraught with 
fear; but, before she could speak, they 
both turned pale with alarm. There were 
heavy footfalls on the garden path, and a 
rough voice, which the poor girl knew only 
too well, and she clung, gasping, to her 
companion for protection. Not a moment 
was to be lost. He made a low call, such 
as the wild birds often made in winging 
their way over the Campagna, and, ina 
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moment, Mutius’ head appeared above the 
bushes, as he balanced himself in the boat. 
Meanwhile the footsteps were drawing 
nearer, and Philip saw that Paulina was, 
with difficulty, repressing a scream, so he 
put his hand upon her lips, and whis- 
pered: “Be very quiet; you said you 
would trust me; do not make a sound, 
whatever happens;” and then, gathering 
her in one arm, he swung himself down 
the bank—how, he could never tell—and 
clung with one hand to a tree, until he 
felt her safe in the grasp of Mutius. The 
latter, who had turned over the reeds and 
laid the almost unconscious girl in the 
bottom of the boat, piled them again over, 
and scarcely had Philip sprung to his 
place, before a vigorous push of the oars 
sent the boat out into the middle of the 
stream. Nor were they a moment too 
soon, for already two dark forms appeared 
in the little summer-house, and a curse 
and shout rang out over the water: 

“ What boat is that?” 

The two young men bent all their ener- 
gies to their task, and the oars bent under 
their sturdy strokes. But the boat was 
small and overburdened, and, ere they 
had passed a mile on their way, they felt 
sure they were pursued, In the perfect 
stillness of the night they could hear the 
measured beat of oars in the water, and 
once, just as they were rounding a bend 
in the river, they perceived the waving of 
torches scarcely half a mile behind them. 
Philip gave all up for lost, and would have 
thrown down his oars in despair, had not 
Mutius whispered to him that there was 
one more chance to be tried, and, turning 
the boat toward the left bank, at the same 
moment tossing overboard the whole car- 
go of reeds, he left them to float down 
the river on the rapid tide. The boat, 
meanwhile, had entered a broad ditch or 
meadow-drain, whose mouth was so over- 
hung with bushes and vines that it would 
hardly be noticed in the day-time—much 
less would it be likely to attract attention 
at night. The moon, too, was past its 
full, and only just rising. The ditch ran 
for some distance in a direction parallel 
with the river, so that in a little while 
they were side by side with their pursu- 
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ers, only a fringe of low bushes between. 
They rested on their oars, and hardly 
dared to breathe, as the glare of the torches 
flashed through the leafy screen, and hoarse 
voices were heard calling to each other. 

Philip felt Paulina’s trembling clasp 
upon him, and heard her quick, sobbing 
breath; but, in trustful obedience, she had 
not uttered a word. When the boat had 
passed, he raised her from her cramped 
position, and said, in a tremulous voice : 

“Thank God! we are safe now!” 

“Hardly,” whispered Mutius; “ they 
will soon overtake the floating reeds, and, 
finding what they are, will return to seek 
us; we must be away from here as soon 
as possible. There is no use in attempt- 
ing to enter the city, for they will, no 
doubt, have warned the guards at all the 
river gates,” 

“ But the retreat,” said Philip; “ that is 
within the walls.” 

“There are other ways of entering the 
Catacombs besides those you have seen,” 
was the reply. “There used to be one 
near here, and, if it is still practicable, we 
will soon reach it. We will land here.” 

They did so, plunging for some distance 
through the mud and wet grass, Philip 
carrying Paulina, while Mutius, after giv- 
ing the little boat a push that sent it float- 
ing slowly down the ditch, lest it might 
betray the secret of their landing-place, 
went in front to pick out the firmest spots 
for them to treadupon. They soon reached 
higher ground. The moon shone out 
brightly, and the night breeze, which had 
sprung up, was very refreshing to their 
fevered frames. 

When the entrance was found, it proved 
to be a sort of pit, formed by the caving 
in of the earth, at a point where the ex- 
cavation had approached too near the sur- 
face. Descending its side they found a 
hole, partly concealed by weeds, and bare- 
ly large enough to admit them one at a 
time, creeping on hands and knees. But 
once within, Mutius lighted a torch, and 
they found themselves in the familiar gal- 
leries, Philip’s heart beat freely again, 
and he felt his strength renewed; but 
they had still a long way to go in the nar- 
row, winding passages, sometimes mount- 
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ing, sometimes descending stairs, some- 
times clambering over piles of rubbish, 
and frequently obliged to stop and rest on 
account of their more feeble companion; 
but at last they came into the more fre- 
quented part of the vast labyrinth ; lights 
gleamed, the space became more open, 
friendly voices were heard, and the weary 
girl felt motherly arms around her, and, 
sinking her head on the kind shoulder, 
she wept for very joy. 

“Let her be with me a little while,” 
said the bishop's sister, the Lady Helena, 
as she saw the startled look in the timid 
eyes, when they met the curious glances 
of those standing around. “She can 
hardly realize yet that she is safe among 
friends.”, 

They all left her to the repose she so 
much needed, and, though the chamber 
was small and stony, it was filled with 
such an atmosphere of tender love and 
protecting care as the poor, forsaken child 
had hardly ever dreamed of, and its in- 
fluence was so sweet to her that she soon 
forgot all her dangers in a peaceful slum- 
ber. 

The next morning the Christians were 
greatly surprised to find that there seemed 
to be no search made for the Lady Pau- 
lina. At first they suspected that this was 
only a trap meant to catch them the more 
completely when they were off their 
guard; but as day after day passed with- 
out any new developments, they could 
only wonder and be thankful. They be- 
lieved that the cruel father, only wishing 
to rid himself of what he conceived to be 
a burden and disgrace, was too glad to 
have his daughter off his hands to trouble 
himself to seek her. But such was not 
exactly the case. 

On the morning after their escape, he 
was pacing the atrium of his palace, when 
a slave announced that two men desired 
to see him. He turned pale, but ordered 
them to be at once conducted to his pres- 
ence, and there entered two rough, bru- 
tal-looking men, with slouching gait and 
muffled faces. Sergius Pollonius waved 
his slaves away, and then the three mgn 
stood and looked at each other. Of all the 
countless faces in the world, there could 
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hardly have been picked out three so hate- 
ful and so hating; so distorted by every 
fierce passion which finds a resting-place 
in the human breast,—so unmitigatedly 
bad. They stood for a moment looking 
at each other, then Pollonius spoke: 

“T suppose, from your coming here, 
that you have done your work, and want 
your pay.” 

One of the men muttered something 
like assent, but the other, giving his com- 
panion a sly push, at the same moment, 
with his elbow, said: 

“She will not trouble you again; but 
if you would like to see the body ——” 

“Tt is not necessary,” replied the Ro- 
man noble, his face turning a dull gray 
ash-color at the words. The men looked 
at each other witha sneer. “ You shall 
have your gold,” he said, and turned away 
to fetch it, but staggered, and caught at 
the door-post. 

“ Coward!” muttered the elder ruffian, 

“ Just as well he should be so,” replied 
the other, with a peculiarly horrid laugh; 
“if he were as brave as thou art, we might 
not have our gold, or our lives either. It 
would not be so easy to bring him proof 
if he demanded it, though, to be sure, 
there are a plenty of young girls’ bodies 
to be had for the seeking, and he would 
not be the one to look close enough to 
find out the difference.” 

“But suppose she were to come back 
herself some time ?” said the elder. 

“No danger,” was the reply; “she 
would be a fool, indeed, to come back, 
when she had once got off so cleverly 
among friends.” 

“ All women are fools,” growled the 
elder. 

“ Sayest thou so, friend Pauthus? then 
it were a pity we have lost the opportu- 
nity of ridding the world of one more of 
them; but, for my part, I am well con- 
tent; purse full and hands clean is better 
luck than usual. By the gods! thou and 
I are none too good; but if I were like 
that man that thinks himself as fine as the 
Emperor, I would hang myself for very 
shame at being my own mother’s son.” 

“Cease thy prating,” said Pautbus; 
“here he comes.” 
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Sergius Pollonius entered with the same 
ashen pallor on his face, and a dull, star- 
ing look in his eyes, and handed to each 
his portion in silence. The elder ruffian 
received his share in the same way, and 
only waiting to secure it under his robe, 
turned toward the door, but the other 
tossed his up once or twice, as though 
trying its weight, then laid his hand fa- 
miliarly on the Roman’s arm. 

“Hark ye! friend, we have done this 
business nicely for you; don’t forget us 
now you are rid of all your troubles. We 
are always ready to serve you if you 
should want anything else; if, for in- 
stance, your house should be lonely, and 
you should want another daughter.” 

His hand was flung off as if it had been 
a viper, and the Roman, crimson with 
rage, would have felled him to the ground 
but that the arm stretched out for the pur- 
pose trembled too much to perform its 
office, and, with his low, mocking laugh, 
the man was gone before he could sum- 
mon assistance, 

At the same moment the curtains which 
concealed a door leading into an inner 
apartment were drawn back, and a young 
girl stepped out before him. 

“ You have given these men gold ; give 
me some, also; I deserve it as well!” 

“Who are you?” exclaimed Pollonius, 
gazing angry and amazed at the strange 
figure before him, The past year had not 
improved the appearance of the child who 
had scorned Marcella’s love, and betrayed 
her into the hands of herenemies. Wild 
and unkempt she had always been, but now 
her cheeks were pale and her eyes hollow 
with hunger, and her clothing, soiled and 
tattered, seemed to add to her deformity 
rather than conceal it; nevertheless, she 
had lost none of her pride and fearless- 
ness, as might be seen by the flash of her 
eyes and the confidence of her manner. 
She seemed almost too angry at his non- 
recognition of her to speak. 

“No! no doubt you do not know me. 
I gave you your revenge, and you prom- 
ised me that there should be no Chris- 
tians left, and see how you have kept 
your promise! The Christians walk the 
streets of Rome with their heads as high 
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as you do, and I am dying with hunger. 
Yes, dying with hunger, while they eat 
and drink their fill, and curse your gods 
and mine!” 

“ Who are you, I say?” thundered the 
Roman. “Am I to be always insulted in 
my own halls? What are your gods or 
your hunger tome? Ho! Cyril! Zetus! 
turn this beggar’s brat from the door!” 

The child’s whole frame dilated with 
passion, her eyes flashed, her swarthy 
cheeks burned, while a white line settled 
around her mouth, and every limb quiv- 
ered. 

“Hold, Gentile dog! Iam the child of 
no beggar, but the daughter of Melchior, 
priest of Jehovah in the temple of Jeru- 
salem, and I hate and despise you and 
your nation, who have laid that temple 
and city in ashes, only less than I hate 
and despise and spit upon the Christians 
whose crucified prophet profaned it with 
his presence!” 

The Roman smiled grimly, and beck- 
oned again to his slaves, but they stood 
terrified at the creature, who, seeing that 
the revelation of her parentage produced 
only scorn, actually foamed with rage. 

“Yes, yes!” she screamed, “scorn me 
and my God as you will, he has conquered 
your gods before, and he will again. Cur- 
sesupon you! Do you think others keep 
their promises to you any more than you 
have kept yours to me? I could tell you 
somewhat of those men and of your daugh- 
ter that you do not know, but I will not; 
no, not if you kneeled to me, and offered 
me all the gold in your palace! Curses 
on you!” 

Pollonius made one bound toward her, 
and, with an oath, seized her by the arm; 
but she wrenched herself loose, and, leay- 
ing in his grasp only a handful of her rags, 
fled, with a mocking laugh, out into the 
street, and was lost in a moment in the 
passing throng. 

And Pollonius was left to the torment 
of his own memory. Drown it as he 
might in the wine-cup and the bacchana- 
lian song, thoughts would intrude them- 
selves, and could not be banished; and 
ever through those deserted rooms he saw 
a form gliding before him; and, sleeping 
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or waking, alone or in company, the cry 


‘was ever in his. ears: 
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“Not alone in the storm, father! Not 
out into the night!” 


THE COCKLE-SHELL. 


The clinging limpet on the rock, 
The polyp in the sea, 

The simplest_forms of life unlock 
Sweet lessons, Lord, of Thee. 


I find my teacher for to-day 
In the snug, heart-shaped cells, 
Where the red cockle hides away, 
Between its sculptured shells. 


When the wee creature’s house is laid, 
Some sheltered nook within, 

Its groovéd valves, so deftly made, 
Are delicate and thin. 


But others of the tribe, whose lot 
On sea-washed sands is thrown, 


Some bleak, deserted, storm-driven spot, 
Have shells as hard as stone. 


How truly, Lord, thy name is Love ! 
And if Thou carest thus 

For things that barely live and move, 
How wilt Thou care for us. 


So, when we mourn, with heart bereft, 
Our darlings dead and gone, 

And feel how bleakly we are left 
To stand life’s storms alone, 


We'll call to mind the cockle-shell, 
And, with unshaken faith, 

Beneath the Lord, our Rock, we'll dwell, 
Sheltered for life and death. 


—— ¢ eo ____—_ 


MORAL USES OF DARK THINGS. 
VI. 
OF OBLIVION, OR DEAD HISTORY. 


Ir there be- anything worth living for, 
in the case of a man or a people, most of 
us would be ready, by a kind of natural 
inference, to conclude that there must be 
so much that is worth being remembered. 
In this inference, too, we are helped by 
the filial reverence that binds us to the 
men or ages that have gone before us, and 
by the almost invincible instinct of his- 
toric curiosity itself; allowing us never to 
rest without knowing something of the 
strange world-field behind us, and the 
seeds out of which we have come. We 
have it also as a maxim, that we differ as 
men from the brutes, chiefly in our capa- 
city to profit by example, and we even 
go so far in this matter, as to think that 
we make out real philosophies of history. 
And yet of all that we call history—that 
is, human history—the greater part is 
dead, utterly gone out and lost. The 
rocks of the world have made themselves 
registers that faithfully record their story. 
Even the birds have printed their tracks, 
and the rain drops spattered their marks 
on the pages ; but of man’s great history, 
so much later begun, and so much deeper 


in its meaning, only the dimmest and most 
scanty vestiges remain, to represent whole 
thousands of years, What thoughts wrest- 
led in those dim centuries; what songs 
were sung; what structures reared ; what 
names figured; what peoples tramped 
across the fields of time in their marches 
and wars—all these are gulfed in oblivion, 
and practically to us are not. Descend- 
ing to what are nominally called first 
eras, we begin to gather up traditions, and 
vestiges, and scanty and dry records, 
that have a certain historic look, but not 
much of history. And the history is 
scarcely more real when we come to the 
times of definite and formal narrative ; 
only afew forward names, and events, and 
figures, are put moving as shadows in the 
story, but what the vast populations have 
been doing, what they have felt, and been, 
is dead; not only not recited in the past 
tense of grammar, but having no longer 
any tense at all. Not even the recent 
past is preserved accurately enough to be 
really known. Who ever fails to note the 
misconceptions, or only half conceptions 
of a written story, having lived in the 
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time and been a part of the transaction 
himself? And how many that read this 
article, after all they may have heard of 
their own grandfather and the facts and 
incidents of his life, will be able to feel 
that they truly possess the man. Prob- 
ably there is a kind of mythic air in so 
many stories and traditions, and they 
seem to make out shadows of his life and 
person—nothing more, and scarcely so 
much as that. 

Now it will be obvious to any one at a 
glance, that God has not made any such 
thing as a complete remembrance of past 
ages possible. He writes oblivion against 
all but a few names and things, and empties 
the world to give freer space for what is 
to come. No tongue could recite the 
whole vast story if it were known, the 
world could not contain the books if it 
were written, and no mind reading the 
story could give it possible harbor. Be- 
sides, there are things in the past which 
no tradition can accurately carry and no 
words represent. Who that will untwist 
the subtle motives of action can do it far 
enough to make out anything better than 
a tolerable fiction! Who can painta great 
soul’s passion as that passion, looked 
upon, painted itself? To come down to 
things more humble, yet by no means less 
significant, by what words can any one 
find how to set forth a gait or a voice? 
And yet, if I could simply see the back of 
Cato jogging out a-field, or hear one sen- 
tence spoken by Ceesar’s voice, it really 
seems to me I should get a better knowl- 
edge of either, from that single token, than 
Ihave gotten yet from all other sources, 
So very impotent are words to reproduce, 
or keep in impression the facts and men 
of history. We have a way of speaking, 
in which we congratulate ourselves on the 
score of a distinction between what are 
called the unhistoric and historic ages. 
The unhistoric, we fancy, make no history, 
because they have no written language. 
But having such a gift, with paper to re- 
céive the record of it, and types to multi- 
ply that record, and libraries to keep it, 
and, back of all, a body of learned scribes, 
who are skilled in writing history as one 
of the elegant arts, we conclude that now 
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the historic age has come. We do not 
perceive that, in just this manner, we are 
going to overwrite history, and write so 
much of it that we shall have really none. 
If we had the whole world’s history writ- 
ten out in such detail of art, we could not 
even now make anything of it—the his- 
toric shelf of our library would girdle the 
world. What, then, will our written his- 
tory be to us, after it has gotten fifty mil- 
lions of years into its record ? for we must 
not forget that this age we live in is but 
the world’s early morning. Calling it the 
historic age, then, what are we doing in 
it but writing—in oblivion, as the unhis- 
toric age took it without writing at all? 
By a simple glance in this direction, 
we perceive that God, for some reason, 
scrutable or inscrutable, has determined 
to let large tracts of past events be always 
passing into oblivion; and though it dis- 
appoints, to a certain extent, that filial in- 
stinct which unites us to the past, and 
puts us on the search to find, if possible, 
who are gone before us and what they 
have done, I think we shall discover uses 
enough, and those which are sufficiently 
beneficent, to comfort us in the loss, 


And, first of all, it will be seen that we 
do not lose our benefit in the past ages, 
because we lose the remembrance of 
their acts and persons. Do the vegetable 
growths repine or sicken because they 
cannot remember the growths of the pre- 
vious centuries? Is it not enough that the 
very soil that feeds them is fertilized by 
the waste of so many generations moul- 
dering in it? The principal and best fruits 
of the past ages come down to us, even 
when their names do not. Ifthey wrought 
out great inventions, these will live with- 
out a history. Ifthey unfolded great prin- 
ciples of society and duty, great principles 
do not die. If they brought their nation 
forward into power and a better civili- 
zation, the advances made are none the 
less real that their authors are forgotten. 
Their family spirit passed into their fami- 
ly, and passes down with it. Their man- 
ners and maxims and ideas flavored their 
children ; then, after them, their children’s 
children, and so more truly live, than they 
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would in a book. About everything val- 
uable in a good and great past is garnered 
in oblivion; not to be lost, but to be kept 
and made fruitful. For it is not true that 
we have our advantage in the past ages 
mainly in what we draw from their exam- 
ple, or gather from the mistakes of their 
experience. We have our benefit in what 
they transmit, not in what we go after 
and seek to copy. And passing into causes, 
they transmit about everything they are, 
and, to a great extent, their corrections 
for what they are not, producing emen- 
dations probably in us that are better than 
they could find how to make in themselves, 

But we do not really strike the stern 
moral key of Providence in this general 
sentence of oblivion passed upon the race, 
till we make full account of the fact that 
the major part of our human history is bad 
in the matter of it. This, to some, will 
seem uncharitable, or unduly severe; but 
if they feel it necessary to be offended, 
they have only torun over the general bill 
of written history, and see what makes 
the staple matter of the record, to perceive 
how faithfully the stricture holds. Very 
few good men, and very few really great 
deeds, figure in the record. Great wrongs, 
oppressions, usurpations, enmities, deso- 
lations of unholy war, persecutions of 
righteousness and truth, are the chief 
headings of the chapters. The eminent 
characters are, for the most part, eminently 
bad, or even abominably wicked. And 
when the staple matter of the story is less 
revolting, it is generally not because there 
is a better mind or motive, but only be- 
cause an immense cloak of hypocrisy is 
habitually drawn over actions, to make 
them less disgusting, and more decent- 
looking than they really are. Nothing pro- 
digiously bad is done by many, simply be- 
cause of the mean, dastardly, selfish spirit 
which dares not heartily do, the evil it 
thinks, In this view, as I conceive, the 
major part of man’s history is bad—bet- 
ter, therefore, to be forgotten than to be 
remembered; pitch it down under all- 
merciful oblivion, and let both sight and 
smell of it be gone forever. We want a 
clean atmosphere, and there is no way to 
give it but to let the reeking filth and poi- 
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son pass off. Even if we did not copy so 
many bad things cramming our memory, 
it would cost us incredible damage simply 
to be meeting and taking the look, every 
moment, of these bad images, whether we 
copy them or not. We could not be fa- 
miliar with such types of evil, without 
being fouled by them, and, therefore, God 
has mercifully ordained alimbo into which 
they may be gathered and sunk out of 
sight. Who could be less than a reprobate 
having all the monster villanies of the 
past ages crowded into his memory, and 
compelling him to have their touch upon 
his feeling day and night? But as God 
has ordered the world, he is all the while 
making it morally habitable, by success- 
ive purgations. He permits us to breathe 
safely, in permitting us to know almost 
nothing of the bad past. And the insti- 
tution of written history does not very 
much vary our condition. Who of us 
does not remember instances of very bad 
and very brilliant men, who were the 
common talk of their times, but are now 
less and less frequently mentioned, and 
will shortly be quite forgot? Good men 
are not so easily forgotten; partly because 
they are more rare; partly because they 
take hold of respect, which is firmer and 
more fixed than memory; and partly be- 
cause their good is closer to the principle 
of immortality, imbibing life therefrom. 
Hence they stay longer, lingering as be- 
nignant stars in the sky, while the bad 
and wicked are mercifully doomed to 
make blank spaces for them, and con- 
tribute what of benefit they can by their 
absence, ‘The name of the wicked shall 
rot”’— this is their gospel; which, if it be 
wholly negative, is so far grandly salutary. 

Consider, also, in this connection, how 
certainly we create a better past, when 
the real and frequently bad past dies, or is 
lost. And for this very purpose it would 
seem that God has set everything sliding 
away into oblivion. He means it for our 
moral benefit; so that when the actual 
past is faded away, we may retouch it, 
or create another, by an idealising process 
of our own. We know that other gener- 
ations have lived before us, and also that 
we had ancestors, and though we hunt 
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after traditions, and keep family registers, 
we really know very little more. But we 
think we know, because we imagine; for 
our busy imagination begins almost un- 
wittingly to fill up our blank spaces with 
paternities and maternities, and, in fact, 
with whole populations and ages, such as 
we can think ideally, and probably a great 
deal better than the real fatherhoods and 
motherhoods whose places they occupy. 
So we get rid of a bad past by oblivion, 
and set up a good, or at least better one, 
for ourselves; such as will not harm us to 
think of, or shame us toremember, And 
this imaginary fatherhood and people of 
the past— what reverence do we pay 
them, in which reverence to be profoundly 
profited and blessed? What better can a 
great and worthy filial feeling do than to 
create and sanctify a great and worthy 
past? and then, when itis so created and 
sanctified, what will it more certainly do 
than to make itself more filial in return, 
and morally better every way? We do 
not commonly state the matter in this 
form. We know the very names of our 
grandfather and grandmother, and like- 
wise, it may be, even of theirs. So we 
think we have them, in merely having 
their names. Doubtless, it is something 
to have their names, because we may so 
easily put our own feeling and desire into 
them; and if we have beside some few 
scant vestiges of knowledge, these also are 
dear; but more commonly the names and 
vestiges we body into men and women 
have little body, or meaning, or merit, to 
attract our reverence or support our praise, 
save as we ourselves give it. And, in just 
this manner, we have it as one of our de- 
lightful occupations to be creating our 
own grandfathers and grandmothers ; 
and, in fact, the general past we seek to 
revere, And it is a most excellent op- 
portunity; for these ideal men and wo- 
men are wholesome to think of, and the 
more we honor them the more they do 
for us. 

In this manner we get the advantages 
of a tolerably good world behind us— 
just such a world as we certainly could 
not have, but for that ordinance of su- 
preme oblivion that makes room for it, 
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Itis avery great thing for us morally that 
we shape so many ideals, for we escape, 
in doing it, the awfully foul tyranny of 
facts, and our ideals are just as much more 
real than the facts, as they are better and 
closer to the wants of character. There- 
fore doubtless it is, that so great liberty 
is given us in the creating cf our own 
past. We escape thus into another and 
generally better realm, where the air is 
more free and the attractions more pure. 
We have ideal personages with us, and, 
what signifies much for us, they are at 
least as good as we most naturally try to 
think, And they have the greater power 
and value to us, that they seem to loom up 
into quality and magnitude out of the un- 
known, whence we ourselves have evoked 
them. We see them fringed about with 
mystery thus, calling them “reverend 
fathers of mankind.” ‘ Whatever is un- 
known,” says the proverb, “we take for 
something great.” And so oblivion itself 
is a great magnifier, raising the names 
we idealize and idolize into sublimity, by 
the haze of unknown merit through which 
it permits us tosee them. Even the gods 
of the mythologies appear to have been 
created largely, thus, out of the unknown 
reverend fathers idealised—probably with 
real and high benefit—until their sancti- 
ties were rubbed off, or defiled, by the 
gross actualities of practical use, 

How far this idealizing method or law 
is taken advantage of, in a way of supple- 
menting real history, and giving the 
greater power and value to a few bold 
touches of narrative, than a full cireum- 
stantial record could possibly have, may 
not be at once decided. But we all recog- 
nize it as the wondrous felicity of certain 
characters that we know so little about 
them, and yet seem to know so much, 
and that of a type so impressive. We 
say that we wish it were possible to know 
more, which is very nearly equivalent, 
not unlikely, if we could see it, to wishing 
that we knew less. For if their full story 
were written, so as to answer all inquiries, 
and bring all circumstances into light, the 
additions made would rather stale and 
flatten the great character than raise it; 
for one must be a singularly perfect man 
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to be lifted in majesty by picking up the 
crumbs and saving the small items of his 
story. What greater injury, in general, 
can ‘befall a character, than to have its 
story made up in such nice precision as 
exactly to meet the little curiosities of 
little minds? To be so perfectly known 
argues a sad want of merit, and, if the 
perfect story is but fiction, amounts to al- 
most a scandal. If Hamlet were known 
as perfectly, or exhaustively, as some of 
the critics will show when they make out 
his story, he would not be Hamlet longer. 
If Joan of Arc, not flitting into history 
and out again, had come abroad duly cer- 
tificated, with the facts of her biography 
regularly made up, and all her supposed 
visitations, revelations, debates, bosom 
struggles,and motives, accurately detailed, 
she would only seem to have been a case 
for the hospital, and would, in fact, have 
been sent to the hospital before she 
reached the field. She struck, she won 
the post of leadership as in God’s mission, 
because she spoke out of mystery, and 
took the faith of her time by the spell she 
wrought in its imagination. And she 
wins a place with us in the same manner, 
compelling us to supplement her almost 
unknown story by the faiths and admira- 
tions challenged by the wondrous, seem- 
ingly divine, force of her action. And 
therefore it is, I conceive, that when God 
would paint, or have painted, some high- 
est, grandest miracle of character, setting 
it forth in a way to have its greatest pow- 
er of impression, He makes large use of 
oblivion, brushing out and away all the 
trivialities and petty cumberings of the 
story. Let the blank spaces be large 
enough to give imagination play, and, for 
this, let as much be forgotten as can be, 
and save the few grand strokes that are 
to be the determining lines of the picture ; 
let the story be so scantily told that we 
shall often wonder, and sometimes even 
sigh, that we have so iittle of it. Only so 
could areal gospel be written. What we 
call our gospel is so written, and no such 
life as that of a Christ could be otherwise 
given to the world. A full-written, cir- 
cumstantial biography would be a mortal 
suffocation of his power There was no 
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way but to let oblivion compose a good 
part of the story. And if we cannot im- 
agine oblivion to be inspired, we can per- 
ceive it to be one of the grandest of all 
evidences of inspiration in the writers, 
that they could not stoop to over-write 
and muddle their story, by letting their 
foolish admirations pack it full of detail, 
How very natural would it have been to 
write a particular account of the infancy 
of Jesus, and of the whole thirty years 
preceding his ministry, telling how he 
grew, and looked, and acted, and what 
the people thought of him, calling it per- 
haps the Vol. I. of his biography. How 
often have we regretted this missing 
picture, and longed to have had it sup- 
plied—with how much real wisdom we 
can probably see in that foolish Gospel of 
the Infancy which undertook afterwards 
to supply it. How easily could it have 
been given by any one of the Evangel- 
ists. And yet their whole account of the 
infancy is made up in a few brief sen- 
tences. John, the apostle, had Mary, the 
mother, with him, we know not how 
many years, and she told the story over, 
how tenderly, how many times. He was 
getting old, too, when he wrote his gos- 
pel, and old men are proverbially garru- 
lous; and yet he says not one word of 
the infancy, or gives any faintest allusion 
to Mary’s conversations. No; he has 
something great to record here, and some- 
thing which can be fitly honored only in 
a few bold strokes of narrative, such as 
will even make the story idealize itself 
more vividly than words can describe it, 
Why should he pile it with cargoes of 
circumstance, when the world itself could 
not contain the books, and Christ himself 
would be written out ofhis divinity, by an 
itemizing gospel that proposes to enhance 
his record. On this principle all the gos- 
pels were written, The wonder is, that 
so much is let go for oblivion when so 
much could be easily told. And the 
result is that, being put in this manner to 
the supplementing ideally of what is so 
massively, yet summarily, given, we get 
a Christ who proves himself to our feel- 
ing as much by what is not said, but left 
to our faith to supply, as by what is told 
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in so great brevity and boldness of confi- 
dence. The story is told as if it were be- 
lieved, and had power to make itself 
believed. I will not say that every 
great character must be shown as the 
“Word made flesh” required to be. More 
of circumstance is permissible in the infe- 
rior characters, and consistent with a due 
respect. Yet even a great, good man, 
may be sadly weakened by over-remem- 
brance. His moral value depends on his 
getting far enough into oblivion to be 
strongly remembered. Not even the sun 
is half ag bright in clear, full day, as 
when he burns a passage through his 
clouds, proving his effulgence by the ob- 
scurations he has overcome and the close, 
black setting in which he is envisaged. 
Nothing is sufficiently revealed which 
does not refuse to be hid, and has force 
to burst into knowledge through oblivion 
—through clouds, through falsifications of 
enmity and prejudice. On the other hand, 
nothing is so little known as that which 
is lugged into knowledge. 

Passing hence to other points more 
promiscuously related to the general sub- 
ject, it may further increase our good 
opinion of the moral uses of oblivion, that 
itsometimes proves and magnifies its con- 
sequence by not coming soon enough, or 
not expunging names and characters that 
only perpetuate their evil in being remem- 
bered. What we call the aristocracies of 
the world are generally grounded in such. 
I take no part here as against social and 
political distinctions because they offend 
the principle of equality. I speak of aris- 
tocracy as a purely moral affair, where its 
real demerit is commonly overlooked by 
assailants. Few persons appear, in fact, 
to make any just observation of the stu- 
pendous immorality in which these high 
conventionalisms have their beginning. 
Orders might exist in a world not under 
evil, but orders of caste are based in evil 
itself, and commonly show it by their ori- 
gin. Thus, how many noble families in 
England take their beginning from some 
castled robber, some wild chieftain, or pi- 
rate ravaging the seas—any kind of man 
that was the terror and principal thief of 
his time, eight hundred or a thousand 
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years ago.’ Barbarians, men of lust, high 
wassailers drinking out of the skulls of 
their victims, freebooters winning a crest 
by the pillage of a province—anything is 
good enough that is bad enough to get a 
name, And the misery here is that fam- 
ily ambition gets the start of oblivion, and 
is able, against the laws of Providence, to 
embalm its founder in the honors of wick- 
edness ; which honors of wickedness, hav- 
ing won it a crest, it is very likely to 
emulate and perpetuate. Hence the gen- 
erally unmoral or demoralizing power of 
aristocracy; abjuring, at the beginning, 
the principles of God and the brotherhood 
of man, and assuming to be ennobled by 
wrong. Usurpation is better to it than 
right, because it gets more play of will in 
daring insult to right, and asserting its 
preéminence by the self-elation of its 
manners. There are, I know, many vir- 
tuous and really good men in the noble 
ranks of the world; men who are morally 
ennobled by their ‘worth and modesty, 
which signifies a great deal more, and 
puts them back consentingly into the ac- 
knowledged brotherhood of their race. 
Allowing such exceptions, it is not to be 
denied, as a matter of history, that the 
very worst, most hideous, most disgusting 
crimes ever committed in human society, 
have been perpetrated under the instiga- 
tions and within the honored circles of 
nobility. The wrongs by which these 
chieftain classes trampled the happiness, 
and mocked the rights of the inferior or- 
ders, in the former ages, make a most sad 
and revolting chapter of history. Could 
the broom of oblivion, ordained for wick- 
edness, have only swept away clean the 
dates and recollections out of which such 
monsters grew, how great the moral and 
social benefit that would have followed. 
Exactly this, most happily, is done for us. 
We have abundance, doubtless, of noble 
and even royal blood, sprinkled through 
our American families, but we do not 
know it or care for it. All such airy no- 
tions of quality, and absurdities of date- 
worship, are fenced away from us by walls 
of oblivion. We have and want no foot- 
ing but the common brotherhood of man. 
All the more hopeful, and brighter in new 
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possibility, is the great moral future be- 
fore us. Owning God’s appointed broth- 
erhood, what shall follow but that we, at 
last, be grounded filially in his principles. 
We shall thus achieve a new and better 
form of society, because oblivion has 
come to our help, as it has not hitherto, 
save partially, to the more ancient civili- 
zations of Europe. 

Meantime it will be seen that in an- 
other department of life, somewhat relat- 
ed, the law that keeps opinion flexible 
and free has never failed of its office. I 
speak here of the part which God him- 
self is always maintaining, in the expur- 
gation of history, against what may be 
called the over-conservative, anti-moral 
tendencies of many. There is a good and 
much-wanted conservatism, viz.: that 
which can bravely withstand precipitate 
measures, and subversive and wild inno- 
vations, sanctifying, in conviction, what 
conviction has sanctified; but there is also 
a bad, unmoral, sometimes almost immo- 
ral conservatism, which is very different. 
A certain class of men, without courage, 
or imagination, or high moral convictions, 
are never able to see that anything can 
be in respect save what is now respecta- 
ble, and contrive to be always fawning 
about the idols already set up, with sophis- 
tries and cold servilities of argument, that 
amount to a worship nothing better than 
hypocrisy. To consider what is wanted, 
or is true, or in real candor obligatory, is 
not in them; but they are emulous of 
selectness or high associations, and think 
it safer and more skillful to coast along the 
past, and not strike out where the needle 
only of responsibility can guide them. 
These timid Chinese souls are going al- 
ways to save a Celestial Empire, not to 
make one; and the danger was that they 
would get so stunted in courage and im- 
agination, that nothing would be left to 
carry on the grand progressions of moral- 
ity—nothing left but a hopelessly effete 
and lapsed condition, under the tyranny 
of the past. No greater misfortune to 
character could befal the world. It was 
a great problem, therefore, how to keep 
off this tyrannizing power, and hold the 
race in courage, forethought and choice, 
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and that free advance in truth which is 
necessary to a great future in character, 
And here is the meaning, herein lies the 
value, of that vast, wide-sweeping, al- 
most undiscriminating oblivion that God 
has let in as a gulf-stream to sweep the 
pastaway. Plainly enough He is no con- 
servative in the style of what is common- 
ly called conservatism. He is always let- 
ting things come into the world that he 
will not let stay in it. Almost every 
thing done here is done for transition, not 
for stationary fixture. He is always say- 
ing, not to old men only, but also to old 
fact, “pack and be gone, that new fact 
may come in, finding room and fresh air,” 
He will not even let us keep ourselves on 
hand over-largely, lest, if we remember 
too much of our past, we get staled under 
it, and die before life is ended. A great 
many things appear to be swept away 
and lost that we should suppose might be 
saved, and here and there something is 
saved that we should think might as well 
be forgot. We wonder especially that 
some very bad names are stuck in im- 
mortality, as flies in amber, and preserved 
—only we may note that, as it is with- 
out much advantage either to the amber 
or the flies, but with real advantage to 
science in both, to have their date and 
story so registered, so it was necessary 
that some bad names, such as the Nim- 
rods, and Ahithophels, and Neros, and 
Borgias might furnish, should stay for long 
remembered ages, and allow us to get 
courage in the discovery, that our own 
bad men are no new product of our de- 
generate times, but were even preceded 
by worse. Be this as it may, we do have 
it fixed as an impression, and it is an im- 
pression that deeply concerns our moral 
benefit, that nothing has, or ought to 
have, any sure chance against the broom 
of oblivion, save what belongs to princi- 
ple. And even principles will require a 
great winnowing out of men, and require 
to be many times winnowed and rede- 
veloped themselves, before they are set- 
tled into their true interpretations, and 
forms, and places. A great many things, 
we thus perceive, are not to be conserved, 
but to pass, and we are never to be wor- 
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ried, or thrown out of courage, because 
even what is good appears to be going; 
for if the good is making room for what 
is better, and the admirable for what is 
more to be admired, what reason have 
we for regret? Above all, let there be 
no timid and heartless emulation of past 
things, taking refuge under them from 
the bold responsibilities of the present. 
Let the passing pass, and the great moral 
ideas keep their ferment agoing, and new 
life freshening in the world. So much 
of gospel is there in the dreadfully nega- 
tive, world-emptying work of oblivion. 
And this same lesson accrues, in an- 
other way of benefit, to the mitigation 
of another and less tractable kind of mis- 
chief. A certain class of souls that were 
narrow in quantity, and hot in conviction, 
were likely to get stalled in bigotry, be- 
coming, in this manner, only haters and 
extirpators, in the name of duty and re- 
ligion. If there were some way of be- 
coming thieves, on principle, it would 
scarcely be worse. For the bigot, sacred 
as may be his pretensions, and earnest as 
he appears to be in the uncomfortable 
heat of his devotion, is nevertheless, in 
almost every case, a morally sinister and 
evil-minded person—uncandid, unreason- 
able, jealous, sometimes treacherous, often 
sensual, always cruel—all the worse and 
more thoroughly detestable, that he finds 
how to marry so much of passion with so 
much of what he thinks to be conviction. 
And yet he holds nothing as if it were 
true, but everything as if it were false; 
that is by his will made fierce by his 
passion. Now this kind of character was 
going to be one of the greatest dishonors 
and pests of a moral system and of moral 
society. Medicines for such were there- 
fore wanted, and what better could there 
be than this grand narcotic of oblivion, 
that buries, in unwaking sleep, so many 
idols, and so many bloody and fierce 
champions, that ali may be forgot to- 
gether. If contending earnestly, as they 
say, for the faith, they really had faith and 
not merely contention, it would be well, 
but they make a most sad figure when we 
look upon them, burning down their life 
80 often to a cinder, without even a spark 
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of that fire that is kindled by God’s love in 
the breast. If such men had the world to 
themselves, they would make a hell-state 
in society, more pitiless and fierce, and 
further off from heaven’s principle, than a 
good many prison wards where felons 
congregate. How much easier, too, is it 
for souls under evil to become extirpators, 
than brothers in candor and sacrifice—it 
will not even cost the necessity of a con- 
version. How mild and beautiful a min- 
istry for them is God’s deep gulf, down 
which they are dropping into silence and 
out of remembrance. A world to make 
the bigot more absurd than this, I think 
could not well be contrived. 

I must not omit to mention, last of all, 
the very important change produced in 
the moral temper of our world under evil, 
by so many desolations and blank spaces 
in its historic map and annals, We move, 
and are largely moved, in the moral life, 
as in masses—that is, by cities, by na- 
tions, by empires—for what we think and 
feel in such high airs of consequence and 
confidence, when we are bodied in some 
great realm or people—our pride, conceit 
of power, ambition, untamable will—pass- 
es into our moral temper as individuals, 
and casts the habit, to a great extent, of 
our character itself. Therefore, as we 
have free license to do as we will by states, 
or empires, or churches, it becomes ne- 
cessary to put these in ward, and temper 
them by needful corrections, And when 
we let our thought run over so many 
mere bird-tracks of oblivion etched on the 
map of history, what a picture do we see, 
and what sad tokens of remembrance, 
nearly expired, do we there recall. The 
great North African Church, stretching 
along the whole south coast of the Medi- 
terranean—where is it, by what single 
vestige is it discovered? And where is 
the world-famous Church of Alexandria, 
where the great Syrian, centered at An- 
tioch? and the Church of Asia Minor, cen- 
tered at Ephesus? If we call over the 
roll of the great cities, Thebes stands mute 
in stone, speaking no more. Great Car- 
thage is almost as difficult to find as the 
body of Hannibal. Tyre has not forgotten 
to have her merchants any more truly 
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than to have a people. Palmyra was dis- 
covered in the eighteenth century; Baby- 
lon and Nineveh have just been dug up. 
The cities of the Aztecs are overgrown 
rock-formations, where forests luxuriate 
as naturally as they do on the world’s 
geologic strata. If we speak of temples 
and monuments, the stones of the Incas 
remain, but the Titans that piled them 
are gone. The pyramid-temple of Cho- 
lula remains, but nobody can tell how it 
was used. The great mountain heaps of 
Egypt lift their tops as high as ever, but 
the stern old victor, Oblivion, has pressed 
in between the monuments and the mon- 
archs they were to commemorate, thrust- 
ing these away out of remembrance, and 
leaving those to be mere piles of stones. 
And so it is of the empires; all the great 
ancient empires of the Hast, and South, 
and also of our own, falsely called new, 
West. Some of them we can locate, some 
of them we can trace by their marks, but 
cannot even guess their names. 

What pride was there now in all these 
cities, temples, monuments, and empires, 
and what figure were they to make in the 
immortal ages of the future! But how 
humble, and cheap, and almost foolish 
they look! And this same power of 
oblivion has us all in hand in the same 
manner, to do with us just as it will, and 
what traces of our name and fame are to be 
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left, Ido not know. What we built, whith- 
er we marched, where we fought, and 
whom we conquered, and the great lead- 
ers we honored with triumph—we really 
do not like to think that oblivion will carry 
all these away ; perhaps it will not for a 
very long time, but there is a very long 
time coming, which may be so long that 
nobody will name any more these proud 
things, or even know what people lived 
here. Or we may imagine, wil aout being 
very absurd, that Philadelplua will some 
time be dug over to find the marbles of 
Washington. It may take even a million of 
years to bring such things to pass, but our 
great teacher, Oblivion, is long-breathed, 
and will not have his lesson soon ended. 
And how very weak and small does our 
high public figure appear in the presence 
of such examples from the past. We slink 
back into ourselves, instructed and hum- 
bled. It is not so proud a thing to figure 
out our little day here as we sometimes 
try to imagine. The contact now of any 
great principle which is everlasting, or of 
God, who is the soul’s Eternal Rock and 
Friend—how grand a thing it is, compared 
with any such pompous and puffy airs in 
the trivialities of empire and victory. “So 
foolish was I and ignorant, I was as a 
beast before thee. Nevertheless, I am 
continually with thee!” 


——-—— ee 


CARL RITTER.* 


Tr was a great day for the quiet town 
of Potsdam, when, in the late summer of 
1857, the Evangelical Alliance met there, 
at the special request of the King of Prus- 
sia. A vast crowd had assembled on the 
terrace before the palace, waiting for the 
appearance of their royal host, when, of a 
sudden, the question was started, how he 
should be received? A solemn Te Deum 
was suggested, but as nearly every na- 
tionality in Christendom was represented 
in the assembly, there was little harmony 


* The Life of Carl Ritter, late Professor of 
Geography in the University of Berlin. By 
W. L. Gage. New York: Oharles Scribner 
& Co. 1867. 


to be expected from such an anthem. The 
perplexity became almost painful, as the 
King might arrive every moment,and most 
of the leading men had given their opin- 
ion, when a tall, powerful man, of impos- 
ing appearance, spoke up in reply to ques- 
tioning looks that sought him from all 
sides. He was evidently far advanced in 
life, for his face was covered with a thou- 
sand lines, and his hair was snowy white, 
but the heart was evidently beating fast 
yet in the well-worn body, and the clear, 
blue eye, beaming with peace and good- 
will among men, looked strong and cheer- 
ful from under the heavy brow. He mod- 
estly suggested that every delegation 
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should be free to greet the king in their 
own, accustomed way. The advice flew 
from group to group, and, as the sovereign 
just then appeared at the upper end,shouts, 
and hurrahs, and vivas, arose in strange 
mixture, but with such a good will, and 
such hearty appreciation of the well-meant 
intentions of the royal host, that his sen- 
sitive heart was touched, and the tears 
came to his eyes, as he stood opposite to 
the tall old delegate. He looked at him, 
he looked at the assembled crowd, and 
then silently pressed his hand, Then new 
shouts rose on high, for there was no one 
in that multitude who did not sympathize 
with this public appreciation of the high- 
est scientific renown, combined with true, 
single-hearted piety. 

That man was Carl Ritter, to whom, of 
all men, Man’s dwelling-place, the earth, 
was best known, who had worked in the 
service of his Maker, and for the good of 
his brethren, nearly four-score years, and 
who now stood there, the type of the 
Christian man of science. It is in this light 
that his accomplished pupil has presented 
him to his readers, in the concise but ad- 
mirable sketch of his life, which has just 
been republished in this country. Al- 
though enthusiastic in the cause to which 
Ritter had devoted very uncommon abili- 
ties and incredible labor, and himself a 
geographer of acknowledged merit, the 
author has successfully avoided the rock 
on which so many biographers shipwreck 
—their blind admiration of their hero, It 
is true that Ritter’s success was so tri- 
umphant, and his life so pure, that even 
the highest praise seems not to be inap- 
propriate, and that even a greater warmth 
of feeling would not have appeared un- 
called for, but Mr. Gage limits himself 
wisely to the facts of his life, illustrated 
sparingly by extracts from letters written 
or received by Ritter. That the former 
—by far the most interesting—are not 
more numerous, is probably due to the 
welcome announcement that an addition- 
al volume of Ritter’s correspondence will 
be published ere long. ° 

The work is done with great tact and 
careful discretion, so that equal attention 
is bestowed upon each period of the great 
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master’s life, and each portion of his re- 
markable labors, presenting thus to the 
reader as complete a portrait of one of 
the most illustrious men of our age as the 
proportions of the book and the recent 
date of his death would permit. Nor is 
it, in our eyes, the smallest merit of this 
happy sketch, that one of the main pur- 
poses of the author seems to have been to 
point out, in unbroken parallelism, by the 
side of the brilliant career visible to the 
world, the under-current of true Christian 
piety, which gave freshness, beauty, and 
power to all he did and wrote. He lays 
justly great stress upon the fact, that more 
than the enthusiasm Ritter created for.a 
new science, more than the spell he laid 
upon his ten thousand of hearers, is to be 
valued the deepening of all Christian 
channels in Germany, which is due to the 
powerful influence of his teachings by 
word and by work. We would go even 
further than the author, who places him 
in this aspect by the side of Tennyson 
and Longfellow. For we know well that 
it required all the manly independence, 
all the moral courage and the pious faith 
with which Ritter was blessed, to cherish 
convictions like his in the midst of skep- 
tical, rational Germany. The very at- 
mosphere of Berlin, with its witty, sneer- 
ing inhabitants, its heart’s life chilled by 
northern snows and the sterility of the 
sands of the March, is uncongenial to 
simple, childlike faith, and greater praise 
is due to him who could, amid such sur- 
roundings, not only believe as Ritter be- 
lieved, but openly profess his faith and 
solemnly acknowledge it in the spirit as 
well as in the ordinances of his church, 
It was this silent but powerful influ- 
ence of a truly pious heart which gave to 
Ritter’s lectures a charm that bound his 
hearers unconsciously in bonds of love to 
their teacher. Although, according to the 
custom of German universities, thousands 
of them never exchanged a word with 
him, not one, we are sure—for we have 
sat among them—left the place without 
feeling a deep attachment for the grand 
old man. It was this, also, which led the 
minister, Bethmann-Hollerge, Ritter’s il- 
lustrious pupil, to say to some American 
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students, who were presented to him by the 
writer, ‘If you wish to store your mind, 
and to improve your heart at the same 
time, go and hear Professor Ritter.” Nor 
must we overlook the fact that these con- 
victions were gained, and this true Chris- 
tian joyousness won, without any help 
from without. Atleast, so we must judge 
from the careful analysis in which the au- 
thor lays open for us the gradual change 
in Ritter’s mind, whose fate it was to pass 
per aspera ad astra, and to work his way 
through the mazes of doubt, and the icy 
regions of indifference and formality, to 
true faith, by his own hard struggles, 
with no help but that which came from 
above. 

The author shows great skill and power 
in thus delineating, step by step, the 
gradual development of Ritter’s mind 
with the enlarged sphere of his labors, 
and the increasing usefulness of his works, 
by the side of the slower, but not less in- 
teresting, elevation of his heart, and the 
deepening of his convictions. In the for- 
mer, he presents to us a mind such as 
seems to be the peculiar gift of the Ger- 
man nation—not endowed with genius, 
but with much power, and fair abilities, 
equal to no sudden effort, crowned with 
immediate and brilliant success, but emi- 
nently fitted for patient, careful research, 
faithfully filling up, in a life’s labor, the 
vast storehouse, and carefully and consci- 
entiously arranging and labeling all the 
rich treasures. As the proverb—half true 
only, as most proverbs—tells us, that the 
German originates the idea, which the 
Frenchman develops and adorns, whilst the 
Englishman makes it practically useful; 

* so it was with Ritter’s works, which even 
in their fragmentary form contain an 
overwhelming mass of information, from 
which countless writers, at home and 
abroad, have drawn ample provision for 
more popular books of theirown. They 


are astounding evidences of indefatigable 
industry, and of infinite value; but they 
give no indication of that genius by which 
Alexander Von Humboldt fashioned and 
shaped his vast accumulation of knowl- 
edge into one harmonious whole—his 
It is in such comparisons alone, 
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that the otherwise impartial author en- 
deavors to raise his hero in our opinion, 
by claiming for him a superiority, at least 
doubtful, over men like Humboldt and 
Leopold Von Buch. There is so much 
that is great and noble in Carl Ritter, his 
title as the Father of Modern Geography 
is so undisputed, and the world at large 
owes him so much, that his merit needs 
no comparison with others. The artist 
whocarves the beauteous columns that are 
to adorn a great temple does not enter 
into rivalry with the architect who ar- 
ranges them in pleasing lines. The biog- 
rapher acknowledges with judicious 
candor that Ritter’s works have, prob- 
ably, produced less good than his lec- 
tures. In the former, he overwhelms and 
bewilders the ordinary reader by the 
large bulk of his material, and the count- 
less divisions and subdivisions, which were 
required to make it at all manageable. In 
his lectures, of which Mr. Gage has given 
us a noble specimen in his excellent trans- 
lation of Ritter’s Comparative Geography, 
his powers of generalization became more 
prominent, and he drew only for illustra- 
tion from the vast storehouse of his know]l- 
edge, thus placing facts and statistics in 
their due relation of subordination to 
great principles. Nor need we wonder 
at his superior success as a teacher, when 
we remember what the author brings be- 
fore us most happily and interestingly 
—the early desire of Ritter to become a 
teacher, and his indefatigable labors in 
preparing himself thoroughly for that 
career. Brought up and bred in a normal 
school, the intimate friend of the best 
pedagogues Germany has ever known; 
like Salzmann and Pestalozzi, serving in 
the great army of teachers, first, in the 
ranks, as a pupil-teacher, then as a private 
tutor, next as a professor in a gymnasium, 
and, finally, in the great university of 
Berlin, he could not fail to become a mas- 
ter in the profession that had at once been 
the one great object of study of his life, 
and the most cherished aim of his heart. 
Moreover, he never lost the fire of his 
youth, or the fervor of his zeal; when his 
hair was white, and his steps had become 
infirm, he would yet speak with ease, and 
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even with enthusiasm, The rich treas- 
ures of his knowledge seemed to well 
over of their own free will from the over- 
flowing vessel; and as he spoke of the 
earth as the allotted resting-place of Man, 
who shared with it the common material 
of which both were made, as the glori- 
ous realm that the Creator had handed 
over to him, to be subject to his rule, and 
as the special object of God’s constant, 
watchful care, his cheek would glow, and 
his eye shine brightly, until he held the 
whole audience spellbound, and new feel- 
ings, and new thoughts, came to every 
one present. And they were not only 
young men in the heyday of youth, 
ready to be touched by tender feelings, 
and to be roused by warm enthusiasm— 
there were grave old men among them, 
with the burdens of state and church rest- 
ing on their consciences, soldiers, from 
the private to the commanding general, 
men of science, whose names were known 
to the world, and men of the world, to 
whom Ritter alone could open the hidden 
secrets of science, 

The American reader will probably be 
most struck by the marvelous amount of 
labor which Ritter performed, without 
break or interruption, for nearly fourscore 
years. How slow was his progress, how 
self-contained his mind! He was forty 
years old before he found a place that 
enabled him to marry; he wrote and 
studied and traveled for the acquisition of 
new knowledge to the last year of his 
life. And yet he had offers both numer- 
ous and tempting; offers which would 
have enabled him to form the mind of a 
queen, and to train princely personages 
for their future responsible station. But 
with his grand singleness of purpose, he 
adhered steadily to his one great aim of 
life—the useful sphere of a teacher's pro- 
fession; the sole mistress ofhis heart—the 
science of geography. And this he did 
not because he loved to be a teacher, or 
because he thought this branch of knowl- 
edge a stepping-stone to future greatness, 
but his only ambition was to be useful to 
the largest number, and by his labors to 
benefit his race. What a noble example 


he has left, in this, to our restless, im- 
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petuous youth, who would run in the sta- 
dium without previous training, and grasp 
at the prize without having striven for it 
in fair competition |! What a lesson, also, 
for our critics, whose indiscriminate praise 
has killed in the bud so many men of 
genius! The painter who is declared to 
be a Raphael, because his first sketch 
shows some talent, the sculptor whose 
bust is a likeness and procures for him 
the title of a Michael Angelo, the author 
whose maiden essay is praised by inju- 
dicious friends as a masterpiece ; all these 
have to thank Providence for the abun- 
dance of talent with which it has en- 
dowed our people, but they owe no thanks 
to their thoughtless admirers for prevent- 
ing them, by premature and indiscrimin- 
ate praise, from ever becoming true artists. 
Let them take example and courage from 
the life of Ritter, who, without genius, 
achieved fame, and by faithful, persever- 
ing labor and conscientious devotion to 
the great purpose of his life, made his 
name immortal in science and his influ- 
ence felt for generations in the hearts of 
men, 

We hope yet for another happy effect 
to be produced by this most interesting 
work beyond the mere pleasure it will 
afford every thoughtful reader. It brings 
before our public a science hardly known 
as yet on this side of the Atlantic. Rit- 
ter himself found Geography a mere dull, 
routine work, negligently performed in 
elementary schools; he has left it a noble 
science, with lofty aims, and of daily in- 
creasing importance, Before him it con- 
sisted of a dry enumeration of countries 
and cities, rivers and mountains, races 
and nations, intermixed with curious facts 
drawn from countless other departments. 
Ritter became the creator of a new sci- 
ence—-Comparative Geography—bringing 
order into the chaos and system into the 
science. His views were as grand as they 
were new. He started with the idea that 
as every man, with his peculiar character 
and his abilities, has to work out his own 
individual task in life, so every land and 
every nation, These can no more give 
themselves a character or certain abilities 
than man can. The peculiarity of a race 
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can be seen only in the position it occu- 
pies with regard to its members, and to 
its surroundings, and in the relation in 
which these again stand to adjoining laws 
and nations. He deemed it the great pur- 
pose of Geography to ascertain this truth, 
to trace out and point out the influence 
which nature is continually exerting on 
man with silent but irresistible power, 
and the reciprocal action of nature and 
history. He insisted upon it that history 
was not to be sought for outside of or by 
the side of, but in nature. The earth he 
looked upon as the home in which man is 
to be educated and trained for his future, 
eternal life, and history was to him the 
account of the process and the results 
of this education. As history is not an 
arbitrary array of events, but a whole, in 
which event is linked to event by neces- 
sity and by divine art, so the surface of 
the earth also is not arbitrarily arranged 
in its mountains and plains, its continents 
and islands, but the different parts stand 
in. mutual relationship to each other, and 
all, from the largest and richest to the 
smallest and most sterile, form a harmo- 
nious whole, directed and controlled—and 
here is the main point of Ritter’s scien- 
tific views—by an Omnipotent and All- 
wise God. His religious view, with its 
energetic opposition to all materialistic 
treatment, is the red thread that passes 
through all the works of Ritter. He loved, 
above all things, to point out this last and 
final conclusion, everywhere, with grave 
earnest and a loving longing to convince. 
Even those timid souls, who are ever 
afraid lest the importance given to reli- 
gious ideas, in matters of science, might 
impair the integrity of purely scientific re- 
search, had to acknowledge that no such 
apprehensions filled them with regard to 
Ritter’s teachings. He ever combined, 
in happiest harmony with his religious 
views, a wondrous depth of research, and 
a clear, unbiased judgment. In that bril- 
liant essay in which he proves in detail his 
general principle that the planet of the 
earth is an organic Cosmos, whilst it al- 
lows us not for a moment to doubt the 
writer's positive faith, and refers us, with- 
out a siugle allusion, but by the mere 


force of his arguments, incessantly to the 
Ruler on high, is one of the most superb 
pieces of cool, calm reasoning in the an- 
nals of science, With burning eloquence, 
and yet with never-failing attention to 
each minute statement, he points out the 
relative importance of the proportions of 
each continent, the manner in which they 
control its climate, which, in its turn, 
gives form and character to plants and 
animals; he rises then to man, showing 
how he also, in race, in health, in pur- 
suits and social institutions, is affected by 
the geographical nature of his home upon 
earth, and how this influence extends even 
to the state, the religion, and the history 
of each nation, thus giving to the mind a 
clear view of the whole, as a system of 
sacred laws, as a well-matured and pre- 
ordained effect of the Divine Power. 
The geography which Ritter found 
when he began his career is unfortunate- 
ly still the geography of the larger por- 
tion of our land. Except in a few fortu- 
nate institutions, little more is taught than 
the mere skeleton ; here and there a fairer 
form, a fuller shape, may be given to it, 
but the soul is wanting. Generally, more- 
over, it is taught only in lower schools, 
and the boy bids it farewell—too often 
only with a sigh of relief—when he goes 
up to college. We cannot but hope that 
the popularity which this extremely inter- 
esting biography of the founder, and, as 
yet, unrivaled master of the new science 
will enjoy, must largely increase the in- 
terest in this long-neglected branch of 
study. Much has been done, it is true, 
by the judicious and energetic labors of 
Guyot, to whom the author pays more 
than one well-deserved tribute, and to 
whom this work is justly dedicated, as to 
the worthy successor of the great Ritter, 
and the most renowned representative of 
the new science in our country. We hope 
that his admirable works will soon be 
found among the text-books of all our 
schools, and that his wall-maps, without 
which geography will ever remain what 
it now is, a lifeless mass,of names and 
dates, will adorn the walls of every school- 
house throughout the land. Ritter him- 
self was keenly alive to the importance of 
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changing the text-books of this science 
from a mere lana satura of heterogeneous 
information into works that should teach 
the neglected science, as a guide to the 
young in their search after truth, as a 
code of holy laws, and a revelation of God 
in nature and in history. 

The life of Ritter is thus sure to please, 
and to be useful. The author’s style is 
clear and easy, but slightly tinctured with 
Germanisms. This narrative of Ritter’s 
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simple but effective life is interesting from 
beginning to end, never flagging, never de- 
generating into blind admiration or wea- 
risome explanations. The reader closes 
the book with the feeling of having read 
a work that is well done on a subject that 
is most attractive; and the spirit that per- 
vades the whole is such that it cannot 
fail to excite a deep interest in the new 
science, whilst it goes beyond it, and lifts 
up the mind from Nature to Nature’s God. 


+> o—__—__ 


GOD IN HISTORY. 


Tur first requisite in the historian is a 
profoundly religious spirit. In this, he 
starts with the finiteness and fallibility of 
the human mind, the instrument of inves- 
tigation, and is preserved from vain self- 
confidence and hurtful speculations. It 
opens the eye to the boundless theatre on 
which he is entering, and to the moral 
significance of the events which he con- 
templates, It awakens a quick sensibility 
to the presence of God in history, “of 
whom, and through whom, and to whom 
are all things.” His love is its life, and 
from his power came all its forces. The 
evolution of its periods, and the regularity 
of its movements, are the contrivances of 
hiswisdom. His unfolding purpose con- 
stitutes the law of its progress and the 
links in its resistless logic. 

If he who interprets the written reve- 
lations of God by hermeneutic rules needs 
the illumining influence of prayer, much 
more does he who studies those other 
revelations made by an unfolding Provi- 
dence in the facts of history. So depend- 
ent for success have good men felt them- 
selves on the Divine Spirit, that they have 
seldom achieved anything valuable which 
was not commenced and continued in 
prayer. 

Michael Angelo, so transcendent in art, 
undertook no work of importance without 
communion with the great Architect and 
Artist. Those seraphic compositions of 


Mozart, by which he thrills all lovers of 

music, are the production of a soul ele- 

vated and made pure and tuneful by an 

inspiration in answer to prayer. Men- 
Vou. V.—15 


delssohn plied his art as “a heavenly call- 
ing,” which led him ‘so away, not only 
from town and country,” but “ from earth 
itself,” that he welcomed it “as a blessing 
sent from God.” : 

And how finely does the prince of po- 
ets express this sense of dependence of 
the finite upon the Infinite, in the open- 
ing of Paradise Lost: 


“Sing, heavenly muse, that, on the secret top 

Of Oreb, or of Sinai, did’st inspire 

That shepherd, who first taught the chosen 
seed, 

In the beginning, how the heavens and earth 

Rose out of chaos. * * * 

And chiefly thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer 

Before all temples the upright heart and pure, 

Instruct me, for thou knowest. * * * 

* * * What in me is dark 

Tllumine; what is low, raise and support; 

That, to the height of this great argument, 

I may assert eternal Providence, 

And justify the ways of God to men.” 


Anything like a clear and complete idea 
of history is the result of patient and phil- 
osophic study, and not its antecedent. A 
different view from this is taken by some 
writers, 

“Tn order to a successful investigation 
of any subject,” says a popular author, 
“it is necessary, first of all, to form a com- 
prehensive and clear conception of its es- 
sential nature. Without such an ante- 
cedent, general apprehension, the mind is 
at a loss where to begin, and which way 
to proceed, The true idea of any object. 
is a species of preparatory knowledge, 
which throws light over the whole field’ 








of inquiry, and introduces an orderly 
method into the whole course of examina- 
tion. It is the clew which leads through 
the labyrinth, the key to the problem to 
be solved.” 

The two views here indicated are the 
starting-points of opposite methods in 
philosophy—the inductive and the deduc- 
tive. One is Baconian and experimental, 
the other Cartesian and metaphysical. 
The latter commences by assuming certain 
general principles as its data, and finds 
the goal of science almost at the begin- 
ning. The former assumes nothing, but 
examines everything, and finds the goal 
at the end of the race. It is not neces- 
sary that either of these philosophies 
should exclude the other, and it is better 
that they should not do so. But, in his- 
torical studies and the natural sciences, 
the Baconian must take the lead. 

Some ideas may be innate, but the idea 
of history is not one of them. The mind 
may not be a tabula rasa, and yet the 
course of Providence with the human race 
not be written on its ante-natal pages. 
The clew to a labyrinth is not found by 
deduction, but by search. An adept in 
mathematics may catch, at a glance, the 
“key” to a difficult problem, which a 
tyro can secure only by beginning at the 
rudiments. 

The idea that fully comprehends the 
nature of history is one of the last achieve- 
ments of historical and philosophical 
study. It is an image, a kind of photo- 
graph of the historic course, cast in upon 
the mind by the sunlight of facts. If 
anything essential to it is wanting, the 
idea is defective; and if it contains any- 
thing that does not belong to the course, 
it is redundant and false. 

As a science, history is made up of 
forces and laws, as truly as any of the 
natural sciences. Its facts are as fixed, 
and its laws as definite, as in any depart- 
ment of nature, though the factors are all 
free. It has, like astronomy, its sys- 
tems, and its suns as centers of light and 
heat, its lesser and larger planets, with 
their orbits, and even its comets and me- 
teoric showers. It has its chords and its 
discords, as in music, and its laws of form 
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and color, as in sculpture and painting, 
But all this lies in a matter-of-fact realism, 
No mere idealizing can get the slightest 
clew to it. Modern history opens no 
mart for speculators, any more than mod- 
ern chemistry does for alchemists, It 
never deals in false facts, or fabrics of any 
kind. A theory that is not based on ob- 
servation is not @swEgsia—a survey of the 
course, and is of no value. 

The true and full idea is obtained slow- 
ly, and step by step, as in the ascent of 
any other hill of science ;—as when one 
climbs Mont Blanc for a view from its 
wintry peak, 

Hegel says the whole will justify the 
parts. So said Descartes and Leibnitz, 
and so say all deductive philosophers, 
But how is this whole obtained? How 
did Kant come at his idea of the “ Pure 
Reason,” except by the most minute anal- 
ysis of the human mind? And how can 
the whole of history be grasped, except 
by taking it in, piecemeal, and by weigh- 
ing and measuring everything, and find- 
ing its place and value? You can guess, 
or conjecture, in history, as in astronomy, 
but you will have only guesses for your 
labor, and these will “justify ” nothing. 

Examination is the only key that opens 
the doors of history, and this opens them 
all. Scrutiny, interrogation, is the talis- 
man to which it yields the wealth of its 
treasured events. Facts are the starting- 
point, but not the stopping-place. They 
disclose, as a first truth, the idea of suc- 
cession, and this leads to that of order, 
and order to laws, and laws to a law- 
giver. Thus, starting from facts, and fol- 
lowing the highway from effect to cause, 
we are led to the Cause of all causes and 
of all things. This is the great idea, the 
grand fact—G@od in History, the author 
of all real advancement of nations and 
of the race. 

Just here is the value of method, in his- 
torical investigation. The right one faith- 
fully and fully applied, will give a true 
and complete result, 

But the secret of success, even with a 
right method, is labor, rather than origi- 
nality. Diligence in the investigator is bet- 
ter than genius, For he originates noth- 
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ing, shapes nothing, bends nothing, 
omits nothing. But he carefully questions 
everything, what it is, whence it came, 
whither it is going, what principle of di- 
vinity or humanity it contains, or repre- 
sents ? 

“The first law of a wise method,” says 
Cousin,“ is a complete enwmeration. The 
second is an examination of the elements, 
so profound, that it shall result in the last 
reduction. The third law is, the examin- 
ation of the different relations of these 
facts or elements to each other,” 

Thus, more and more, by such a dili- 
gence and such a method, the living idea 
of God in history grows upon the student. 
He meets it in every careful analysis. 
All classification, as in natural science, 
brings it to his view, and at last it takes 
full possession of him as a ruling force, 
and the central thought in history. 

The idea thus obtained has a solid 
foundation in facts, It is the result, and 
not an antecedent, of study ; a product of 
observation and reflection. It is philo- 
sophical, and of the greatest practical use. 
It works powerfuily in the reformations 
of society, in the revolutions and recon- 
structions of government, and in all the 
movements of the race from barbarism to- 
ward a Christian civilization, 

This fundamental idea stands in immu- 
table opposition, equally to Comte’s re- 
laxing miscalled “ Positivism,” which is 
only a godless and eternally gyrating 
haphazard; and to that heathenish med- 
ley of Hegel and Baur, in which there 
is no God but man, and no man but God, 
and neither of these, except in that amal- 
gam called ‘ God-consciousness,” where 
both come to their personality at the point 
of their identity. It is also in equal an- 
tagonism to that deistic adamantine mech- 
anism, contrived by the Great Machin- 
ist, who sits silent and solitary, Brahma- 
like, now sleeping and now waking, while 
it rotates and whirls on its infinite and in- 
finitesimal gudgeons, and wheels through 
the vastness of space. 

A definition of History, from this theis- 
tic view, is not difficult. It is God's agen- 
cy in the development of the human race, 
by means of natural and supernatural 
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forces, and of moral freedom ; or it is the 
actual course of events, as they occur in 
the evolutions of the divine plan, with ref- 
erence to human destiny. 

The definitions of History have been 
generally defective in what is most essen- 
tial—that is, the divine element. Cousin 
says truly that history “is the develop- 
ment of humanity.” But, as a definition, 
this is incompiete. And when he says 
that man is the personage of history, he 
falls into essential error, and gives to the 
human the place that belongs to the Di- 
vine. But he approaches the true idea 
when he states that, “ as humanity is the 
summary of the universe, which again is 
a manifestation of God, the admirable or- 
der which reigns there is a reflex of eter- 
nal order, and the ultimate principle of the 
necessity of its laws, is God himself, con- 
sidered in his relation to the world, and 
particularly to humanity, as the last end 
ofits existence.” Thus the philosophy of 
history, by the inductive process, teaches 
the same theology with the Catechism and 
the Bible. “The decrees of God are his 
eternal purpose, according to the counsel 
of his own will, whereby, for his own 
glory, he hath foreordained whatsoever 
comes to pass,” 

We do, indeed, see man in history, but 
not as the personage—its prime factor. 
God is the chief, and must be, or the 
course of the world would be zigzag and 
crosswise, and end in confusion and dis- 
aster. 

To study History is, therefore, primari- 
ly to trace the agency of God in the rise 
and progress of the human race, and is a 
kind of illustrated theology. To write 
history, is to furnish a record or copy of 
this providential movement, The value 
of the record depends on the truthfulness 
with which it represents the life of the 
course in its human and divine forces, 
How little of the vast amount that has been 
written is entitled, even in this secondary 
sense, to be called history. How wide of 
the facts is much of it, and how utterly 
destitute is much more, of any intelligent 
recognition of a divine plan and factor in 
the progress of the race. 

And yet this superficial idea of History 
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—the written record—is the common one, 
and the only one known to our Ameri- 
ean Lexicography. Both Webster and 
Worcester limit the sense of the term 
to its old Greek’ form —isrogéw “to re- 


late ;” torogua “‘an account of facts,” “a 


narration.” Most of the ancients had no 
other idea of history than this subjective 
one. In the Latin, or in the modern lan- 
guages, the term has the same etymologi- 
eal restriction. Even the Germans, pion- 
eers in the late profounder historical stud- 
ies, have no word that expresses the ac- 
tual course of events, geschichte taking in 
only the idea of “ narrative,” or “ story.” 
But when Neander says—“ The contem- 
plation of history enables us to perceive 
the forces, as they are prepared in their 
secret laboratory, and as they are exhibit- 
ed in actual operation,” he is notspeak- 
ing of any man's “narration,” but of the 
actual course of events. When writers 
speak of the “movement” and “laws of 
history,”—when they treat it as a devel- 
opment, and an organism,—as a science or 
a philosophy—when they call it “an es- 
sential substance,” and say that the hand 
of God is in it, they have a deeper and 
truer idea than any mere “account of 
facts,” however complete or elaborate. 
Real and written history are not identi- 
cal, There is a vast difference between 
the human narrative and the divinely or- 
dered course of events. The writer is 
not in any proper sense the historian, but 
the delineator of history, as Apelles was 
not Alexander, but only his portrait- 
painter. God isthe chief factor, the Great 
Historian, and man copies, in the phonetic 
characters of his fallible apprehensions, 
what God writes in the grander and more 
compiete language of facts. 

On this view, the work of the narrator 
is very plain. He does not make history. 
He is simply an explorer, and finds every 
thing, the facts, forces, and laws, and, fin- 
ally, the Great Lawgiver. He is no judge 
either, or critic, of the course he describes, 
to amend it, as La Place assumed to 
amend God’s plan of the material uni- 
verse. 

With this idea of God in history are 
closely connected two of its essential ele- 
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ments—unity and vitality. The unity of 
history is more than the juxta-position of 
events, or their connection, even, on the 
line of cause and effect. It is more than 
the concentrated forces, working quietly 
through a century ; or breaking out in a 
crisis or a startling revolution; more,even, 
than the ruling combinations and har- 
monies of an age. Itisasomething which 
lies deeper, and spreads wider than any 
or all of these. It comprises all the facts 
and forces which constitute the epochs, 
and all the epochs which produce the ages, 
and all the ages which have occurred, and 
will occur, in the progress of the race. It 
is the unity of the Divine Plasa, which 
takes hold of, and organizes all. It is 
God’s idea of the development of human- 
ity. 

This is the key-notein history. It dom- 
inates all its harmonies and discords. It 
rules its rise, its direction, and its end, 
from the fall of a sparrow to the fall of a 
nation and of the race. There is but one 
universe, because there is but one Su- 
preme and Unifying Will. Every one of 
the numberless suns and stars and sys- 
tems, that revolve in infinite space, in 
their inter-revolutions and balancings; 
all laws of intelligence, of thought, of feel- 
ing, of motion, and of memory; all at- 
tractions and repulsions, of evil and of 
good, find their explanation in the unity 
of this divine plan. Under the agitated 
surface of history there is always a deep, 
quiet movement of concord. All the con- 
flicts, traced out, lead to this—the minor 
discords to this major harmony. 

The one indivisible humanity enters, as 
another important part, into this unity of 
History. The unity of mankind is like 
that of a stream which, though composed 
of an indefinite number of drops, has a 
continuous flow from the same source, 
through one channel, to a common out- 
let. The first man was the natural father 
and moral head of the human family. 
Both the race and the historic course com- 
menced with him. ‘The whole of human 
history, by a law of natural generation 
and the plan of the divine government, 
was enveloped in the first man’s history. 
The germ of the race, morally as well as 
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physically, was in him. It was capable 
of development, but not of duplication or 
division. It could be bent, in the freedom 
of the subordinate will, into revolt from 
the sovereign. But no new races could be 
produced from the one race, nor any ele- 
ments brought out, not included in its con- 
stitutional capabilities. 

The unity of history, comprehensively 
stated, is the harmony of all the parts in 
the movement of the whole, on the plane 
of the single human family and the divine 
plan of government. 

The acute Pascal had this in mind when 
he said ; “ The succession of men in all ages 
may be regarded as one man, who lives al- 
ways and learns always.” Cicero express- 
es the same in those philosophic words: 
“Omnia sunt, sed tempore absunt.” But 
there is yet higher authority for this doc- 
trine of historic unity. 
there is none like me; declaring the end 
from the beginning, and from ancient times, 
the things thafare not yet done, saying, 
my counsel shall stand, and I will do all my 
pleasure.” 

The vitality of History is another ele- 
ment brought to light by this theocratic 
idea. There is no history, in the true 
sense, except where there is life. A math- 
ematical point can have definition, and a 
line extension, but neither has any his- 
tory, for neither has self-movement. A 
stone has weight, aikind of dead life. His- 
toric truth, however, is not dead, but full 
of vitality and power. 

The life of a single individual is a devel- 
opment of humanity, but it is only a frac- 
tion, a mere atom of history. Nor would 
the biography of any number of single 
persons constitute anything more. There 
would be no union of parts in a living, or- 
ganic whole, and no general movement. 
An indefinite number of links does not 
make a chain unless they are joined, nor 
all the primary colors in a sunbeam form 
aray of light, unless combined. The life 
of history is that organizing force that 
draws together and combines individuals 
and communities and nations and races, 
through the successive ages, into the sum 
total of all the ages, and into the growth 
of the one completed human race. 


“T am God, and * 
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It is this vital principle that makes histo- 
ry aunit, a matter of mankind, rather than 
of individual men, Biography is made up 
chiefly of what is peculiar, history of what 
is general. Idiosyncrasies fall off like cin- 
ders from the anvils of Time, in the heats 
and under the hammers of Providence; 
while all the essential elements of human- 
ity, in whatever new forms they appear, 
are welded together and wrought into the 
solid substance and uses of the race, A 
man becomes great in history, not by in- 
tensifying individualisms, but by acompre- 
hensive grasp of what is common. He* 
seizes some great thought of the times, 
some ruling idea, and embodies, and makes 
it practical. Like Moses, he becomes an 
epitome of the age; an Alexander or a Na- 
poleon, he stands for a public institution, 
almost for a whole nation. Washington 
‘embodied an epoch, and our martyred Lin- 
coln was a hand of God in history. 

“Nothing,” says Hase, “is a part of Chris- 
tian history which has not, at some period, 
passed into actual life, and consequently 
become immortal, by exhibiting in itself a 
true refraction of the Christian spirit, for 
as God is only the God of the living, so 
history is not a record of that which is life- 
less,” 

The history of the race, like the progress 
of human life, is its vital movement of flow 
from infancy, through childhood and man- 
hood, on to its final destiny. Only, the 
world will never come to an imbecile old 
age. “Antiquitas seculi juventus mundi,” 
It grows stronger with years, notwith- 
standing its debilitating periods. By a 
figure of speech, it may be said to reason, 
to gather up treasures, to compute and dis- 
tribute them again. It stores up all that 
is vital and valuable of the past, incorpo- 
rates it into the moving present, and thus 
transmits it to the future. These transmis- 
sions are the immortal portions of history. 
They run through all the generations, and 
by a law of entailment that makes history 
heir to the wealth of the ages. 

In this life-view of History lie its prac- 
tical interest and its force as a philosophy 
of civilization. It changes it from mere 
mechanics to dynamics, from a dead anat- 
omy or archeology, to a breathing phys- 
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iology. Its study, instead of a post-mor- 
tem examination, is the intercourse of an 
inquisitive pupil with a living and philo- 
sophic teacher. 

History cannot be only a statics, nor 
mere statistics. It never stands still, And 
it never moves in acircle, returning at the 
close of a period to where it started at 
the beginning. Its movements are gener- 
ally slow, too slow for a class of impatient 
waiters for the tardy coming of expected 
events. But sometimes a whole century 
of advancement is crowded into a decade 
‘of years, as in our recent history, that sets 
humanity forward with a velocity and 
moral grandeur that appalls the timid, 
when hoary oppressions melt away at the 
fiat of Providence, like snows under a trop- 
ical sun. 

But what, more .exactly, is this life- 
power of History? What is its source? 
Nature says: “It is not in me.” It is 
higher than nature. Humanity says, “It 
is notin me.” It is higher than humani- 
ty. God is the life of history, in whom all 
things live. He is distinct from the histor- 
ie course, and above it, and yet is in it, and 
imparts to it all its order and motions and 
sublimity. He breathed life into the first 
man, and he made the race historical by 
the continuity of that life, as a procreative 
power of unity and of progress. It is God 
that keeps the breath in this throbbing 
heart of humanity, and the blood flowing 
in its veins. Should he cease breathing 
into it the pulsating life of his efficient 
will, that great heart would cease to beat, 
the ages stop in their revolving centuries, 
and history come to an end. 

Oftigen took this theistic view when he 
said: “The soul of the world is nothing 
other than the power and wisdom of God, 
which is able to combine these great mor- 
al differences into one living whole, and 
which pervades and animates the uni- 
verse, subjecting all dissonances to a high- 
er law of harmony.” 

The moral freedom of man, as the sub- 
ordinate factor, abates nothing from this 
dependence, or from the sovereign effi- 
ciency of the Supreme. Whatever diffi- 
culty there may be metaphysically in har- 
monizing liberty and dependence, there is 


none historically. The freeddém of the sub- 
jects, and the sovereignty of the Ruler, are 
fixed facts. Nor did man’s rebellious claim 
toself-rule lead God to abdicate the throne, 
or change his plan of government. It in- 
troduced a new, but not an unlooked-for 
element. It defined thus early the capa- 
bilities of the human will, and opened to 
its activities the realm of evil, as well as 
of a higher and more certain good. Ifhu- 
man freedom, in the first Adam, turned 
history from its pure starting-point, away 
from God, divine foreordinations had pro- 
vided, in the second Adam, to turn it back 
to him again, and to widen its channel 
through the human consciousness, and 
deepen it by the flow of redeeming love. 
Instead of casting God out of history, the 
fall brought him more immediately and 
Fully into it. It called for an incarnate Dei- 
ty, and thus duplicated God's self-revela- 
tion. It brought Christ into History, as 
the life of the restored humanity ; and this 
it did virtually at the very point of the fa- 
tal lapse—Christ, the Son of God, and the 
seed of the woman—of the very woman by 
whom and in whom the fall commenced. 

From that early period Christ has been 
the chief historic personage. In the lamb 
that symbolized him to Abel, began to 
work the Lamb of God, by whose blood 
the first martyr, and perhaps the first sin- 
ner, through faith in him, were brought 
back toGod, All history takes from him 
the line of probation, in the reprieve of 
justice which he introduced. More and 
more, in modern history, does the Chris- 
tian idea become the point of moral con- 
flict, and of intellectual and moral con- 
quest. More and more does this “seed of 
the woman” bruise the serpent’s head, in- 
telligence triumphing over ignorance, lib- 
erty over oppression, science and the Bi- 
ble over infidelity. The only progressive 
forces are the Christianly theistic. Brahm- 
inism is at a stand-still. Boodhism lan- 
guishes. The light of science has depart- 
ed from them both, and the lamps of Chris- 
tian history are now shining on the banks 
of the Ganges, and under the peaks of the 
Himalayas. Mohammedanism ceased to 
make conquests centuries ago, and now 
wilts in the sunlight of science, and faints 
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away in the vital air of a pure Christian- 
ity. The Papacy, as a temporal power, 
has fallen out of history, The hammers of 
Providence, for more than half a century, 
have been dashing it in pieces like a pot- 
ter’s vessel. 

The poor pontiff, who has so long 
claumed to be king of kings, and has en- 
throned and dethroned whom he would, 
is now among the lowliest of subjects, and 
has not where to lay his head. Roman- 
ism is in convulsions on the banks of the 
Tiber, and is losing its hold in its old home- 
steads—Italy, Austria, France, Mexico, 
and South America, A junto of Jesuits 
cannot longer fence out free thoughts from 
the minds of inquiring men, nor a college 
of cardinals lock up the temple of knowl- 
edge, and give stones to the hungry peo- 
ple instead of bread. Jesus, in these last 
days, is stronger than the Jesuits. Con- 
science is above the Cardinals, above com- 
pacts, and constitutions even, and with 
great facility mends up the old, or makes 
new and better ones, 
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It is a shallow view of history that shuts 
God out of it, and sets him in some ceru- 
lean loft, an idle spectator of its process- 
es, making the progress of the race turn 
on the laws of propagation and of bread- 
stuffs, as does the boasting materialistic 
philosophy of Buckle and Draper, The 
wiser among the heathen had a profound- 
er idea of history. Herodotus refers the 
darker events directly to the divine an- 
ger—@s0c Néusovs—and Plato declares his 
faith in the theocratic life of history when 
he says, ‘God determines all things.” 

History without a vital Divine force, isa 
dead mechanism, without problem or prog- 
ress. It teaches nothing, for it has no 
significance. It is a succession of ciphers, 
and gives only a cipher as the result, To 
reconstruct history on this profound noth- 
ingness—the identity of being and non- 
being, and call it the Philosophy of Histo- 
ry, is the joint achievement of modern 
Pantheism and Atheism—their latest 
vaunted conquest. Bootless labor of blind 
reason, 
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“T serve the strongest!” So spake Offerus, 
A mighty giant of the olden time, 
Who, striding forth from out the savage wilds 
Of Scythia, gazed down with scorn upon 
T@ puny Southrons. Seven full feet in height, 
With brawny shoulders, limbs of rugged 
strength, 
His arms with muscles knotted like tough 
steel, 
Tn one huge hand he bore a sapling pine, 
Which, with a dextrous twist, he had uptorn 
From out its native earth in unknown wilds 
Where Volga’s flood distils from Ural’s snows, 
He used it half as weapon, half as staff, 
Or swung it, careless, with an idle touch, 
Or sent it groaning through the air to crush 
An iron helmet like a paper cap. 
“Who is the strongest?” So asked Offerus; 
And each one pointed to the Emperor, 
Who, with a single nod, controlled a world, 
Who gathered treasures from a hundred lands, 
Who held within his grasp a myriad lives. 
He seemed the strongest; so great Offerus 
Bowed at his throne and followed him to war. 
Full well he pleased his master; gruff, but 
gay, 


With frank good-nature beaming on his face, 
His massive features lighted with a smile, 
Grim, hard, but kindly. Full of merry jest, 
But ever ready for the serious work 
Of war that was no playing. East and West 
His name was feared; at banquet, as at fight, 
Others, compared with him, were weakly 
boys. 


One eve the Emperor pitched his tent beside 
A mighty forest; one whose ancient pines 
Made midnight of the noonday, night itself, 
Palpable darkness. But within the tent, 
Where, canopied with crimson, couched on 

silk, 
The monarch and his giant quaffed their wine, 
Rang out coarse laughter, interspersed at times 
With merry music, which a harper drew 
From out his harp, and joined to it his voice 
Tn bacchanalian song. But, as he sang, 
It chanced, ’mid oaths and jests, that he let fall 
The devil's name, at which his half-drunk lord, 
Muttering low words, with trembling finger 
drew 
A cross upon his forehead. 
Offerus, 


“How!” said 





Unto his comrades, “ what new jest is this 
The Prince is making now?” Buthe replied, 
“Good giant, this I did because of one 
—An Evil One—who haunts this darksome 
wood 
With rage andfury.” “Hal” cried Offerus, 
“T have a fancy for wild things, you know; 
Come, let us hunt this forest.” ‘ Nay,” 
In horror cried the Prince, lowering his voice 
To a hoarse whisper, “ Thou might’st truly fill 
Thy larder, but meanwhile destroy thy soul!” 
The giant’s mighty laugh rang out full loud 
And echoed ’mid the pine-trees; bitter scorn 
Was in each note. “Ha! say you so, my 
Lord? 
Thou fearest, then! Then I at last have found 
A stronger master; him I henceforth serve, 
No other. Fare thee well!” 


Forth at the word 
The giant strode, swinging his piue-tree staff 
And humming cheerily. He sought not far, 
For in a desolate spot where, long before, 
A thunder-bolt had cleared a little space, 
Leaving but blackened stumps to mark the 
spot 
Where once reigned forest kings, an altar 
stood, 
Built of black cinders, plastered on each side 
With noisome pitch and brimstone. On it lay 
A heap of polished skulls and whitened bone, 
Glistening in horrid contrast as the moon 
Threw a pale glance upon the weirdsome 
sight. 
The giant knew no fear; he strode along 
Close to the altar, then drew slowly in 
A mighty breath, and sent it forth again 
In one long echoing call, at the same time 
Brandishing high his ponderous staff in air, 
He brought it down upon the blackened earth 
Until it quaked again. A second time 
He called upon the fiend, and yet once more 
The horrid echoes rang among the pines. 
Then sitting down, his back against a tree, 
Heslept. At midnight came the One he called, 
Black as the night, and riding on a steed 
Molded of night and fire. Full gaily joined 
The twain together, and went forth to seek 
Adventure. 


Well great Offerus pleased 
His master, well the fiend the man. 
But so it chanced, upon a certain day, 
That on the high road they three crosses spied. 
The devil shrank and trembled. “Come, my 
friend,” 
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Quoth he to Offerus, “Come, let us take 

This little by-path, and so pass around; ” 

But the strong giant, knowing nought of fear, 

Drew at full length his bow, and straightway 
shot 

A yard-long arrow through the centre cross, 

“How!” quoth the fiend, “know you not, 
bold man, 

That yonder Mary’s Son hath power great 

To save or to destroy?” “If that be so,” 

Replied the giant, “ here I quit thy side, 

I serve the strongest only.” With a laugh 

Of mocking rage, the Devil fled. On rode 

The giant, asking every one he met 

For Christ, the Son of Mary. But, alas! 

The answer came from young, and aged 
lips— 

“We know him not, seek further.” 


So he sought 
Still patiently, until a hermit came, 
A holy man of God, and he with voice 
Trembling with age but full of heavenly love, 
Expounded to the giant Christian faith. 
Low bowed he to the hermit, filled with awe, 
For he at last had found the perfect strength 
He had so blindly worshiped. ‘Good my 
lord,” — 
He spake right humbly—*“ tell me what to do 
To gain this heaven and find this mighty King 
Who conquered Death and Hell. Him will I 
serve, 
No other.” “Go then and pray, my son, 
Fast, weep, wear sackcloth, so shalt thou 
attain * 
Unto this favor.” Sad, the giant sighed, 
“T cannot do it. Sir, I know no prayers, 
I soon should lose my mighty strength in 
fasts ; 
If there’s no other way to serve this Christ 
And gain yon Heaven, I needs must lose it 
all.” 
“Then foolish man!” replied the hermit, “ yet 
There is one other way. Go, give thyself 
To do with all thy heart some holy work. 
Behold yon river! Deep the flood, and wide, 
Without. or bridge, or ford. Go, thou art 
strong, 
Bear weary pilgrims o’er from bank to bank; 
So shalt thou serve the Master.” At the word 
Up rose good Offerus in his giant strength. 
“Good: that shall be my labor; willingly 
I'll please the Saviour thus.” 


So Offerus 
Built for himself upon the sedgy bank 
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Ahnutofrushes. Year by year he bore 
Patiently pilgrims, like some mighty beast 
Of burden, But if any traveler wished 
To give him money—‘ Nay, my friend,” he 
said, 
“No earthly gold care I to take for wage; 
I labor for eternal life!” 
When weary years 
Had passed, and on the aged giant’s head 
Rested but snow-white locks, and few of 
those, 
What time the winter blast drove snow and 
ice . 
Before it, and the raging, swollen flood 
Roared past his humble dwelling, Offerus 
Heard in the night a little, plaintive voice, 
Call from the other side 
“Oh, good, tall Offerus, 
Come carry me across!” 
So forth he went, 
Though wearied with his toil, and wading 
through 
He reached the other side, but none was there 
That needed. So, thinking he must have 
dreamt, 
He slept again; but once more came the voice, 
So sad and touching. 
“Come, good Offerus, 
Dear, good, great Offerus, take me across!” 


With a strong effort casting sleep aside 

He crossed again, but still no pilgrim saw. 
His errand bootless, he lay down and slept, 
But heard again the voice—imploring, sad— 


“Good giant Offerus, carry me across!” 
The patient giant thought upon his Lord 
Who did so much to save a thankless world, 
And, without one low murmur, grasping fast 
His pine-tree staff, he plunged into the flood. 
There, on the other brink, there stood a child, 
A sweet, fair boy, with bowing golden curls, 
In his left hand the standard of the Lamb, 
And in his right a globe. Right easily 
The giant placed him on his shoulder, but 
Once entered in the river, that fair child 
Weighed on him strangely, Fiercer grew 
the storm, 
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The ice-cold water chilled him to the heart, 
And ever heavier grew the wondrous child. 
Great drops of sweat stood on the giant’s brow 
When on the shore he gently placed the boy, 
And, panting with his labor, “ Little Lord,” 
He said, “I pray thee come not thus again, 
For hardly have I struggled for our lives.” 
But then the little one, so sweet and fair, 
Dipping with one hand in the brimming flood, 
Baptized the giant. “ Fear not thou, good soul, 
Nor marvel at the trembling of thy limbs. 
Rather rejoice, for thou hast borne across 
The Saviour ofthe world. Thou art forgiven 
For all thy sins, and Offerus no more 
Shalt thou be called but Christopher. Now 
plant 
Close by the stream thy pine-tree staff, so long 
Withered and lifeless; it shall put forth leaves, 
And bud and blossom. Such shall be the 
sign.” 


The Christ-child vanished in a beaming light; 

But the old giant, folding each on each 

His massive hands, lifted his eyes and prayed. 

“My Master, Christ! I feel my end draws 
nigh. 

My limbs are weak, my strength is gone, but 
Thou 

Hast washed me clean—my blessed Lord 
and God!” 

So, on the morrow, from the pine-tree staff 

Burst leaves and flowers and almonds. The 
third day, 

Around that hut upon the sedgy bank, 

Legions of angels stood with folded wings 

And holy, loving eyes. With songs of joy 

They bore good Christopher away, to meet 

His Lord in Paradise. 


Those patient souls 
Who, with no boast or famous words or deeds, 
Have sought no higher office than to aid 
With comfortable words and loving deeds 
Poor, weary pilgrims, find, as did this saint, 
They bore their Master, and their names shall 

shine 

In golden letters in the Book of Life. 


THE LAST OF MY PANAMA PETS. 


How it may be with others, I know 
not, but with me the Dear Gazelle prin- 
ciple runs all through life. My friends 
either fade or fail, With trees or flowers, 


I never tried any experiments; but it is 
certain that I never loved a pretty girl, 
and wrote sonnets to her soft, black eye, 
but when she came to know me well, she 








was sure to either move away, or—worse 
still—marry some one else in the imme- 
diate neighborhood. So disastrous do 
my affections prove to their objects that 
I now feel a certain delicacy about fixing 
them on goods, wet or dry, of a perish- 
able character. 

I am even afraid to concentrate much 
affection on myself—not from fear of en- 
countering a rival—but simply because 
admiration of any particular excellence or 
virtue, among my many, is dangerous. 
Once I was proud of my hair—it was 
black and shining as a pair of top-boots, 
and grew rich and strong as red-top on a 
river bottom. Now my skull is smooth 
and shining as the summit of the Sierras, 
the boldness of the view only relieved by 
a few grizzled spears, which serve but to 
make the abounding barrenness more 
marked. Once I was rather vain of my 
voice, First it cracked, then it broke nearly 
in two, and now cannot sustain its own 
weight over the shortest bars, nor reach 
the lowest note of the register. And I 
delighted in the dance; my step was 
proverbial for its lightness; now I have 
the gout, and could not cut a pigeon-wing 
with credit, were it as tender even as my 
own toes. 

When I lived in the land of gold I 
never managed to secure any. The most 
promising mine fretered out if I invested 
in it. At last things reached such a pitch 
that owners of quartz-ledges would not 
sell me stock on any terms—not even on 
sixty days. When it rained, my dish was 
by no means upside down—I always at- 
tended to that—but some way it never 
would hold water. 

Making up my mind that there was no 
use staying in a land of gold when none 
of the sands rolled down my trowsers- 
legs, I took passage for home. Crossing 
the Isthmus of Panama I felt the need of 
companionship, and purchased a monkey. 
(That died, as the reader knows, some 
months since.) But a monkey by no 
means filled the aching void. I wanted 
something prettier, lighter, brighter, better 
—something to love, something to caress. 

It suddenly occurred to me that I'd 
better buy a bird. After casting about 
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for some time, and cheapening and chaf- 
fering like a Chatham street Jew, I finally 
succeeded in purchasing a couple of paro- 
quets—at a higher price, I flatter myself, 
than any other pair were sold that day, 
or will be for many a day to come, 
For the birds, and the cage, I paid five 
dollars in gold. The cage was of bamboo, 
but I did not fully realize how thoroughly 
I had been bamboozled, until I saw two 
pairs in a magnificent tin cage, sold to a 
gentleman on a neighboring seat for one 
dollar and a half. Why this difference in 
price I did not then know, nor do I now 
clearly understand. My birds may have 
been better for eating, but, so far as looks 
and behavior are concerned, there is 
every reason to believe that my neigh- 
bor’s purchase was just as good as mine, 

My paroquets were a sad trouble to 
me crossing the Isthmus. They conduct- 
ed themselves much like young girls at 
concerts and singing-school, seeming to 
have no idea at all of the proprieties of 
life. All things, however, have an end, even 
performances on the piano by indifferent 
players; and, in course of time—a Course 
of Time nearly as long as Pollok’s, and 
quite as tedious—the Isthmus was crossed. 

Then we'embarked. On the steam- 
ships they have a rule that no pets shall 
be allowed in the cabins and staterooms. 
This edict is promulgated, I fancy, for the 
benefit of the porters, who make very 
handsome perquisites from the parrots 
and monkeys which the passengers are 
thus compelled to intrust to their care. 
However, I managed to evade the rule, 
and smuggled my bird, cage and all, into 
my stateroom, 

My birds being the only ones allowed 
about the after-deck, attracted much at- 
tention. But on all sides I was warned 
of my folly in attempting to bring them 
North. The oldest passenger—corre- 
sponding to the “oldest inhabitant” so 
familiar to the shore—stated that they 
very rarely lived through the voyage; 
the cold winds, the change of climate, the 
change of food, the salt air, the motion of 
the vessel, their own tenderness of consti- 
tution—each and all of these malign influ- 
ences and natural drawbacks were adduced 
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as reason for the certain demise of my pets. 
But I had determined, whatever their in- 
born habits and instincts might be, to 
make them “birds of passage,” and so 
persevered to the end. 

The end of one of the poor things came 
sure enough—one died, It was the fe- 
male bird, and would have been the 
mother of the brood—had there been a 
brood, I noticed symptoms of sickness 
on her part soon after leaving port. The 
color of her bill underwent a sea-change, 
from a beautiful pink it turned an un- 
healthy yellow, soon fading to a spectral 
white; her feet also paled and bleached 
out until the little claws looked like 
skeleton hands, and I have no doubt the 
pulse was slow and feeble, though all my 
efforts to find it proved unavailing, Her 
feathers became rough; she no longer 
combed her back hair of mornings with 
her claws and dressed her side-curls with 
her beak; her eyes looked jaundiced and 
dull; she was drowsy all the day through, 
and sat with head perched on breast, in- 
different to food and inattentive to the 
performances of the steamer’s brass band 
—which latter might almost have startled 
the dead, 

I did all for the sick bird that could be 
done—if not more—trying various reme- 
dies. The last was olive-oil, suggested by 
a gentleman who claimed to know all 
about paroquets—and I believed he did, 
from the fact that he knew nothing about 
anything else. The stewerd brought me 
a cruet of oil from one of the castors, and 
of that gentle aperient I administered to 
my patient about three table-spoonfuls. 
The consequence was that she died in 
about three minutes! 

The oil was slightly rancid, I fear, and 
ill-caleulated for medicinal purposes. But 
it cannot be said that she died without 
“extreme unction,” for what oil did not 
go down her throat went down and over 
her feathers, literally “ smoothing her pas- 
sage to the grave.” A lady friend of 
mine and the birds sewed the little thing 
up in a shroud made of a tiny kid glove, 
% pistol bullet was tied to her feet, and 
over the side we launched her—a victim 
to the climate and empirics, 
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I would like to chronicle that the poor 
bird’s mate pined himself to, death, but 
truth compels me, in the very teeth of 
romance and tender traditions, to declare 
that he did quite as well afterwards as 
could be expected—better, iu fact ; seem- 
ing decidedly to enjoy having all the cage 
to himself. He hopped around livelier 
than ever, and paid more attention to his 
dress than formerly, With the water-cup 
for a mirror, he would prank and prink 
himself up of mornings as though he in- 
tended making early calls. I have seen 
widowers conducting themselves similarly 
before the first grass had sprouted above 
the grave of the “late lamented,” etc. 
The idea that he was hiding his grief by an 
outward show of jollity, and secretly pin- 
ing away at heart, does not seem reason- 
able to me; for affliction and appetite sel- 
dom find lodgement in the same breast. 
Indeed, I am somewhat suspicious that 
he had something to do with the death of 
his spouse, for, under the pretence of ca- 
ressing her, he used to give her sharp 
dabs with his beak, and her feathers were 
few when she died, I am too familiar 
with married life under certain phases and 
conditions to be misied by caresses which 
in fact are kicks and pinches, and espe- 
cially I’m not to be “ fooled” by birds, 

“Taurita’”’—the old gentleman who 
claimed to know all about birds, and re- 
commended olive-oil, so christened the 
survivor, asserting that it was the Span- 
ish name for all paroquets—throve like 
a green bay-tree; wild as a hawk, and full 
of health and strength, he would scream 
as he swung on his hoop, and chatter to 
himself all the day and half the night 
through, till it seemed that nothing, not 
even olive-oil, could shatter so splendid a 
constitution, And he reached this port 
in safety. 

It was May, the middle of May, the 
month when flowers are supposed to be 
in blossom; and in view of the ethereal 
mildness attributed to the season I put on 
thin clothes and the bird molted. We 
both caught rheumatism in consequence, 
and lay on our backs for a fortnight, I 
got up after a while, but there seemed no 
probability of the bird’s recovering. His 





legs were doubled up and twisted up like 
grape-vine tendrils; as he was not able to 
sit on his perch, I had a bed spread for 
him of cotton-wool at the bottom of his 
cage, and there the poor thing lay, inca- 
pable of even rolling himself over, and I 
had to turn him like a slap-jack. But he 
was a fellow of exceeding pluck, and 
seemed resolved never to say die. Ap- 
proach him with your finger, and he would 
peck it as vigorously as ever, rejecting all 
offers of sympathy, and evincing a deter- 
mination to go down, if go he must, with 
colors and claws defiantly flying. 

After trying Mustang Liniment without 
any apparent good effect, I took him in 
my hand one day and carried him to 
a bird-doctor to inquire what could be 
done for his restoration, The man shook 
his head deprecatingly, and said that 
nothing could be done beyond putting the 
poor thing out of pain. It had cramps, he 
explained, and they were invariably fa- 
tal. Paroquets were too tender to en- 
dure a northern climate—even in spring ; 
they were sure to have such attacks, and 
never recovered from them. And he 
kindly volunteered to kill and stuff my 
pet for me, at a less price than I could 
get as good work done at any other es- 
tablishment in ‘the city. 

I rejected the proposition with horror, 
for as long as there is life there is hope, 
even for a bird; and that afternoon I 
started for the country. (When I can’t 
think of anything else to do I always 
start forthe country.) I had noticed that 
on putting the bird into the cage again 
he seemed much better, and his legs and 
feet were not quite so gnarled and tan- 
gled as before. This good result I attrib- 
uted not so much to the beneficial effects 
of the walk as to the warmth of my hand, 
and gathered a hint from it which I after- 
wards made available. 

The family at home were very much in- 
terested from the first in this sick strang- 
er—he looked so disconsolate, lying on 
his back, his claws sticking up in the air 
like cock-robin’s in the picture represent- 
ative of the murder done on that inno- 
cent by the sparrow; besides, he had 
such a foreign air about him, such a savor 
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of travel, that the feminine sympathies 
were enlisted in his favor at once. 

For some two weeks he had not been 
able to wash himself, and Fanny at once 
suggested that he must have a bath. A 
bath is her sovereign remedy for all pains 
and aches that come to her pets, and she 
had already drowned one rabbit, two kit- 
tens, and a guinea-pig. I offered no ob- 
jections to the proposed practice, and a 
bowl of tepid water was immediately 
prepared. But the paroquet, being a 
party more immediately concerned, did 
not take things so quietly. 

“Tt will do you good, poor Birdy,” said 
Fanny; but Birdy entertained a totally 
different opinion, and kicked and pecked 
and screamed, and was only finally plunged 
head and tail under, after a most emphatic 
protest. 

After coming out of his porcelain tub, 
poor Laurita was a sorry-looking object 
indeed, and of this he seemed conscious; 
for he dropped his tail and his indignant 
tone, and made no further demonstrations 
of pride. After having his feathers ten- 
derly dried, he was hung over the kitchen 
stove, from a string used in the fall for 
drying apples, and very soon no traces of 
moisture were visible on his body. He 
seemed to feel better immediately; his 
black eyes twinkled as they had not done 
for days; and he opened and shut both 
them and his claws, as though rejoicing 
in a new strength. 

That evening, Fanny was very busy 
with needle and thread and red flannel. 
So many other objects of interest were 
on the carpet that very little attention 
was paid to what she was doing; but the 
next morning the secret was out. She 
had made a pair of red flannel drawers 
for the paroquet, and they were tried on 
him before breakfast. A more astonished 
bird you never saw. One would really 
have thought that he never before had on 
drawers, the heathen! He pecked at 
them, evidently under the impression that 
they were something good to eat; indeed 
they made his feet look not unlike huge 
red berries. By and by he became used 
to the integuments and seemed to view 
them with considerable satisfaction. His 
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attempts at swallowing them ceased imme- 
diately he discovered that they were sat- 
urated with Perry’s Pain Killer. 
Thenceforth Fanny’s attentions never 
ceased for a single moment. For some- 
thing more than a week, I do not believe 
that bird had adry hour. He was bathed 
before meals and after, early in the morn- 
ing and late at night. No restrictions, 
however, were placed on his diet; he was 
allowed to eat everything; cake, light and 
spongy, flecked with raisins and currants, 
was baked especially for him. Hickory 
nuts were cracked and the delicate white 
meats thrust into his bill—making them 
literally “forced meats.” And at last he 
came to enjoy being fussed over and made 
an invalid of so much, that I do believe 
he was rather sorry when he got well. 
His convalescence was rapid. After 
once recovering sufficiently to cling fee- 
Bly to his perch, he very soon got strong 
and steady on his pins as a feathered ca- 
thedral; and the first use of his recovered 
feet was to kick and tear off his drawers, 
seeming to regard them as a badge of suf- 
fering and sickness. Or, as the summer 
was advancing with rapid strides, perhaps 
he found them uncomfortably warm. 
How he did enjoy that summer! Hung 
out on the veranda in his cage, he would 
fairly shriek in his great glee until we 
were fain to stop his mouth with sugar. 
He never learned to talk, in spite of all 
the lessons that were given him. I mean 
he never learned to talk intelligibly, for, 
though he kept up an incessant chatter- 
ing to himself, no one could tell what he 
was saying. But he developed asurpris- 
ing faculty for imitating sounds. It was 
rather unfortunate, perhaps, that his chief 
talent lay in the reproduction of the most 
discordant noises ; the clang of the pump, 
the creaking of a cart, the stridulous song 
of the patent self-acting swing—all these 
awoke his throat to emulation, and not 
one of them got the better of him. In- 
deed, he rather improved on the original 
discords, and gave us the shrillness with va- 
riations. He had one soft note, however, 
the most charmingly melodious whistle 
ever heard. But, strangely enough, 
when you wished him to pump or creak, 
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he’d whistle ; and, when you wished him 
to whistle, he’d clang and creak. That 
contradictory element of human nature 
was not wanting in his breast. Whis- 
tling he principally reserved for his own 
amusement, when no audience was gather- 
ed round; then, swinging in his hoop, he’d 
whistle for hours. Little did I think that 
for him the old proverb would be reversed, 
and that a whistling bird would come to 
a bad end, while many a crowing girl 
lived and thrived the country over. 

He was always crazy to be taken out 
from his cage, and put up in the vines, 
and among the apple-blooms. With the 
assistance of that beak of his, he would 
perform the most wonderful and funniest 
gymnastics, in the gravest way. Now he 
would swing by it, or make his way from 
branch to branch by its aid, somewhat as 
that beauty of the vermicular creation, the 
measuring-worm, progresses ; then, again, 
he would hang by one claw, and take a 
bird’s-eye view of things and the sky 
from that most unusual position for ac- 
complishing such views. He ate neither 
leaves, nor apple-blooms, nor branches, 
but he delighted in pulling them to pieces. 
From the utter recklessness with which he 
ignored his inability to put the pieces to- 
gether again you might have thought him 
an out-and-out reconstructionist. 

Altogether, I do believe he enjoyed 
himself, and was thoroughly happy, never 
once regretting his native forests, nor his 
dead and ocean-buried bride. In his way he 
was a philosopher, and the carpe diem idea 
seemed to strike him most favorably, He 
belonged to the nil admirarischool, more- 
over; seemed to expect everything, and 
be surprised at nothing, but accepted 
events as they developed themselves with 
a perfect indifference to causes, remote or 
immediate. I never remember to have 
seen him surprised but once; that was 
when some bluebirds, jealous of his prox- 
imity to their nest, made a raid on him. 
Then he was astonished, dumbfounded, 
and utterly bewildered. When the ill- 
tempered wings came flashing around him, 
in their blueness like the best tempered 
Damascus blades, while beaks snipped at 
his eyes like scissors, a look of astonish- 





ment did indeed wrinkle his brow, or 
rather his beak, and he opened the latter 
in @ threatening way on a general princi- 
ple of combativeness, though utterly in- 
capable of making any effectual and or- 
ganized resistance. On that one occasion, 
especially when dashed from my finger 
by their fierce onslaught, he lost his com- 
posure, as well as his balance, but never 
lost he it before nor afterwards. 

When I left him last September, his 
health, general and particular, seemed ex- 
cellent, and any insurer of birds’ lives 
would have taken a risk on him at small 
rates against anything but cats. He 
seemed determined to live forever, and I 
had commissioned a medical friend, ply- 
ing between this port and Panama, to 
ship me a wife for him when the warm 
suns of July came, to endow the experi- 
ment with a probability of success. But 
this morning's mail brings me a letter from 
Fanny, containing sad news. I give itin 
her own words, and with her own punc- 
tuation, for I never take liberties with 
author’s—as the editors of magazines do: 


“Poor Laurita is dead, he seemed perfect- 
ly well one day I found him with his feet all 
curled up just as he was when you brought 
him here. I put him in a warm bath and 
held him in my hands he felt better, but all 
at once he flew out of my hand to the floor 
and died. Wemiss him very much he was so 
happy that he always was whistling I think 
he died of too much happiness—good bye.” 

I like to get news in that way: the 
story is told without adornments or cir- 
cumlocution. First, we are made to un- 
derstand in one short incisive sentence 
that the bird is dead; then, without any 
unnecessary flourish of rhetorical hand- 
kerchiefs or torrents of that twaddle which 
passes on paper for tears, we have the 
facts about his death, and the particulars 
of his last moments. Yet another dis- 
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patch from home informs me that Fanny 
felt the loss most keenly, and came down 
to dinner with her eyes red and swollen 
as though she had been weeping, and 
looking over the open page of the letter 
before me, in which the calamity is so 
simply set forth, I can discern blots on 
the paper which are all too pearly to 
have been made by ink. 

Poor Fanny; her pets seem fated as 
well as mine. Last summer she had a 
rose, a rabbit, a kitten and a great New- 
foundland dog. The rabbit ate the rose, 
the kitten ate the rabbit, the dog de- 
voured the kitten, and now it only re- 
mains for a bear to come along and carry 
off the dog, to make, her desolation and 
the work of retribution complete. The 
paroquet was a sort of company prop- 
erty between us, and now ¢# is gone. 
Ah, well, such is life—or rather such is 
death. Fanny must learn a lesson some- 
what earlier in life than it came to me, and 
school herself to love not anything that is 
made of clay, nor even wood, iron, brass 
nor german-silver ; since all such toys are 
fated to go to pieces. From the symptoms 
set forth in the letter, I fancy our bird 
died of cramps. The fairest and best of 
human creatures is subject to cramps, and 
should not be loved for that reason. It 
rejoices me to learn that a warm bath 
was administered promptly to the suffer- 
er, for persistency is no less a jewel than 
consistency, especially in the learned pro- 
fessions, and to know that Dr. Fanny 
kept her practice to the end (i. e. the end 
of her patient) convinces me of the cer- 
tainty of her success, if she pursues the 
course of study I have mapped out for 
her and finally graduates as an M.D. 
The world is altogether too thickly peo- 
pled, and stands in sad need of weeding; 
a few more female doctors would thin the 
ranks nicely. 


—_——. oe 


VISITS TO THE HOMES OF AUTHORS. 
No. 2. 


I nap just left my letter of introduction 
and card with a servant at the door, and 
was proceeding down the short walk be- 
tween the house and the gate leading into 


the street, when I heard my name pro- 
nounced by a female voice, gentle and 
cultured in its tones, 

Turning, I saw in the doorway a young, 
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lady-like figure, and a face beaming with 
full, ripe health. 

It was Mrs. Dickens. 

Frank, but modest in manner, with 
marked heart-warm cordiality, yet with 
a well-bred, wifely air, her greeting was 
of that friendly tone which makes you 
feel, although a stranger, as if you had 
been long expected, and was unmistaka- 
bly welcome. 

Conveying Mr. Dickens’ regrets at his 
inability to see me then, owing to his ill- 
ness and the doctor’s prohibition of visit- 
ors, she expressed his and her own hope 
that these would soon cease. 

As she spoke, a sweet little uproar of 
children’s voices arose from an adjoining 
room. Quickly catching it, she apologized 
for it with an apparently concealing, but 
manifest motherly pride, so natural and 
engaging, which in tone defends, while in 
language it condemns the childish frolic 
and glee. 

“They are our little ones,” she said. 
“As I teach them myself—preferring to 
do so at their tender ages—they will, you 
know, children-like, take advantage of 
the school-madam’s absence.” 

Such was my winsome introduction to 


THE HOME OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


It was in a quiet street, near Regent’s 
Park, in the West End of London—a 
neighborhood sought by people of culti- 
vated tastes and moderate means, The 
neat brick house of two-and-a-half stories, 
with a curved front, was one of a row of 
residences of the same size and appoint- 
ments, which were only not elegant for 
want of size. A velvety little grass-plat 
lay like a large green mat between the 
house and the street, from which last it 
was separated by a solid wall pierced by 
a well-locked gate. 

Nothing so much strikes an American 
in England as these ever-present, tiresome 
stone walls and barred gates, which vigi- 
lantly guard every, even the meanest 
house, as a banker's safe the valuables of 
its proprietor. These homes thus _in- 
trenched, are literal Epitomes of English 
Law—the “Castles” where the owner 
may, but the king may not, enter—do- 
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mestic Towers, begirt with significant 
warnings of privacy. Here, shut in from 
intrusion or reach, are the richest treas- 
ures of an Englishman; amid which he 
retires and holds his court, whence all 
who are unbidden are kept far, far off, 
and where those who are invited share a 
welcome and cheer unknown in any other 
country, our own excepted—Epitomes, 
too, are these—Emphasized Compendiums 
of English Life—inside aglow with all the 
comforts which wealth can converge 
around itself—kept from the grasp and 
seizure of hungry, wolf-like Need and 
Crime, which prowl outside around the 
inclosure, 

This neat, cottage-like house was Dick- 
ens’ first home—then bright with the 
presence of a wife whom he had married 
after the first full burst of literary applause 
had come up from all England, as “The 
Sketches by Boz” and “The Pickwick 
Papers” appeared—the first Home that 
he had made for himself. He had come 
up to London as a lad from his father’s 
house at Portsmouth—that seaport where 
he had made the acquaintance of the Cap- 
tain Cuttles, Jack Bunsbys, and other 
sailor characters that move in his books 
with such vivid, flesh-and-blood reality. 
In London he had lived as a law student 
in various places, in such chambers and 
stow-away places as boys straggle into, 
who, alone in a large city, are left to them- 
selves with little money, and with as little 
liking, perhaps, for the studies they are 
put to. Quitting, after a time, these stud- 
ies, to him so uncongenial, and which 
were not quite wholly profitless, because 
they enabled him subsequently to carry 
on the great suit of Bardell vs. Pickwick, 
he betook himself to reporting police mat- 
ters for the daily “True Sun” and Morn- 
ing Chronicle, during which period he 
bestowed himself in such aerial places and 
quarters as those ill-paid Scavengers and 
Purveyors grope nightly to in London. 

At last the sculpturesque delineations 
of Underground Life in the Metropolis— 
the tireless, varied descriptions ofits many- 
phased crimes—collected and grouped in a 
book, and illustrated by his friend Browne, 
had concentrated upon him public atten 
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tion, and opened the cornucopia of the 
English reading-world, whose wide mouth 
has never since ceased to drop its full- 
weighted sovereigns into his lap, He mar- 
ried—mating, as_he felt, thoroughly and 
well. Children.came into that comforta- 
ble Home with their romps and plays. 
The children of his Imagination increased 
even more rapidly. No Home in England 
was then happier—for it had every ele- 
ment that could make up the warm, rich 
threads which seemed inwoven so beau- 
tifully in the warp and woof of his intel- 
lectual, social and domestic life. No name 
stood out more prominently among the 
most honored; no brain in England work- 
ed.so happily—and so successfully—in its 
creations, and in pecuniary results. 

In this house Dickens had lived ever 
since his marriage. 

At the time of the visits of which I am 
now speaking, he was just preparing to 
make his hurried trip to this country—a 
tripcomprised between January and June; 
cramming himself with all sorts of infor- 
mation to fit himself for observing and for 
writing the “American Notes,” which he 
was then under contract to produce with- 
in the coming eight months. 

His study was piled with Maryatt’s, 
Trollope's, Fidler’s, Hall’s and other Trav- 
els in and Descriptions of America, and 
blazed with highly-colored maps of the 
United States, whose staring blues, reds, 
and yellows, so much in contrast with the 
colorless maps of Europe, greatly amused 
him. 

“Tcould light my cigar against the red- 
hot State of Ohio,” hesaid. 

He was anxiously in quest of knowledge 
respecting this country ; desiring to bring 
within the compass of his brief stay here, 
as wide a reach of space, and as great a 
variety of subjects, as possible. He ex- 
pressed his inability to go into the Gulf 
States, as his policy of life insurance for- 
bade it—an interdict which he had, he 
said, in vain endeavored to remove. 

Speaking of the character of the books 
which had been written by travelers in 
America, he remarked the general ten- 
dency to draw wide national conclusions 
from isolated exceptional facts—to charge 
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the nation with the peculiarities of a few 
individuals met by chance on steamboats 
and railroad cars, 

“There is a great temptation to give all 
the funny or dramatic incidents one meets 
in travel—to set out individual grotesque- 
ness—single exaggerations as types—or if 
not ostentatiously to exhibit them, at least 
to leave them as types or indices of the 
average national character. I can go in 
almost any part of England and find peo- 
ple, scenes, classes, and conversations pre- 
cisely like these exceptional cases, set 
down as specimens of American life in 
general; and yet I know that while 
these exceptional cases are English, they 
might just as well and easily be found in 
Germany, Russia, America, or in any civ- 
ilized part of the world.” “No doubt,” 
he continued, “there are types of charac- 
ter that take on a national hue and color. 
The Sam Slicks—the western jokes and 
sayings in your newspapers—the large 
exaggerated expressions, taking the pro- 
portions of a continent, even when deal- 
ing with neighborhood or private mat- 
ters—these are exclusively American— 
unmistakably belonging to the genus Yan- 
kee. Should you search through every 
variety of English literature you could not 
match them.” 

“What strikes you in London ?” he in- 
quired; “for what impresses a stranger, 
are the peculiarities—the points that sep- 
arate it, by contrast, from his own coun- 
try. One may thus travel, without quit- 
ting his own house; for the main object 
of leaving the comforts of home is to learn 
the differences between those among 
whom one lives; the objects, architecture, 
the social features about you, and those 
of other nations. The comments of a Ger- 
man on England are the best descriptions 
of Germany. If you tell me how London 
strikes you, you but mention wherein 
New York differs from it. What is com- 
mon to the two is neither New York nor 
London.” 

The vast masses of London were men- 
tioned as arresting the attention of a vis- 
itor from a country then having no cities 
comparable with the English capital in 
size; and the stony indifference with 
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which this mass, daily triturated in the 
same common mortar, regarded its com- 
posing atoms, was also remarked. “ Yes, 
that must be so. In the country every 
man and horse is observed—the coats of 
both are known along the whole road. 
In a village, the appearance of a stranger 
is discussed at every tea-table. Ina city 
where ninety-nine per cent are strangers 
to everybody, people would as soon read 
the Directory as to stop and observe ev- 
ery new face they enountered.” 

The sharp contrasts of London life were 
mentioned; the existence of classes, 
which, in poverty, personal degradation, 
and obliteration of all moral features in 
their foul faces, were wholly unknown in 
our larger land. On this account, the vis- 
itor went on to say, it was difficult for an 
untraveled American to comprehend that 
the portraitures drawn in his works were 
transcripts of actual characters. What 
he read indoors, life-like and breathing 
though it was, he never found outdoors 
in the streets, or under them, The ques- 
tion was then asked whether: his charac- 
ters were drawn from actual life, and 
whether the places and incidents in his 
novels were sketched from nature. 

“Tn answering this question, I may say 
that I have never transferred any char- 
acter or scene entire; but this I can aver, 
that there is scarcely a character or de- 
scription, the nucleus and substantial 
body of which was not furnished from 
reality. Iwas a police reporter—perhaps 
you know. Assuch,and pursuing my own 
vagrant inquiries, I have been over every 
part—in almost every nook, alley and den 
in London; I have been through lanes— 
and such there are—which you could not 
pass through in broad daylight, with any- 
thing safe in your pockets ; where I used 
to put my gloves and handkerchiefs in my 
hat, and took especial pains to keep my 
hat from being knocked off, as it certainly 
would have been had its contents been 
suspected. From the police-officers, and 
these various rambles, I got very many 
outline hints. It is difficult always to 
tell where a particular character, as it is 
finally left, comes from. Of course it must 
be suggested by something seen, met or 

Vou. V.—16 
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read of; but in passing through the men- 
tal laboratory, its constituents are put to- 
gether and colored so subtly and curi- 
ously that it is difficult to decompose the 
various elements.” 

Various topics were broached—frank 
and unrestrained allusions made to per- 
sons, living cotemporaries on both sides 
the water; and subjects, still unsettled 
into history, interplayed through the flit- 
ting phases of conversation, To draw 
these from the sheltering veil of private 
life, the law which I have prescribed to 
myself forbids. 

Geniality, kindness of heart, and nat- 
ural humor, which glinted out, just as a 
brook sings, marked Mr. Dickens’ man- 
ner and conversation. Oneeasily learned 
in looking into the depths of his black eyes, 
emitting a steady light or flashing a sud- 
den glow over his face, then pale and 
marked in all its lines by deep sensibility, 
the source of that inspiration which lifts 
up lowly life, which hates and smites class 
injustice, and brands so incisively the sleek 
self-complacency of well-fed social pride. 

As he sat, chattily pouring out ready 
thoughts and shedding a sunny humor 
over them as these thoughts reached for- 
ward and down into philosophic gener- 
alization, or shimmered in genial play 
along topics momentarily started up and 
pleasantly dismissed, it was manifest that 
Dickens did not hoard up his mental jew- 
els for his works, He has no need of such 
frugality. From his quick, prodigal mind 
he can afford to throw lavishly out the 
pearls which each new wave brings to the 
shore. 

Nine years ago this Home was de- 
stroyed. Its heads went forth from its 
shelter in different directions, each sur- 
rounded by some of the children—each 
holding tightly together lips which, as if 
closed by iron bands, then and since stead- 
ily refused to gratify the public curiosity 
as to the causes of that separation, What- 
ever were the elements which contribut- 
ed to this sad termination of a union 
which stretched through twenty years, 
none, who have partaken of the hospi- 
talities of that Home, can feel aught but 
the keenest sorrow and grief. No wreck 
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of empire, no field. of ruined columns 
strewn with friezes, capitals, and plinths, 
with emptied shrines and broken altars, 
is so touchingly, overwhelmingly sad. A 
Home whence death draws some of its 
members to the silent church-yard, only 
lends new attractions for those who re- 
main, towards the heavenly home, and 
only sheds a more tender sympathy and 
a deeper love among the survivors. But 
a Home whence the inmates go—all liv- 
ing—with faces sternly averted, and at 
whose portals the angel plants the flam- 
ing sword, gathers around it all the gloom 
of a pagan burial; for the past is not, and 
there is no future. 


Blessed, thrice blessed, is 
THE HOME OF FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 
not for the ancestral wealth which in- 
crusts the feudal-looking gothic turrets of 
the house—shakes from the hoary tops 
of old trees standing round—and spar- 
kles from the smooth-shaven lawn lying 
so peacefully before it; nor yet for the 
exquisite views and outlooks from its 
breezy site, into and over the picturesque 
and winding Derwent as slowly it moves 
through scenery which enchants and de- 
tains the tourist, while it distracts the an- 
gler, beckoning his eye away from his 
line to such strange witchery of form, out- 
line and color. Beautiful and desirable as 
are all these—blest as is this spot, amid 
the hills of Derbyshire, in which culture, 
taste for natural scenery, and the refine- 
ments of life, might find their unstinted 
gratification—it is more blessed as show- 
ing that all these charms have been so 
often over-mastered by the stronger calls 
of suffering humanity. Had Florence 
Nightingale had even an ordinary home— 
I will not say an obscure one, in which 
poverty struggled daily to meet the de- 
mands of hunger—but one in which the 
average comforts waited upon moderate 
thrift and competency—the lesson of her 
self-sacrifices, her heroism in learning 
through severest training the art of nurs- 
ing the sick and suffering, and her long 
health-exhausting attendance in hospi- 
tals, camps, and hovels, would have been 
less pronounced, less lofty and ennobling. 
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Here, at this home, with all its wealth 
and luxurious appointments, where her fine 
mind has been carefully enriched, under 
the best of masters, by an extraordinary 
knowledge of the classics, modern lan- 
guages, and art, and by all the multiform 
branches of modern scientific investiga- 
tion, one best learns and most thoroughly 
appreciates the extent and character of 
her self-denying life. Born at Florence, 
in Italy, and taking its beautiful name, 
she seems to have had poured into her 
English nature the gifts which that Art- 
capital bestows upon her children—high- 
wrought sensibility, large and deep pas- 
sion for shapes of beauty, a keen, direct 
sense of the fitting and the true, and a 
wonderful capability for persistent and 
sustained self-devotion. 

Lea-Hurst, with all its ancestral wealth, 
and the valuable and solid social advan- 
tages which landed property confers in 
England, soon after became at once her 
property and home. Here she became a 
proficient in all the studies which make 
up acollege curriculum, and distinguished 
in the more feminine accomplishments of 
music, drawing, and embroidery, The 
walls of her home smile with the wit- 
nesses of these gentle tastes, But all these 
graceful surroundings of her aristocratic 
home—these intellectual riches gathered 
up and garnered in her large mind, did 
not satisfy her longing to be useful to the 
sick and suffering. Leaving this beauti- 
ful home, she immured herself within the 
grim walls of a nurses’ seminary at Kais- 
erwerth, on the Rhine, conforming with 
loving docility to all its microscopic rules, 
and performing, in all their details, its la- 
borious duties. Still young, courted, and 
admired, she withdrew from society and 
founded in London a school for the edu- 
cation of nurses, herself personally presid- 
ing over its minutest routine, and supply- 
ing from hér own purse any deficiencies 
in its receipts. 

Returning to her Derbyshire home, she 
employed her time in giving to the world 
a description of the Kaiserwerth institu- 
tion. But the suffering of the ill-provid- 
ed, tentless soldiers dying in the Crimea, 
summoned her thither, With admiration 
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such as was not felt when the British fleet 
itself sailed from the Downs, did the world 
follow the nurse, with her gathered com- 
pany of forty-two, to the comfortless 
camps near Constantinople, through her 
two years of weary watching and har- 
assing responsibilities, through the fever, 
which prostrated her, leaving her physi- 
cal strength forever broken, but her soul 
still intent on doing good. 

Again to her home, amid the fine scen- 
ery of the Derwent, she came, and amid 
the sweet patience of her nature, in the 
pauses of suffering and pain, wrote her 
notes on nursing. Blessed is the home 
of Florence Nightingale. My friend, 
would you deepen your love, deep as it 
is, for this heroic soul—would you get 
nearer to this index-finger of modern 
civilization? Go to Lea-Hurst, look care- 
fully through that beautiful abode, then 
at the pale, wan mistress, and, scanning 
the setting and the gem, measure by the 
contrast with the ways of others, the val- 
ue of unselfishness—that great central 
virtue of every happy home. 








Striking and peculiar is “The Black 
Country” in England. It occupies the 
central region of the kingdom, and em- 
braces several counties, comprising not 
only the large manufacturing cities of 
Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, Leeds, 
Huddersfield and Bradford, but uncounted 
villages—tributaries to these—scattered 
along the streams that flow through this 
hilly district. 

Black is everything throughoutit; the 
brick or stone villages which blotch its 
surface like unhealthy eruptions; the fac- 
tories which on every side send their tall 
chimney-stacks straight up through the 
murky air; the air itself dark and som- 
brous when the sun is in, and sickly yellow 
when out; the men, women and children 
flitting with blackened faces, in and out 
of these factories to their grimy houses; 
and the vegetation, with nothing green 
left, standing in a hideous mask of soot, 
and evoking a feeling of oppression and 
dreariness, which no effort can throw off. 
Great heaps of coal, dragged out by ma- 
chinery from depths almost incredible, 
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stand in all directions; black trucks, 
handled by bare, coal-stained arms, are 
receiving their black loads, or are being 
dumped into black slides, to be conveyed 
to the hungry maws of black factories 
that creak, and groan, and fume, and ex- 
hale their foul, black breath all the weary 
day, and all the discouraged night. 

And then at night, when you move 
over some of the numberless railways 
that go up and down, and over and 
through, this great black district, and are 
momentarily startled by the long tongues 
of flames thrust out of the black jaws of 
manufacturing piles, and which lick 
angrily the sky, while heavy masses of 
smoke, half illuminated, roll their lurid 
volumes through and away from the spite- 
ful fires, a feeling of awe and apprehen- 
sion creeps over you. Red-shirted men, 
moving through the light, at work, or 
flitting out from behind factory walls, 
and then disappearing, the flames a mo- 
ment playing upon them, and throwing 
long shadows toward you, seem like de- 
mons engaged in some unearthly business. 

Wherever one turns, whether by day 
or night, he finds nothing to cheer his 
spirits; no pleasant sights, such as else- 
where, especially amid rural scenes, inva- 
riably outspread themselves. The clank 
of machinery, ceaselessly working, with 
its unmusical, heavy, monotonous sounds; 
the absence of healthy, bright faces, es- 
pecially those of children, stained, as 
they are here, with the black, bituminous 


_ smoke; looks pinched, thin, bloodless, 


such as confinement always gives; the 
consciousness that work, work, work, 
early and late, from one weary year to 
another, for children, adults, and old men 
and women, and for the merest pittance 
of wages—work, work, work, hopeless of 
the future, wrestling drearily with daily 
want, ever crowding even upon their un- 
relieved tasks—all these oppress the heart 
and thought of the traveler. 

An Englishman may find consolation 
that here are wrought the manufactured 
fabrics of wool, cotton, iron and steel 
which make the commercial wealth and 
political greatness of England; but the 
foreigner sees only the murky scenes, the 
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blackened surfaces, the unhealthy huddles 
of cheap hovels, the cheerless, hopeless 
faces of children, men and women chained 
to ill-paid toil, and seeming to be parts of 
the clanking machinery that crushes and 
craunches remorselessly on. 

Amid these scenes was 


THE HOME OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


It was the beginning of May when our 
visit occurred—the season when, outside of 
“the black country,” spring, in England, 
overflows in flowers, coronates hedge- 
rows with white, foamy crowns, and is vol- 
uptuous in verdurous wealth. Elsewhere 
throughout the kingdom, at this season, 
the trees are heaped with juicy, shiny 
leaves; lanes are piled with vines and 
tangled masses of wild-flowers ; old fences 
are varnished with the tender glazing of 
mosses, and the living fences of the haw 
and holly smile in long white banks across 
fields of rank clover, brilliant with red 
and white bosses, and gay with patches 
of scarlet poppies. But over the black 
district the baleful coating of soot and cin- 
ders has invested everything, and ve- 
neered all the surfaces in hues dusky, 
gloomy and oppressive. 

Starting from the large cloth-making 
city of Bradford, our train at last rumbles 
out of the heavy clouds of smoke that al- 
ways sit sullenly over it, and wheezes up 
the narrow valley, which takes its name 
from the little stream of the Aire,—filled 
with the small blackened villages, of 
which I have spoken—seven miles to 
Keighley—a small hamlet, differing from 
those that stand between it and Bradford 
only in being a trifle larger, and thus pre- 
senting agreatersurface of grime and soot. 

Here leaving the railway, we obtain a 
shaggy boy and horse, with a cart an- 
nexed—the boy believed to be originally 
white of skin, and the horse possibly born 
with a coat of bay. We drive, first, up 
along a gravely valley, with small houses 
of a story and a half, strung thickly along 
the road; then over a steep hill, treeless 
and shrubless,overlooking several narrow, 
deep-sunk valleys, bounded by other hills 
as bleak, cold, and treeless; a thin stunt- 
ed grass barely covering them, with fen- 
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ces of steel-colored stone, running up 
over and dividing this hard-visaged sur- 
face into formal squares, and parallelo- 
grams. Driving over this long, steep hill, 
we surmount another, which lifts us up 
to another cheerless view of dreary hills, 
parted by unsmiling little valleys, along 
and over which lay sluggish palls of smoke, 
created by the small manufacturing ham- 
lets sprinkled everywhere. At the far 
base of this second hill ourshaggy driver 
stops his shaggy pony, and pointing his 
grimy finger up a high, precipitous ascent 
before us, grunted out: 

“You seez, zur, yon place on the top. 
That, zur, be’s Haworth. It’s too hard, 
zur, for a’oss to pull up—so will the gem- 
man and lady walk up? There’s a pull 
across the fields, zur ; and thems as comes 
here, zur, allurs walks.” 

Following the driver’s directions, we 
begin the laborious ascent, up the sharp- 
est acclivity I have ever known tobe sur- 
mounted by a human habitation, much 
less by a collection of them. Not a tree 
or shrub enlivens the scantily covered 
sides of this steep hill. A wagon road 
climbs with difficulty up it. At last we 
reach the beginning of the village. It 
consists of one long, almost perpendicular 
street, paved with dark iron-colored stone 
laid straight across from house to house, 
and leaving no sidewalks; the houses on 
each side, built of the same gloomy ma- 
terial, all of one and a half stories, of the 
same dimensions, a double row of little 
stone boxes, with a stone floor between 
them. Looking from the upper part of 
this street, downwards, Haworth had the 
appearance of a stone gutter, intended as 
a slide for timber or coal. 

At the upper end of the street a sign 
swinging in front of one of these stone 
boxes, disfigured by the effigy of an ox, 
and by the letters “The Black Bull,” in- 
dicated the tavern to which the only son 
and brother, Branwell Bronté, escaped 
from the gloomy unsociality of his fath- 
er’s house to the low companionship and 
fatal excitements of cheap whiskeys ; an 
attraction from which neither the tearful 
entreaties of his sisters, nor the iron se- 
verity of his father, could ever withdraw 
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him. A little way further on, separated a 
little from the village,and on the very sum- 
mit of the treeless hill, stands the Par- 
sonage—the residence of that singularly 
gifted family, the three sisters, Charlotte, 
Emily and Ann Bronté. 

The house isa small, sombre, two- 
storied stone building, a small patch of 
grass lying between it and a gray stone 
wall, which separates but does not screen 
it from a large burial-ground, where be- 
neath dark-colored horizontal slabs, lie 
generations after generations of the for- 
mer inhabitants of Haworth—a population 
fifty times more numerous than the liv- 
ing. The house fronts upon, and the 
room formerly occupied by Charlotte, 
looks over this wide, gloomy, dead field, 
whose features, naturally repulsive, are 
made even gloomier by the wide breadth 
taken up by the horizontal stones, many 
of them hideous with grinning Death’s- 
heads, and other morose emblems of the 
merciless Foe. Nothing could be con- 
trived so to chill, sadden and sink the 
spirits of any human being, even if not pe- 
culiarly sensitive, as Charlotte Bronté was, 
than the outlook from the only window in 
her room, resting in its first glance on this 
dreadful field of flat grave-stones, unre- 
deemed by flowers, shrubs or anything 
human; then gathering in, if possible, 
darker suggestions as this glance slid 
down over the stone lane below, made up 
of flinty houses tenanted by hand-weavers, 
grimly fighting away hunger by unremit- 
ting toil: no congenial or friendly soul 
living anywhere throughout the dismal 
sweep of her vision, and nothing in the 
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further reaches of her unsatisfied look, as 
it went up and over the shrubless and 
treeless hills beyond, to relieve from the 
gloom of nearer objects or bring up a 
single cheerful emotion. Here in this dis- 
mal house, in this dismal village, perched 
on this bleak hill, her daily vision outside 
bounded by other hills just as bleak, lived 
Charlotte Bronté, with short intervals 
away as scholar and teacher, from her 
fourth year until her death. Here were 
written her novels, displaying such won- 
derful mastery of thought, knowledge of 
the human heart, subtle emotion, em- 
bodied in language singularly elevated 
and pure. Here, having lost her mother 
in her first year of existence, she hid 
from the harsh temper and unsympathetic 
nature of her father, and schooled by 
daily discipline, her ever-yearning, unsat- 
isfied longings for heart companionships 
and literary reputation. 

Adjoining the church-yard stands the 
little stone church, in which for over forty 
years her father officiated. Rough beams 
run overhead inside from side to side, 
Large, gloomy, high-backed pews fill up 
the main body of the dark edifice, with 
quaint declarations of ownership fastened 
to each, 

“ Mr. James Beagle has four sittings in 
this pew.” The grey-haired old sexton 
showed us the “ Bronté pew,” and the 
corner where Charlotte sat, pale, timid, 
and patient. A marble tablet, just back of 
this pew, inserted in the wall, above the 
place where rest their bodies, epitomizes 
the history of Charlotte Bronté and her 
family. 


IN MEMORY OF 
Maru, wife of Rev P. Bront2, A.B. Minister of Haworth; 
She died Sept. 15th, 1821, in the 39th year of her age. 

Also of Marta, their daughter; who died May 6th, 1825, in the 12th year of her age. 
Also of E1izaBetu, their daughter; who died June 15th, 1825, in the 11th year ofher age. 
Also of Parrick BRANWELL, their son; who died Sept. 24th, 1848, aged 31 years. 
Also of Emtty Janz, their daughter; who died Dec. 19th, 1848, aged 30 years. 

Also of ANNE, their daughter ; who died May 28th, 1848, aged 29 years. 

She was buried at the Old Church, Scarborough. 
Also of CHaRLorre, their daughter, wife of the Rev. A. B. Nichols, B.A. 
She died March 31st, 1855, in the 39th year of her age. 
Also of the afore-mentioned Rrv. P. Bront?, A.B.; who died June 7th, 1861, 
in the 85th year of his age; having been incumbent of Haworth for upwards of 41 years. 
“The sting of death is sin; and the strength of sin is the law; but thanks 
be to God which giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 1 Cor. xv. 56, 57. 
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ABYSSINIA AND ITS BORDER-LANDS.* 


Ix 1861 a “German Expedition” was 
organized under the direction of Th. von 
Heuglin, for the purpose of penetrating 
Central Africa as far as the kingdom of Wa- 
dai, and ascertaining, if possible, the fate 
of the learned and enterprising explorer, 
Edward Vogel, of whom all traces bad 
been lost since December, 1855, when he 
was known to have been at Kouka, on 
Lake Tsad. Wadai, the goal of the expe- 
dition, was never reached ; nevertheless 
in the adjacent provinces of Kordofan, 
Darfur and Bornu such information was 
obtained as led to the belief that Dr. Vo- 
gel had been murdered some time during 
the spring of 1856, at Bésché, the capital 
of Wadai. This conjecture has been sub- 
sequently confirmed by Mohammed Ben 
Suleiman, the servant of Dr. Vogel, and 
witness of his death, in a full statement 
made before Mr. G. F. Herman, British 
Consul-General at Tripoli. 

Herr Munzinger joined the expedition 
at Massua, the best, and indeed, the only 
harbor of Northern Abyssinia, and the 
chief commercial port on the southern 
coast of the Red Sea. A previous so- 
journ of several years in the region lying 
between the sea and the Nile, had made 
him familiar with the language, customs 
and social and political life of the people. 
His book, therefore, is not a mere nar- 
rative of personal adventures, a record of 
astronomical observations, or a descrip- 
tion of the physical features of the land, 
but is, as the title implies, an ethnogra- 
phic study of East-Africa, presenting in a 
clear and succinct form, the results of all 
his researches and travels since 1853, and 
opening to our knowledge the hitherto 
unexplored territory of Kunéma and the 
lowlands which lie between the rivers Ma- 
reb and Atbara. As regards this whole 
region, Munzinger is the most recent and 
the most trustworthy authority. 


* Ost-Afrikanische Studien von Werner 
Munzinger. Mit einer Karte von Nor Abys- 
sinien und den Lindern am Mareb, Barka 
und Anseba. Schaffhausen. Fr. Hurtersche 
Buchhandlung. 1864. 


Massua, to which tradition ascribes a 
Persian origin, is the focus of Arabian and 
African trade. It lies directly opposite 
Yemen, the land of coffee, and not far 
from Djedda, the seaport of Mecca. A 
little to the south-east are the rich pearl- 
fisheries of Dahalak,* to the west and north 
stretch the alluvial plains of Samhar, in- 
habited by nomadic shepherds, who sup- 
ply the market with gums, senna, butter, 
honey, wax, goat-skins and raw hides, 
whilst from the remoter districts of Sen- 
naar and Tekka, frequent caravans bring 
the products of the interior, tamarinds, ivo- 
ry and hippopotamus’ teeth. In addition 
to these commodities, Massua has a con- 
siderable traffic in slaves, which neither 
the diplomacy of Christian Europe nor 
the paper decrees of the Porte have been 
able to abolish, The Sultan at Constan- 
tinople issues a firman prohibiting the 
slave-trade, but does nothing to prevent 
it. Meanwhile, the mutual jealousies and 
conflicting interests of Western powers as 
regards the proper treatment of the ven- 
erable Oriental invalid, effectually tie each 
other’s hands, and enable Arabian and 
Egyptian ships freighted with human 
chattels to sail the Red Sea unchallenged, 
and discharge their living cargoes at Suez 
under the eyes of the French and English 
consuls, This is doubtless one of the bless- 
ings for the sake of which the Christian 
nations of Europe are so zealous in main- 
taining the integrity of the Turkish Em- 
pire. 

As Egypt may be compared to Hol- 
land, the Nile to the Rhine, so Abyssinia 
is the Switzerland of Africa, Although 
its long ranges of mountains are not 
crowned by any peak equal to Mont 
Blanc, the sovereign of the Alps, yet 
Hitscha and Semayata are by no means 
unworthy rivals of the Jungfrau and the 





* Heavy rains are regarded by the fisher- 
men as a good sign; since they suppose the 
pearls to be chrystalized tears of hoaven. The 
fact is that continuous rain is unfavorable to 
the health of the mollusks, and produces in 
them morbid secretions which harden mto 
pearl. 
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Schreckhorn, It embraces every variety 
of climate, from the burning plains that 
blend with the Nubian desert to the cool 
and broad plateaus of the highlands, The 
mountains, which gradually slope in a suc- 
cession of terraces to the tropical valleys, 
are belted with the products of every 
gone. The spirit of the people is emi- 
nently agricultural; still they are by no 
means deficient in mechanical skill, and 
exhibit works in wood and stone and 
gold of which even the cunning craftsmen 
of Europe need not be ashamed. The in- 
security of the land is detrimental to the 
development of commerce, since it leads 
men to conceal their wealth from fear of 
tempting the avarice of their neighbors ; 
yet in natural talent for mercantile enter- 
prise the Abyssinians are not inferior to 
their brothers, the Jews, the Phenicians, 
and the Arabs. Schools are rare. Only 
priests and physicians can read and write, 
and their knowledge is chiefly employed in 
reciting the Psalms of David. The Abys- 
sinian script is very complicated, since the 
consonants undergo changes when at- 
tached to different vowels, so that the 
complete alphabet is composed of about 
two hundred quadrangular lapidary char- 
acters. The old Ethiopian language re- 
sembles the Arabic somewhat, but still 
more the Hebrew ; like the Latin, it lives 
only in its three daughters, and is now 
exclusively the language of scholars and 
ecclesiastics, Their literature is borrowed 
wholly from the Greek fathers, yet they 
are not destitute of native historians, or 
rather chroniclers, The intellect of the 
Abyssinians is narrow and mystic; their 
theologians are much given to hair-split- 
ting dialectics, and even the common peo- 
ple are very fond of religious discussions. 
The most knotty problems of theology are 
the most attractive to them; and it is 
not unusual to hear licentious soldiers dis- 
puting with much acrimony and zeal 
about the two-fold nature of Christ, the 
double procession of the Holy Ghost, and 
other nice questions which once shook the 
foundations of the Church. The war of 
the homoiousians and the homoousians, 
which began in the fourth century, is still 
waged in their lonely mountains. Be- 
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sides, the Abyssinians are eager for know]l- 
edge, and learn with great facility. Scarc- 
ity of books serves to develop their pow- 
ers of memory to a wonderful degree, so 
that many of them can repeat the Bible 
from beginning toend. Patience and per- 
sistency are also Abyssinian virtues. The 
students of Gondar are models in this re- 
spect; all day long they assiduously pur- 
sue their studies, and at evening may be 
seen wandering about the town begging 
a meagre subsistence from door to door, 
as was still the custom in Germany even 
in the time of Martin Luther. Indeed, 
the faith, morals, laws and customs of 
Abyssinia to-day may be compared to 
those of Europe in the Middle Ages. Until 
aboutacentury ago, the country was ruled 
by one Imperial family, whose power had 
been transmitted from father to son, with 
only rare interruptions. According tothe 
popular belief, this dynasty was descended 
from Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, 
and thus had a kind of religious sanction. 
Although feuds and contentions frequent- 
ly arose between members of the reign- 
ing house for the possession of the throne, 
it never occurred to nobles of other line- 
age to question or usurp their rights. All 
revolutions were within the palace. But 
finally Rar Mikaél, an ambitious and ener- | 
getic Majordomus, like Pepin, set up his 
own authority and became virtually mon- 
arch, leaving to les rois fainéants only the 
shadow of sovereignty. The principle and 
prestige of legitimacy being thus lost, the 
crown was the prize of him who had 
strength and courage to win it. Not 
many years ago a soldier by the name of 
Cassa subdued all Abyssinia, and now 
rules under the title of Theodoros, His 
favorite idea is to overthrow the power of 
Islam. Like Napoleon I., he believes in 
his star, but does not allow his fatalistic 
theories to interfere with the rigid disci- 
pline of the army and the use of human 
means. He combines the characters of 
warrior and prophet, and foretells his own 
victories, His success has been so won- 
derful that the people suppose him to. be 
in league with evil spirits, and Theodoros 
does all that he can to encourage this su- 
perstition. His personal bravery makes 
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him popular with the soldier; his strict 
and impartial justice insures protection 
even to the poorest peasant. But the 
utmost efforts of his genius have failed to 
bring peace to the land. Provincial jeal- 
ousies and the hatred felt by the ancient 
nobility toward the usurper, foster an 
incessant guerilla warfare, to which the 
mountainous nature of the country is 
highly favorable. Ploughshares are beat- 
en into swords, and pruning-hooks into 
spears. The imperial army, which, with 
women and camp-followers, numbers sev- 
eral hundred thousand, exhausts and deso- 
lates the provinces through which it pass- 
es like aswarm of locusts, The campaign 
against the Mahommedan Galla, a few 
years since, brought famine upon South- 
ern Abyssinia, a region once flowing with 
milk and honey. In short, the same po- 
litical confusion prevails that characterized 
the Frankish Empire after the sluggard 
Merovingian kings had been deposed by 
the son of Charles Martel. 

The religious condition of Abyssinia is 
equally anarchical. The population is chief- 
ly Christian, yet in the cities and border 
provinces the Mohammedans are numer- 
ous and powerful. In the South are many 
Jews, and also a peculiar sect of devil- 
worshipers ; in the North live the deistic 
Basen, whilst aboriginal heathenism has 
not yet been wholly eradicated, even from 
the central districts. Christianity itself 
is, for the great majority of the people, a 
mere name, and has become much cor- 
rupted by Jewish and Pagan rites. In 
the first centuries of our era Abyssinia 
stood foremost among cultivated nations. 
But, severed from Christendom by the 
conquests of Islam in Egypt, it ceased to 
advance with the Western nations, and 
still clings to the ideas of the seventh cen- 
tury. We find here the same abuses that 
belonged to our medizval Christianity— 
such as want of theological knowledge ; 
greatimmorality and superfluity ofmonks; 
simony, and the selling of the sacraments ; 
severe fasts and penances and numerous 
feast-days; loose matrimonial relations, 
and in some cases polygamy ; excessive 
veneration of images and crosses, and great 
confidence in the talismanic virtues of 
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sacred relics; few churches, but many le- 
gends of saints ; belief in soothsaying and 
premonitions ; interpretation of dreams; 
fear of witchcraft and evil arts. Formal- 
ism, the vital importance of ceremonies 
and external observances, the discrimina- 
tion between clean and unclean, circum- 
cision, and the adherence to the letter 
against which Paul warns the Church— 
in short, the whole Judaic-Pharisaic man- 
ner of thinking peculiar to the Orientals, 
and especially to the Semitic race, charac- 
terize the Abyssinians. ll ecclesiastical 
revenues are in the hands of the princes, 
who dispose of them to purchase friends 
or remunerate partisans, The influence 
of monasticism effectually checks every 
effort at reform; since Abyssinian monks 
and nuns are a set of turbulent, arrogant, 
ignorant, lazy fanatics, yet the masses 
greatly respect and even revere them. 
At the present time there are two mis- 
sions established in this land, a Protes- 
tant and a Roman Catholic. About two 
hundred and fifty years ago the Jesuits 
had already obtained a firm footing there, 
and succeeded in making Roman Catholi- 
cism the state religion. But the intoler- 
ant zeal which they manifested in wishing’ 
to Romanize everything, produced a re- 
action, and finally a revolution, which re- 
sulted in their banishment, and in a bloody 
persecution of such as remained faithful, 
among whom were several members of 
the imperial family. The present Catholic 
mission goes to work with more discre- 
tion. In unessentials, the Ethiopian litur- 
gy, the fasts and the marriage of priests, 
it does not disturb the people in their 
Oriental usages ; the main points insisted 
upon being the doctrine of the two na 
tures, and the primacy of the Romish Sea, 
These points the missionaries attempt to 
establish by an appeal to the old Ethiopian 
theology and church records previous to 
the seventh century, when the spread of 
Mohammedanism separated the Abyssin- 
ians from the Greco-Catholic Church, and 
brought them into ecclesiastical subjection 
to the Copts, who, by a systematic series 
of interpolations and falsifications of the 
Scriptures, gradually alienated them from 
the mother church and indoctrinated them 
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into the abhorred Monophysitic heresy, 
In proof of this assertion, the missionaries 
refer to two remarkabie passages in the 
Fetwa Negest (old law of the empire) 
which formally acknowledge the suprem- 
acy of the Roman bishops. During the last 
twenty-five years the Catholics have been 
laboring to fix themselves in Northern 
Abyssinia, especially by founding schools 
for the education of a native priesthood, 
The head of this movement was the bishop 
Justin de Jacobis (died July 31st, 1860), 
a noble and virtuous prelate, the beauty 
and purity of whose private life reminds 
us of Fenelon. 

The Protestant mission is established in 
Upper Abyssinia. The obstacles which 
it must encounter are evident from what 
has been said of the religious character 
and traditions of the people. A Protestant 
Abyssinia would be an anachronism of a 
thousand years. It is not possible, by any 
single impulse, to project the ninth cen- 
tury into the nineteenth, Ne soyons pas 
avares de temps was the maxim of Necker, 
as regards civil reforms and political revo- 
lutions. The same principle is true of 
great moral and religious changes. The 
golden fruits of modern enlightened Chris- 
tianity did not ripen in a single summer. 
The spiritual pride of the Abyssinian is 
also a formidable barrier in the way of 
his improvement. The faith which he 
thinks his ancestors received from the in- 
spired lips of the Apostles, he clings to 
with all the tenacity of superstition and 
ecclesiastical conceit. The most hopeless 
stage of ignorance is that of pretended 
knowledge. Where there is no feeling 
of deprivation, there can be no desire, no 
aspiration, Out of such an intellectual 
condition, a people must be lifted like a 
dead weight by long and laborious efforts. 

But still more intense than the strife 
between Roman Catholicism and Protes- 
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tantism, is the conflict between Christian- 
ity and Islam, the Cross and the Crescent, 
Thirteen hundred years ago, all Northern 
Africa, as a part of the Roman Empire, 
was nominally Christian, and even sent 
forth missionaries to convert the barba- 
rians of Northern Europe. To-day the de- 
scendants of these barbarians are carry- 
ing the Gospel back to the native land 
of Cyprian, Augustine, and Tertullian, 
More than half of Christendom, as consti- 
tuted by Constantine the Great, has been 
reconquered by a powerful branch of that 
Semitic stock out of which Christianity 
sprang, The facility and universality of 
this relapse are due to the fact that, in the 
Oriental Church, Christianity was never 
anything but a name, a worship of the 
letter, a system of external rites. All 
that Mahomed had to do was to eradicate 
certain idolatries that had crept in, and 
then rechristen what remained—Islam, 
This work of proselytism is still going on. 
During the last half century the plains of 
Habab and Marea, and, during the last 
quarter of a century, the mountainous re- 
gion of Beit Takue, have become Mahom- 
edan; and the indefatigable missionaries 
of the Crescent are now pushing their con- 
quests even into the highlands of Bogos, 
Thus, ofall the provinces that bound Abys- 
sinia on the north, the little district of Men- 
sa, nestling among the mountains, alone 
remains even nominally Christian. One 
outpost after another has been taken by the 
advancing forces of the Arabian prophet, 
preparatory to besieging the central for- 
tress of Christianity, Abyssinia. It is in 
this fortress that the decisive battle be- 
tween the Crescent and the Cross must 
be fought, the issues of which are to de- 
termine the fate of all Eastern Africa, and 
to hasten or retard the restoration and re- 
generation of the Ethiopian Church. 


———____0+e—___ —_ 


HONORE DE BALZAC. 


Peruars of all the great writers France 
has produced, the subject of our brief 
sketch is the least known, either in Eng- 
land or America, The reason why only 


vague rumors of his wonderful fame ever 
reach us, is that, while the reputations of 
Alexander Dumas, Victor Hugo, and Eu- 
gene Sue have been greatly helped by the 
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aid of able translators, Balzac’s has re- 
ceived no assistance whatever of this kind. 
The cause of this is obvious, for Balzac’s 
French is not the clear, neatly-turned 
French of Voltaire and Rousseau, but a 
vigorous, harsh language all his own; now 
flashing into the most exquisite felicities 
of expression, and then involved in an ob- 
scurity which only the closest attention is 
able to penetrate, so that the rendering of 
the fictions of his fertile pen into their 
English equivalent, is a work still to be 
done. 

Yet in his native land he is esteemed, 
by men of sound and critical judgment, 
the deepest and truest observer of human 
nature since Moliére, while women of all 
ranks have singled him out, long since, as 
the writer of modern times who most pro- 
foundly knows and most subtly appreci- 
ates the strength and weakness of their 
sex. 

The difficulties, again, caused by his 
style of treatment are not to be lightly 
estimated, in considering the question of 
placing Balzac before English readers. 
The peculiarity of his execution is, that 
he never compromises the delicacy of Art 
for any consideration of temporary effect. 
The framework in which his idea is set is 
always wrought with a loving minute- 
ness; everything that can even remotely 
illustrate the characters he depicts must 
be elaborately conveyed to the minds of 
the readers before the characters them- 
selves start into action. This quality of 
minute finish, of reiterated refining, which 
is one of his greatest merits, is also an- 
other of the hindrances in the way of 
translation. Allowing full weight to these 
obstacles, and further admitting that Bal- 
zac lays himself open to the objection of 
a large class, to whom the truth is dis- 
tasteful when painful, in sternly present- 
ing human life in its drearier aspects, lit- 
erally, exactly, as well as in the brighter; 
it is still to be deplored that the finest 
works of this illustrious man have not 
been more largely contributed to the 
library of translated literature. 

In his later writings, his own taste in 
the selection of subjects seems to have be- 
come vitiated. His last novels, although 
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consummately excellent in a literary 
sense, are needlessly horrible and repul- 
sive morally. But no objection of the 
kind can apply to the large majority of 
the productions of his prime. The con- 
ception and execution of the character of 
“Eugénie Grandet” is one of the tender- 
est and most beautiful things in the whole 
range of fiction; while “Le Pére Goriot,” 
which, though it unveils some of the hid- 
den corruptions of Parisian life, does so 
nobly, stands first and foremost among 
Balzac’s labors, and has drawn the tears 
of thousands from their purest sources, 

These few preliminary remarks seem 
necessary, previous to a review of one of 
the most wayward, eccentric, toilsome, 
and brilliantly successful careers ever re- 
corded. 

Honoré de Balzac was born in the city 
of Tours on the 16th of May, 1799. His 
family were people of rank and position, 
His father held a legal appointment in the 
council chamber of Louis the Sixteenth. 
His mother was the daughter of one of 
the directors in the public hospitals of 
Paris, was much younger than her hus- 
band, and brought him a considerable 
dowry. Honoré was the first-born, and 
retained through life a childish reverence 
for that mother, who suffered the anguish 
of having her illustrious son breathe his 
last in the arms which had first caressed 
him. , 

From his father the author is supposed 
to have inherited many of his peculiari- 
ties, as this parent is described to have 
been a curious compound of Rabelais, 
Montaigne, and Uncle Toby—in manners 
and conversation of the quaintly original 
sort. So far everything promised well; 
but even while the infant mind of Honoré 
was unfolding, the terrible storm of the 
Revolution gathered its dark masses to 
hurl upon all France. His father lost the 
court position, and was grateful for a place 
in the commissariat department of the 
Northern army, which he retained seve- 
ral years, a constant change for the worse 
occurring in the pecuniary circumstances 
of the family. 

At the age of seven Balzac went to the 
college of Vendéme, where for seven years 
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more he remained. This period of his 
life was never referred to without annoy- 
ance to himself, for he was not only sub- 
jected to the ridicule of the scholars be- 
cause of his poverty, but the masters also 
showed him little favor. The latter con- 
sidered him an indifferent or incapable 
pupil, fond of a desultory kind of reading, 
yet obstinately opposed to all school dis- 
cipline. In “La Vie Intellectuelle de 
Louis Lambert,” one of the most singu- 
larly mystical of all his works, he has por- 
trayed this part of his own life. In addi- 
tion to these unfavorable traits, at the age 
of fourteen his faculties seem to have suf- 
fered an entire eclipse, which occurred 
suddenly, without warning, and for which 
neither masters nor physicians could ac- 
count. Balzac himself always affirmed, 
with a touch of his father’s quaintness, 
that he suffered from a “congestion of 
ideas,” 

The effect of this malady was to seri- 
ously retard his education and cause his 
removal home, where care, quiet, and 
breathing his native air, gradually restor- 
edhim. At the two private schools where 
he subsequently completed his studies, he 
did nothing to distinguish himself, al- 
though he imbibed sufficient conventional 
knowledge from reading to entitle him to 
his degree of Bachelor of Arts at the age 
of eighteen. 

He was destined for the law, and after 
attending legal lectures in various insti- 
tutions of Paris, he passed an examination 
at twenty, and then entered a notary’s 
office as clerk. In this office were two 
other young men, who hated the drudgery 
as cordially as he did: the one was the 
future author of the “Wandering Jew,” 
and the other the famous critic, Jules 
Janin. 

When he had been engaged in this and 
another office for three years’ time, a legal 
friend (under personal obligation to the 
father) offered to give up his business to 
the son. To the consternation 'of the fam- 
ily Balzac declined the advantageous offer, 
for the extraordinary reason that he in- 
tended becoming, instead, the greatest 
writer in France. One of the leading 
traits of his character was developing rap- 
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idly, namely, a settled, dogged vanity, 
that no amount of ridicule could shake, 
or anger ruffle. While he was at variance 
with his family in this matter, a change 
for the worse took place in the father’s 
fortunes. Balzac the elder was superan- 
nuated, while the diminution of income 
thus occasioned was followed by the en- 
tire loss of his wife’s property in two un- 
successful speculations, He was therefore 
compelled to retire to a small country 
house near Paris, and live as best he could 
on the wreck of his former wealth. 

Still intent on his original aim of being 
a great man, Honoré took up his abode 
in a garret, upon the meagre allowance 
of five napoleons per month, which was 
all the poor father could spare him. And 
now began the stern, real life of the man. 
Without name, fame, or literary friends 
to help him, in a wretched attic, upheld 
solely by his wild vanity and his uncon- 
querable resolution, he prepared for the 
hard contest. A sturdy young fellow in 
appearance, with large, jolly face, and 
strong, square forehead, surrounded by a 
tangle of long, shaggy hair. He indulged 
in no luxuries; a truckle-bed and a few 
worn books constituted his possessions; 
yet the embers were smouldering, the 
sparks uniting, to kindle the flame that 
would make him great before all the world. 
Many months were spent sketching out- 
lines for operas and novels, until at length 
he decided upon a tragedy, in which Crom- 
well figured, and which was so miserable 
a failure that his family plainly informed 
him it was inconceivably bad. More hum- 
ble men would have been discouraged, 
whereas the conceited Honoré returned 
to his attic, standing even higher in his 
own estimation than before. Through 
life his vanity displayed itself with a sub- 
lime disregard for ridicule; and it was 
really a valuable quality for him, since no 
one ever did anything great without a 
profound belief in the requisite powers in 
the beginning. 

Balzac had scarcely resumed his pen, 
this time as a novelist, when he experi- 
enced a sad check ; fifteen months of reck- 
less study, in the midst of privation and 
solitude, had reduced him to a state of 
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complete physical exhaustion. Under his 
mother’s care, however, he slowly reviv- 
ed, and in the first days of convalescence 
he returned to the old dream of the gar- 
ret, with the grim resolution of despair. 
While still under his father’s roof, he 
wrote a number of those youthful fic- 
tions, that undoubtedly show the dawn- 
ings of a great genius, although they were 
published by the lower class of book- 
sellers, and availed little in the way of 
reputation or support. Slowly and stead- 
ily he forced his way through poverty and 
obscurity, nearer and nearer the goal, 
though none saw it but himself—a greater 
man, by far, in this period of adversity, 
than when he reaped the golden harvest 
in later times. The heavy years rolled 
on in darkness and sorrow, until he was 
a man of thirty, and then the prize, the 
ripened fruit, dropped at last into his 


grasp. 

With the publication of the ‘“ Physiol- 
ogie du Mariage,” the toiler in the garret 
gained a name great in all France. Of 
this work, the briefest notice may suffice. 
It is more than questionable whether the 
subject should ever have been selected for 
any other than serious, reverent treat- 
ment, while Balzac unveils the whole so- 
cial side of the marriage state, exhibiting 
both the dark and the bright aspects, with 
marvelous minuteness and extraordinary 
power. The book would have done credit 
to the fullest maturity of mind; as the 
production of one whose intellectual life 
was but beginning, it was an achievement 
not often recorded. Was the upward path 
smoothed into an easy way by this first 
success? Not at all, for the unlucky idea 
possessed the new author to trade in books 
as well as to write them. He proved him- 
self one of the worst business men possi- 
ble, and by failing with remarkable rapid- 
ity, learned the bitter lesson that his only 
hope of success lay in adhering stead- 
fastly to his pen. 

In the next ten years he wrote a series 
of works that deservedly influence French 
literature far and wide. 

So far we may dwell with admiration 
upon the steady development of Balzac’s 
genius, through suffering and obstacles of 
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every kind, but from the period of his es- 
tablishment as a great writer, his vagaries 
and follies must claim a large share of 
pity or contempt, 

We are told that Bulwer wrote, inva- 
riably, in a scrupulously elegant costume, 
and his works have a suggestion of lace 
ruffles, perhaps; Dumas plunged into the 
vortex of labor in his shirt-sleeves; and 
Moore composed only in bed. Balzac ex- 
celled them all in fantastic oddity. When 
he decided upon composing a book, he 
first thought it out in all the more minute 
ramifications, as well as the principal 
ideas, with a wonderful perseverance and 
patience. With his note-book in hand, 
he penetrated to all classes in Paris, to 
study character, nor would he hesitate to 
make a long journey to satisfy himself ag 
to the exact appearance of a village street, 
When he had finally amassed the mate- 
rials requisite, he retired to his study, and 
was seen no more until the book was fin- 
ished. His house-door was closed to all 
save the printer and publisher, and his 
costume was changed to a loose white 
robe like that of a Dominican monk, 
which was confined at the waist by a chain 
of Venetian gold, with little pliers and 
scissors of the same preciousmetal, White 
Turkish trowsers, and red morocco slip- 
pers, completed the suit. The outer sun- 
shine was carefully excluded, and he wrote 
by the light of candles in silver sconces. 

At two in the morning he commenced 
to work, and continued until six, when 
he took a warm bath, and remained in it 
for an hour or two. Ateight he took a 
cup of coffee, and received his publisher. 
From nine until noon he worked steadily, 
then he breakfasted and resumed his la- 
bors until six o'clock, when he dined 
lightly, admitting his publisher once more, 
and then retired at eight. After leading 
this life for some months, he emerged to 
the world again, like the ghost of his for- 
mer seJf, It must not be supposed this 
life of seclusion and fierce toil ended with 
the completion of the manuscript. In 


spite of all the preliminary thinking and 
studying, when his pen had taken him 
straight through to the end, the leaves 
were all turned back, thoughts transposed, 
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chapters expanded, revised, or left out 
altogether, and with this mass of altera- 
tions on every page, the book was ready 
for the printer. Add to this the fact that 
the proof-sheets were subjected by the 
author to fresh corrections and abridge- 
ments, not only on the margin but in the 
spaces between the paragraphs, and it 
will be no marvel that at the name of 
Balzac the employés of the printing offi- 
ces shuddered. 

Reverting to the school-days of Balzac, 
when his mind suffered under the myste- 
rious shock already described, remember- 
ing his father’s eccentricity, observing the 
prodigious toil, almost amounting to tor- 
ture of brain that writing cost him, it is 
impossible not to arrive at the conclusion 
that there must have been some fatal in- 
completeness in the intellectual machine, 
since, although he was superbly endowed, 
the balance of faculties was strangely im- 
perfect. On this supposition alone can the 
difficulties in expressing himself as an au- 
thor, and the inconsistencies of character 
as a man, be rendered intelligible. 

We will give merely a passing glance 
at the melancholy part of his career, when 
his inordinate conceit and fondness of dis- 
play led him to every extreme of capri- 
cious folly. With ruin literally staring him 
in the face, he kept two establishments, 
both magnificently furnished, and one con- 
taining a valuable gallery of pictures. He 
had his box at the French and Italian op- 
eras, his chariot and horses, his body of 
men-servants, all wearing the arms and 
liveries of the noble house of D’Entragues, 
to which Balzac declared he belonged, al- 
though not the least evidence existed that 
such was the case. When he could add 
nothing to the elegance of his horses, car- 
riages and dinners; when he had filled his 
rooms with every species of costly trifles; 
when he had lavished money upon every 
known extravagance that luxurious Paris 
can supply, he determined to provide him- 
self with a walking-stick, such as the 
world had never seen. 

Having purchased a splendid cane, he 
sent it to the jeweler’s to be grandly top- 
ped by a huge gold knot, The inside of 
this knot contained a lock of some un- 
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known lady admirer’s hair, while the out- 
side was studded with all the jewels he 
possessed, Thus the great man appeared 
in public, with a staff as large as that of a 
drum-major, all ablaze with diamonds, em- 
eralds and sapphires, The cane became ace- 
lebrity; Madame de Girardin wrote a bril- 
liant book about it, and Balzac was in the 
seventh heaven of satisfied vanity. There- 
sult of this reckless course was the loss of 
personal reputation, the pressure of heavy 
debts, and ultimately confinemeptin prison. 

The remainder of his life was merely a 
lamentable repetition of the follies, mer- 
its and triumphs already recorded. The 
extremes of idle vanity and unprincipled 
extravagance still alternating with the 
extremes of severe labor and amazing 
mental productiveness. He appears to 
have possessed in the highest degree those 
powers of fascination, independent of mere 
beauty of face or form, The wise kept out 
of Balzac’s way through sheer distrust of 
themselves, while the more zealous of the 
virtuous tried in vain toinfluence the rep- 
robate, who, in an argument, all but upset 
their own moral standard. 

The last act of his life, in a worldly point 
of view, was the most judicious one, A 
wealthy Russian lady, after the death of 
her husband, practically asserted her ad- 
miration of the author by offering him her 
hand and fortune, which he accepted. A 
splendid future opened before him, but 
arriving at the old course he could only 
see the new career beyond him, and sink 
upon the threshold of it. The strongcon- 
stitution, recklessly wasted for more than 
twenty years, gave way at last, and only 
three months after his marriage Honoré 
de Balzac died, after unspeakable suffering, 
of disease of the heart. He was then but 
fifty years of age. 

On his proud mother’s bosom he had 
drawn his first breath; on that proud 
mother’s bosom the weary head sank to 
rest, when the wayward and miserable 
yet brilliant life was ended. 

Of the frailties of the man enough has 
been recorded, and the nobler part of him 
calls for no furthercomment. It remains 
to all of us in his works, and it speaks with 
its own deathless eloquence. 
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ITS PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS AND NATIVE TRIBES, 


Tr is doubtful if there be a spot on the 
globe that can truly be called useless. 
An observant mind may always perceive 
much that is beautiful, as well as much 
that isuseful, and we who have voyaged in 
many distant regions notice this every- 
where, Neither arctic nor antarctic climes 
are so barren as generally supposed. 
Mines of wealth —even if not always 
similar to what exists in civilized life— 
abound in them, and statistics prove that 
an abundant return is generally found for 
liberal enterprise in those quarters. 
Greenland, under the wise administration 
of the Danish king, is an instance of what 
may be done; and Russian America can 
undoubtedly become the same, if proper- 
ly ruled. What the prospects are of mak- 
ing it not only a useful, but ultimately a 
valuable acquisition to the United States, 
may perhaps be gathered from the fol- 
lowing information concerning it. 

The boundaries and extent of the new- 
Territory are as follows: Commencing 
from the southernmost point of the island 
called Prince of Wales, which point lies 
in the parallel of 54° 40’ north latitude, 
and between the 131st and 133d of west 
longitude, meridian of Greenwich, the 
said line shall ascend to the north along 
the channel called Portland Channel, so 
far as the point of the continent where it 
strikes the fifty-sixth degree of north lati- 
tude. From this last-mentioned point 
the line of demarcation shall follow the 
summit of the mountains situated parallel 
to the coast as far as the point of inter- 
section of the one hundred and forty-first 
degree of west longitude of the same 
meridian, and finally from the point of 
intersecting the said meridian line of the 
one hundred and forty-first degree in its 
prolongation as far as the Frozen Ocean. 
With reference to the line of demarcation 
laid down in the preceding article, it is 
understood—first, that the island called 
Prince of Wales Island shall belong 
wholly to Russia, and now, by this ces- 
sion,wholly to the United States; second, 


that whenever the summit of the moun- 
tains which extend in a direction parallel 
to the coast from the fifty-sixth degree of 
north latitude to the point of intersection 
of the one hundred and forty-first degree 
of west longitude shall prove to be at the 
distance of more than ten marine leagues 
from the ocean, the limit between the Brit- 
ish possessions and the line of coast which 
is to belong to Russia, as above mentioned 
—that is to say, the limit to the posses- 
sions ceded by this Convention—shall be 
formed by a line parallel to the winding 
of the coast, and which shall never ex- 
ceed the distance of ten marine leagues 
therefrom. The western limit, within 
which the territories and dominions con- 
veyed are contained, passes through a 
point in Behring’s Straits on the parallel 
of sixty-five degrees thirty minutes north 
latitude, at its intersection by the meri- 
dian which passes midway between the 
islands of Krusenstern, or Ignaalook and 
the island of Ratmanoff, or Noonarbook, 
and proceeds due north without limita- 
tion into the same Frozen Ocean. The 
same western limit, beginning at the same 
initial point, proceeds thence in a course 
nearly southwest through Behring’s 
Straits and Behring’s Sea, so as to pass 
midway between the northwest point of 
the island St. Lawrence and the south- 
east point of Cape Choukottki to the me- 
ridian of 172° west longitude. Thence, 
from the intersection of that meridian, in 
a southwesterly direction, so as to pass 
midway between the Island of Attou and 
the Copper Island of the Kormanddorski 
couplet or group in the North Pacific 
Ocean, to the meridian of 193 degrees 
west longitude, so as to include in the 
territory conveyed the whole of the Aleu- 
tian Islands east of that meridian. 
Taking the coast-line to begin with, 
there are numerous islands fringing the 
mainland, with several excellent harbors 
and places of shelter. Inside of these 
islands, vessels can navigate with perfect 
safety to the Aleutian Archipelago, and 
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thence, in the summer season, northward 
through Behring’s Strait, round Point 
Barrow to the Mackenzie River, with far 
less obstruction from ice, than on the 
east about Hudson or Baffin Bay. In- 
deed, light draught vessels may coast the 
whole line of territory, with rarely any 
great impediment, and, as the Mackenzie 
is navigable for 1000 miles, for even large 
ships, so may the Colville River yet be 
found capable of conveying craft on its 
waters near to the Yukon, or Kvihpak. 

On the southern coast, the scenery is 
magnificent. Densely timbered moun- 
tains, with several fine rivers and noble 
inlets breaking through the gaps, meet 
the eye. The Steeken, or St. Francis 
River, in latitude, 56$° is the first stream 
we meet of any importance, and is navi- 
gable for nearly 200 miles. Gold has been 
found in its neighborhood, but whether 
sufficient to pay for working there, until 
better settled, is a question. Game and 
fish, however, are abundant, as indeed 
may be found throughout the whole ter- 
ritory. 

Beyond the Steeken are met several 
other rivers coming from the interior, and 
some of them connecting by lakes. These 
streams and water-channels are import- 
ant, and future exploration will no doubt 
discover them to be far more valuable 
than as known now. Indeed, the whole 
system of water communication in that 
region is better than ordinarily supposed. 

The British Hudson Bay Company has 
long leased the strip of land on the sea- 
coast between Fort Simpson and Cross 
Sound. It runs inland for about 30 miles, 
and was originally rented at 2,000 otters 
a year, but has latterly been paid for at 
a sum of £1,500 sterling per annum. 

New Archangel (Sitka), the principal 
Russian settlement, is on the Island of 
Baranor, and has a fine harbor, in lati- 
tude, 57}°, longitude 1374°. Here, the 
mean temperature in summer is 57°, and 
in winter 34°, Indeed, the whole coast 
of Northwest America is very much 
milder than on the Atlantic board in the 
same latitudes. An examination of the 


charts of Professor Dove will show that 
41° Fah. is the equal annual mean tem- 
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perature about Sitka, 364° for the mean 
annual temperature just north of St 
Elias, which has its isochimal line of 32° 
running to New York; 32° the mean 
annual temperature in latitude 64°; and 
23° in latitude 69° N. 

With reference to the southern por- 
tion of these territories, the following ex- 
tract from official reports in the British 
House of Commons, shows its value: “At 
Fort Simpson, on Mackenzie River, five 
hundred miles from sea-coast, on a large 
island of deep alluvial soil, farming was 
unusually successful. There were regular 
crops of barley, regular cattle, and a very 
good garden. That is in about latitude 
62. Barley grew there very well indeed,” 
—Lefroy H. B. Report, 18, 246. 

Beyond the Peninsula of Aliaska there 
are fine rivers running into the sea from 
the far interior, but the most noble of 
them all is the Kvihpak, which enters 
the ocean by several mouths south of Cape 
Romans, off Norton Sound. This splen- 
did stream is navigable for steamers full 
a thousand miles, where it receives the 
Rat or Porcupine River, flowing from near 
the lower part of the Mackenzie, and the 
Yukon coming from the south-east. The 
Hudson Bay Company have a port called 
Fort Yukon, at the junction of the Rat 
and Yukon with the Kvihpak. About 
the region of Fort Yukon, travelers and 
official evidence prove that there is min- 
eral wealth to be found greater in value 
than all the returns of the fur trade. Bar- 
ley is grown there, and also at Fort Nor- 
man, in latitude 64° 31', where oats and 
potatoes have likewise been raised. But in- 
dependent of all this, the valuable whale- 
fishery to the north of Russian America, 
and about the mouth of the Mackenzie 
River, deserves particular notice. The 
Mackenzie, it is true, belongs to British 
dominion, but as it is a river of great im- 
portance, navigable, without obstruction, 
to the Great Slave Lake, one thousand 
miles from the sea, it commands especial 
attention. As for the whale-fishery, an 
official navy report from Washington a 
few years back, stated that “a trade had 
sprung up by the capture of whales to the 
north of Behring Strait, of more value to 
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the United States than all the commerce 
with what is called the East, and in two 
years there had been added to the na- 
tional wealth, from this source alone, more 
than eight million dollars.” 

With reference to the minerals, Sir John 
Richardson says: “I have little doubt of 
many of the accessible districts abound- 
ing in metallic wealth of far greater value 
than all the returns which the fur trade 
can ever yield.” In fact, the whole of 
the Mackenzie River Valley—and from 
that testimony we can equally judge of 
the other localities west—is a mass of min- 
erals, the banks of the river being com- 
posed of deep beds of bituminous shale as- 
sociated with alum and beds of iron clay. 
The soil is, in parts, actually plastic with 
the transfusion of mineral tar. Mr. Is- 
bister often drove a pole into one of the 
natural pits in which it occurs, ten *:et 
deep without finding any bottom. The 
river itself is of great depth, and will ad- 
mit vessels of the largest class. 

On some of the newly-discovered is- 
lands, northward, the natives were found 
to have all their implements made of cop- 
per, their spears and arrows barbed with 
the same, the ore being remarkably fine. 

At the south-east corner of Norton 
Sound, upon a peninsula, is situated Fort 
St. Michael, or Michaclowski, a principal 
Russian port, and several other ports are 
on the Kvihpak, the Darabin, and along 
the coast. 

The northern part of the territory, about 
the coast, is low and full of small lakes or 
pools of fresh water to a distance of about 
fifty miles from the shore, where the sur- 
face becomes undulating and hilly, and, 
further south, mountainous. The level 
part is a peat-like soil covered with 
moss and tufty grass, interspersed with 
brushwood, perfectly free from rocks and 
stones, and only a little gravel is occasion- 
ally seen in the beds of rivers. The bones 
of the fossil elephant and other animals are 
found in many localities, particularly in 
Escholtz Bay. 

The land is intersected by several riv- 
ers which frequently unite, or so connect 
by channels, that large boats can go from 
bay to bay without risking the sea pass- 
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age. Four of the largest of these rivers 
take their rise far to the south-east, in a 
mountainous country, inhabited by the In- 
dians. The most northernly is the Kang’- 
e-a-nok, which, after receiving on itsright 
bank two tributaries, flows northward, 
and, at about one hundred miles from the 
sea, divides into two streams, the one 
known as the Colville, which is two miles 
wide at its mouth, and the other as the 
Tu-tu-a'-ling, or Kok. This latter flows 
through the level country nearly due west 
into Wainwright Inlet, ninety miles south- 
west of Point Barrow. 

The Mu-na-tak is the next large river, 
and has its source close to that of the Col- 
ville, going to the west, direct through the 
country until, with a curve, it falls into 
Hotham Inlet, Kotzebue Sound. By the 
natives, itis considered their most import- 
ant river, as boats can ascend it and be 
transported across the intervening land to 
the Colville in two days, 

The river Ko'-wak is next in size and 
importance, and is prized for a few min- 
eral substances procured in its neighbor- 
hood. The Si’-la-wik comes next, and 
empties into a large lake which communi- 
cates with the eastern extreme of Ho- 
tham Inlet. This lake is twenty-five miles 
in length from east to west, and fifteen in 
breadth from north to south, of an irreg- 
ular oval form. 

Large pine-trees border these rivers in 
many parts, especially at their embouch- 
ures. Some that were measured had a 
girth of sixty inches at not less than six 
feet from the ground. 

There are many settlements of natives 
at, or near these rivers, and along the 
coast; but the principal are at Point Bar- 
row, Cape Smyth, Point Hope, and Cape 
Prince of Wales. This latter, or close to 
it. at King-ing, or King-a-ghee, is the 
great trading-place with the Asiatic or 
Tehoutki tribes who, after midsummer, 
cross the straits in boats from East Cape 
to the Diomede Islands, and thence to the 
Cape. From there, after trading with the 
people belonging to the Southern Dis- 
tricts, the boats proceed along the shore 
of Kotzebue Sound until the high land 
near Cape Krusenstern comes into view, 
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when they steer by it for Se-su-a-ling, at 
the mouth of the Nu-na-tak. At this 
place, towards the latter end of July, peo- 
ple from all the coasts and rivers, to a 
great distance, meet, and an extensive 
barter takes place amidst feasting, danc- 
ing, and other enjoyments. 

From Se-su-a-ling the Nu-na-tak peo- 
ple now carry the goods into the interior, 
and finally descend the Colville, where 
the tribes from Point Barrow on the west, 
and others from the east, meet for a fresh 
scene of barter and amusement. Thus 
the Nu-na-tak people become the prin- 
cipal carriers, and import from Kokh’-lit 
Nuna, as they call Asia, the Russian goods 
most in demand. 

These natives are mixed Tchoutki and 
Esquimaux, and exclusively dwell along 
the coast and within a district included 
by a line drawn from the mouth of the 
Colville to the deepest angle of Norton 
Sound. Their number does not exceed 
2,500 souls, all of whom are akin in form, 
features, language, dress, habits and pur- 
suits. For their support, they have seve- 
ral varieties of the whale, the narwahl, 
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walrus, four different sorts of seal, the 
bear, and some small fish from the sea; 
while the inlets and rivers yield them 
the salmon, the herring, and the smelt, 
besides other fish; and, on the land, be- 
sides abundance of berries and a few edi- 
ble roots, are obtained the reindeer, the 
imna (an animal which nearly answers 
the description of the argali, or Siberian 
sheep), the hare, the brown or black bear, 
wolverines and martens, the wolf, the 
lynx, blue and black foxes, the beaver, 
muskrats, and lemmings. In summer, 
birds are very numerous, particularly 
geese in the interior, and ducks on the 
coast, Black-lead, and several varieties of 
stones for making whetstones, arrow- 
heads, labrets, and for striking fire, are, 
produce of the land and articles of barter. 

In the summer months the available re- 
sources of game, salmon, whales, seal, 
etc., as well as fruit, areenormous, Voy- 
agers have occasionally obtained large 
quantities for the merest trifle in compar- 
ison, and Sir Edward Belcher states that, 
on two visits, the results of bartering 
were as follows: 


For 1 cutter load of salmon—about one ton—was given }1b tobacco. 


l “ “ 
610 Ibs. solid venison. . . 
7 haunches venison . 


1 sealskin full of reindeer fat = == to 60 Ibs. 


2 very large swans . .. . 


The same officer remarks: “ All their 
clothes, finery—indeed, I may add, very 
delicate embroidery—are executed by the 
women, and our musemus attest the beau- 
ty of their designs, as well as the extreme 
delicacy of their manufacture. Can we 
then allow for a moment, that males as 
well as females, possessing such taste and 
aptitude for invention, are not in a condi- 
tion for improvement as well as civiliza- 
tion? Indeed, if they are not tampered 
with by the introduction of ardent spirits, 
who shall assert that at no very remote pe- 
riod those people may not be furnishing 
for our Pacific commerce, in Japan and 
Northern China, products of considerable 
value, as regards mercantile transactions, 
Jor exchange of goods, Salmon may be 

Vou, V.—17 


eider oe ton— - 


tb “ 
1 knife = to 4 pence, 
eae 1 string beads = 1 cent. 
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cured, furs obtained, and minerals of val- 
ue to the Japanese, taken to their south- 
ern markets. We have not as yet ascer- 
tained from what source plumbago and 
other minerals found among them are 
procured, simply because we have not ex- 
hibited to them the objects in their crude 
state.” 

Their ingenuity and skill are indeed 
very remarkable, and vie with civilized 
life. The chert, or flinty weapons, are in 
general use, and the material is obtained 
in many parts along the coast. At Cape 
Lisburne, chert has been taken from the 
vein, and manufactured by the natives 
under the inspection of Sir E. Belcher, 
This cape is about sixty feet high, compos- 


ed of a grayish dolomite, in which-many 


“ 


. . . 


1b tobacco. 
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fossil encrinites, corals, and crustacea are 
found. Near the base, about four feet 
above the sea-level, a vein of chert exists 
on which the friable stone lies. 

These Esquimaux are evidently of Tar- 
tar origin, and no doubt migrated from 
Asia about the time of their wars in China 
during the ninth and tenth centuries. 
They are distinct from the Indians, with 
whom they not infrequently have severe 
quarrels, These latter, however, are far 
from being a friendly people, and one or 
two massacres committed by them on the 
Russian settlers and strangers, show bar- 
barous treachery not to be ignored in 
dealing with them. Not so the Esqui- 
maux. In general, they are well disposed 

,and willing to receive friendly advances 
made to them. The exploring voyagers 
all, as a rule, speak favorably of their 
behavior. 

To themselves they apply the word 
Enyuin—people—thé plural of é-nyak, a 
person of any nation, prefixing, when 
necessary, the name of their muna, or 
country, as, Nu-wéing-meun, that is, Nu- 
wtk En-yu-in, Noowook or Point Barrow 
people: Ing-ga-lan-da~-meum, English- 
men. 

Of their language we have not space to 
say much here. There is hardly any dif- 
ference between that of the Esquimaux 
on the eastern parts of America, and those 
about Behring Strait, and the Tchoutski 
of the coast. Interpreters born on the 
shores of Hudson Bay have no difficulty 
in conversing with the natives of North- 
west America by the sea, Moravian mis- 
sionaries of Labrador, also, can speak with 
them. — 

They divide the year into four seasons, 
as follows: 

O'-ki-ak, including October, Novem- 
ber, and December. 

O'-ki-ok, which is January, February, 
and March. 

O-pen-rak!-sak, April, May, and part 
of June. 

O-pen-rak’', the remaining part of June, 
together with July, August, and Septem- 
ber. They have also particular designa- 
tions for the successive moons, to the 
number of twelve, the setting in of win- 
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ter being the commencement of their 
year. 

For denoting time they also have ex- 
pressions equivalent to yesterday, to-day, 
to-morrow, morning, afternoon, evening, 
ete., but these are by no means very pre- 
cise; and in speaking of events a year or 
more past, they use two terms, at-pd-ne, 
and al-rd-ne, in.the olden time, or indefi- 
nitely. 

The following gives a sample of a few 
words belonging to their language: 


One—Ahb-tou'-zuk. 

Two—lI'-pah. 

Three—II'-lahn. 
Four—Tcheet’'-ah-mahn. 
Five—Cal'-yee-mahn. 
Six—Ah-min’'-ran, or Ar-wing'-ahng. 
Seven—I'-pahng. 

Eight—Il’-lahng. 
Nine—Tcheet'-ah-mahng. 
Ten—OCal'-yee-mahng. 


It will be observed that seven, eight, 
nine, and ten are almost identical with 
two, three, four, five, and it is doubtful 
if they have any words for numbers over 
six. All quantities above that are given 
by repetition. 


A man—Mah’-tah-lok. 

A woman—Ar’-nak. 

A brother—Noo-kahng’. 
A son—Noo-koo '-pe-ach, 
A daughter—E-mun’-ha, 
Mamma—Ah-ma h-mah. 
Water—E-ma'‘ak. 
Fire—Nah-ne’-ach. 
Earth—Noo’-nah. 

The Sun—Tzeer-ka-nok. 
Moon—Taht’-koeuk. 
Wood—Ki'-yoke. 
Stone—Ko’-yoke. 
Ice—Noo-woo-ra'-me-oht. 
Copper—Kar-no-je'-ach. 
A Pipe—Koyn’'-gah, 

A Boat—Ung’-yak. 

To sleep—Tchin'-ning. 
To awaken—Tche-kin’-ning. 
To eat—Ne-ge'-yok. 


The accents denote more emphasis on 
the syllable. 

Strangers, without an interpreter, may, 
however, soon form an acquaintance with 
them. On first meeting they will pause 
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awhile to observe if you are friendly; 
then, advancing with their hands held up 
at an angle of 45° over their head, they 
will slowly lower them and make rapid 
passes over the stomach as a salutation. 
If this is returned, they will approach, 
and fixing the forehead against the vis- 
itor’s, use it as a fulcrum to rub noses—a 
very expressive, if not agreeable cere- 
mony. Then follows a desire to trade, 
and it is generally understood that for 
everything given something must be re- 
turned, If a free gift 1s made, wrong is 
often suspected; and it is always better 
to bestow or receive an article, no matter 
how trifling, in return, than to offer or 
take gratuitously. 

The stature of these people is not so 
dwarfish as supposed. Some are 5 ft. 10 
in., and rarely any under 5 ft. lin. They 
are robust, muscular, and active, their 
chief strength being in the back, Their 
coarse, sooty black hair is cut in an even 
line across the forehead, cropped close on 
the crown, but kept long at the back and 
ears. The color of the skin is a light yel- 
lowish brown, growing darker, and soon 
weatherbeaten, as age advances. They 
have remarkably firm and regular white 
teeth when young, but towards middle 
age they have lost their enamel, and be- 
come black, or are worn down to the 
gums. In general, they have a good-hu- 
mored expression of countenance, but tat- 
tooing and lip ornaments much disfigure 
them. 

Their dresses are made of fhe skins of 
deer and seals, The upper garments are 
double, the inner one having the hair of 
the skin next to the body, and the outer 
one in the reverse direction. The coat or 
frock has a hood attached to it for draw- 
ing over the head, and a skirt hanging 
down to the calf of the leg in a peak. 
Their trowsers descend low in the leg, 
and they often wear two pair of sealskin 
boots, with the hairy side of both turned 
inwards. The dwellings of these people 
are, in summer, good, substantial tents, 
made with deerskins, and in winter, log- 
houses, constructed of driftwood, which is 
generally abundant on the Arctic shores, 
and collected in large quantities by the 
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natives, The outline of the house is formed 
by digging a pit about twelve feet square 
and ten in depth, and driving vertical piles 
within these lines. These serve for the 
support of long spars laid obliquely, and 
which, resting on their vertical ends, and 
ballasted with earth on their butts, form 
a four-sided pyramidal roof, leaving an 
opening at the summit about eighteen 
inches square, which serves as a window 
as wellas ventilator. This is closed, when 
requisite, by a frame, on which the large 
skin of the paunch of the whale or seal is 
stretched, excluding the air and cold, and 
yet affording a pleasant, subdued light, 
about equal to ground glass. The flooring 
is formed of split timber, nicely smoothed, 
the interstices filled or caulked internally 
and externally with moss, Over all, out- 
side, the hut is coated with bark, fine 
brushwood and turf. 

The entrance to them is constructed on 
a scientific principle. It is a passage of 
about twenty or twenty-five feet long, 
from the south, and from four to six feet 
below the flooring. This passage is at 
first six feet high, and descends gradually 
until about five feet below the surface of 
the ground, becoming low and narrow 
before it terminates beneath the floor of 
the hut. Near its middle, on one side, 
branches off a recess, ten to twelve feet 
long, with a conical roof open at the top, 
forming an apartment which serves as a 
cookhouse; and on the other side is often 
a similar place, used as a store or clothes- 
room, The youst is entered by a round 
aperture in the floor, so that a person has 
to descend into the passage, crawling 
along it, and then ascend into the room, 
the outer entrance being generally closed 
by a slab of ice. , 

On each side the room, bed-places are 
formed away from the entrance, and on 
either side is an oil-burner, or “ fire-place,” 
having a slender rack of wood suspended 
over it, on which articles of clothing are 
placed to dry, also a block of snow to 
melt and drip into a large wooden vessel. 
Beneath the last, again, are other vessels 
for different purposes, some of them fre- 
quently containing skins to undergo prep- 
aration for being dressed, These vessels 
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are each made of a thin board of the 
breadth required, bent into the form of a 
hoop, and the ends sewed together neatly 
with strips of whalebone, the bottom be- 
ing retained in its place by a score like 
the end of an ordinary cask. 

The oil-burner, or lamp, is an article 
deserving mention. This lamp is a flat 
stone of a peculiar shape, three to four 
and a half feet long, and four inches thick, 
pointed at the ends by the union of the 
two unequally convex sides, somewhat 
like the gibbous moon. The upper sur- 
face is hollowed to the depth of three- 
quarters of an inch, to contain the oil, 
leaving merely a thin lip all round, and 
seyeral narrow ridges dividing the hol- 
low part, both lengthwise and transverse- 
ly. It is placed on two horizontal pieces 
of wood, fixed in the side of the hut, 
about a foot from the floor. Not only a 
good light, but a great degree of heat, is 
produced by these lamps, and it is seldom 
that the temperature of the room is under 
70° Fah. Great care is taken to keep it 
trimmed, and no offensive degree of smoke 
arises, though the olfactory nerves are 
generally saluted by other scents any- 
thing but agreeable. 

Captain Trollope, when describing the 
dwelling-places of the Esquimaux he en- 
countered during a journey to Kingaghee, 
says: “The interior was really clean and 
cheerful. It wasa spacious room, twenty 
feet square, with brilliant lights in troughs 
of seal oil, the wicks, formed of moss, 
placed in a row at the edge, and fed by a 
piece of blubber hanging within reach of 
the flame. The light was excellent. I 
was reminded of the jets of gas often seen 
in shop windows; and the heat was far 
more than I could have believed.” 

The Esquimaux seem to be particularly 
fond of dancing; and the tambourine is, 
apparently, their only approach to what 
we should call music. It is a thin skin 
(intestine of a seal), well stretched on a 
circular frame of wood, and beat against 
a stick. On one occasion, when several 
of the natives were on board the Plover, 
a flute was played by an officer. This 
greatly astonished'them. They could not 
comprehend how the sounds were pro- 
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duced, and it was highly amusing to the 
sailors to see one of the most intelligent 
of the Esquimaux, who fancied there was 
some trick practised, examine the fingers 
and lips of the musician to find out the 
deceit. On another occasion, Captain 
Maguire permitted several of the natives, 
who had evinced a friendly disposition, 
to enter the vessel, and witness some of 
the amusements going on amongst the 
crew. “Being made,” says the Captain, 
“to seat themselves round the deck, the 
entertainment commenced by serving 
each native with a little tobacco; then 
our musical instruments (a violin, corno- 
pean, drum, and triangle) played a lively 
air, which caused a general exclamation 
of wonder and pleasure, most of the party 
now hearing them for the first time. This 
was followed by a request for them to 
dance, and, being supplied with a drum, 
they willingly complied. Our seamen 
danced in their turn, and, in a little time, 
the natives entered fully into the spirit of 
the amusement, stripping off their skin- 
coats, and danced naked to the waist, 
with the temperature at 6°, showing the 
state of excitement they work themselves 
into, as the male performers shout in a 
wild, triumphant manner, and all the 
lookers-on join in a chorus, and become 
as much excited as the performers. Their 
appearance makes a scene as savage as 
can well be imagined.” 

The Esquimaux generally show great 
ingenuity in making sundry models of 
canoes, representations of themselves, or 
imitations of birds, animals, etc. The 
late Lieutenant Hooper (a most amiable, 
zealous, enterprising, and highly-talented 
young officer, who published an account 
of his residence amongst the Tuski, when 
belonging to H. M.S. Plover, under the 
title of “Ten Months in the Tents of the 
Tuski”), thus describes some of these 
clever artificers: “ At Wootair dwelt a 


cunning artist, a very Tuski Cellini, whose 
skill in sculpturing ivory was the theme 
of praise throughout the country. One 
man made whip-handles well; another 
produced the best thongs; and so in all 
things we saw, as I believe must inevi- 
tably be, chagu’un a son métier, A fine 
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harvest was reaped by the more ingen- 
ious. Models of sledges, and of house- 
hold furniture, pipes, and toys of ivory, 
among which were ducks, seals, dogs, 
etc., made for the children, and evidencing 
great taste and variety, were eagerly pur- 
chased.” 

The hatchets are made of a thick piece 
of copper, about five or six inches long, 
and from one and a-half to two inches 
square, beveled away at one end like a 
mortise-chisel, and fastened at the other 
to a wooden handle about twelve or four- 
teen inches in length, so as to resemble an 
adze; but they have neither weight nor 
sharpness to act‘like an adze or hatchet, 
and are generally applied in working like 
a chisel, being driven into the wood with 
a heavy club. 

The Tuski understand the art of tan- 
ning, and are able to produce very fair 
specimens, but practise it principally with 
sealskin, whichis dressed in all colors; the 
white is very delicate, and much prized. 
Deerskins are dressed with ammonia, red 
ochre, and other materials, They are ren- 
dered very soft and pliable, but the mode 
of curing gives them an exceedingly un- 
pleasant odor, which is only imperceptible 
in cold weather. 

Amulets or charms seem to be very 
common among the Esquimaux. Parry 
speaks of them in the Hudson Bay tribes; 
and here, in North-West America, they 
are very similar. The amber is said to 
be “ frequently found in the pools inland, 
or floating on the sea, to which it has 
been carried in the summer by the floods.” 

The Esquimaux women deserve more 
notice even than the men, for they are 
more intelligent, and more capable of be- 
coming civilized. Like most of their sex, 
however, in wild regions, they are con- 
sidered of secondary importance by the 
men, Indian and Esquimaux alike. One 
of the chiefs, Matonabbee, once said, in 
explanation: “When all the men are 
heavy laden, they can neither hunt nor 
travel to any considerable distance ; and, 
in case they meet with success in hunt- 
ing, who is to carry the produce of their 
labor? Women,” added he, “ were made 
for labor ; one of them can carry or haul 
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as much as two men can do, They also 
pitch our tents, make and mend our cloth- 
ing, keep us warm at night; and, in fact, 
there is no such thing as traveling any 
considerable distance, or for any length 
of time, in this country, without their as- 
sistance, They are maintained at a trifling 
expense, for, as they always stand cook, 
the very licking of their fingers, in scarce 
times, is sufficient for their subsistence.” 

As regards their appearance, we cannot 
say they are beautiful, though there is a 
winning charm about them that attracts. 
Before marriage they are generally well- 
behaved and modest; afterward it too 
often occurs that they become what we 
should term shameless, especially when 
strangers are near, The husbands, how- 
ever, are to blame, as they usually con- 
tract all such bargains. Even among them- 
selves, it is common to loan each other 
one’s wife. 

Their stature is short, and, when old, they 
look very miserable, with their long mat- 
ted gray hair and bow legs. They have 
a dress sometimes very tasteful and pecu- 
liar, and one that displays much skill and 
ingenuity in the make, with generally 
much vanity, if not coquetry, in the wear. 
This dress differs from the men’s, in the 
moccasins and breeches forming a single 
close-fitting garment tied round the waist, 
as well asin being more uniformly striped, 
and the coat in being longer, reaching to 
below the knees, in a rounded flap before 
and behind. The back of the coat and 
hood are also made large enough to con- 
tain a child, whose weight is chiefly sus- 
tained by the belt. For common use, and 
among the poorer people, the inner one is 
made of bird-skins, and among those bet- 
ter off, of deerskin. 

The hair of the western Esquimaux wo- 
men is worn parted in the middle from the 
back to the front, and plaited on each side 
behind the ear into a roll, which hangs 
down the bosom and is wrapped round 
with small beads of various colors. Length 
of hair generally accompanies softness of 
its texture, and is considered a pointof fe- 
male beauty. The ears are, with very few 
exceptions, pierced to support, with ivory 
or copper hooks, four or five long strings 








of small beads suspended at a distance from 
the ends, which hang free, leaving the mid- 
die part to fall loosely across the breast. 
Not unfrequently the ends are long enough 
to be each fastened back in another loop to 
the hairs behind the ears. 

A voyager, known to the writer, states 
that at a festival he witnessed, there was 
on the head of every dancer a band sup- 
porting one, two or three large eagle’s 
feathers, which, together with a streak of 
black lead, either in a diagonal line across 
or down one side of the face, gave them a 
more savage appearance than they usually 
exhibit. Many of these headbands were 
made of the skin of the head and neck of 
some animal or bird, of which the nose or 
beak was retained to project from the mid- 
dle of the forehead. 

The ordinary occupations of the women 
are sewing, the preparaticn of skins for 
making and mending, cooking, and the 
general care of the supplies of provisions. 
The woman's property, consisting of her 
beads and other ornaments, her needle- 
case, knife, etc., are considered her own 
(even after her marriage), and if a separa- 
tion takes place, the clothes and presents 
(made to her by her husband), are return- 


ed, and she merely takes away with her . 


whatever she has brought. 

An intelligent white man is thought 
much of among them. The carpenter of 
a ship is valuable in their eyes, as are all 
mechanics or others who can show skill, 
and they gladly offer up their prettiest 
daughters, with land, implements, etc., to 
such a man if he will become her husband 
and remain with them. 

Many who have not beheld strangers be- 
fore, think our ladies too pale, when they 
see them in portraits, and often ask sin- 
gular questions as to whether their dress 
does not make them cold and miserable. 
Indeed, several had a fancy that white wo- 
men had beards, the same as men, to help 
warm them. 

A widow is supported by next of kin 
to her late husband. If he does not him- 
self marry her, he may select another to 
do so. They are strict and peculiar in 


. this, deeming it a duty to provide the be- 


. Yeaved woman with another partner as 
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soon as possible. She is still entitled to 
one, and, having had a husband, it is not 
just to her to let her remain single after- 
wards, To be barren or unmarried is a dis- 
grace, and the woman is generally looked 
upon as something to be despised, or if una- 
voidable with her, to be pitied for the cause, 

Thus adoption, sometimes slyly, is com- 
mon withthem, A child they must have 
somehow, in proof of being what they con- 
sider they ought to be, fruitful among man- 
kind, But it is rare for one woman ever 
to have as many as seven children, and for 
five to live to maturity is still more rare, 
If a child is not well formed at birth, they 
will often kill it. During pregnancy the 
wife is carefully attended to, and every 
effort is made, in their superstitious way, 
to have a good season of the year for the 
period of trouble to her, With them, how- 
ever, nature gives more relief than in civ- 
ilized life. Some of their customs, at these 
times, are almost identical with the cere- 
monies of the Levitical Law. 

Children keep to the breast till five 
years old, standing up to receive the nour- 
ishment. Indeed, one of four years old was 
seen asking for a chew of tobacco, and then 
going to his mammy for the baby's food. 

No feelings of delicacy arise as to plu- 
rality of wives. Occasional jealousies take 
place, but as in the civilized world a wife 
is proud of the moneyed wealth of her hus- 
band, so, there, is she of the number of 
wives hecan maintain, To her itis a proof 
that she has the right sort of man. Po- 
lygamy with them is a sign of wealth. 
Sometimes there will be three wives and 
one old one—the latter old enough to be 
mother of the young ones. But gener- 
ally a man who can afford it has his house- 
wife, hunting-wife and love-wife. The fact 
is, they look at the laws of nature in their 
icy region more than what we should call 
the laws of morality or society. The ma- 
jority of them think it better to marry a 
man double their age than one of their 
own period of life. Thus a manof forty, 
may have his housewife of the same age— 
she being probably a widow previously, 
whom as next of kin he was bound to 
protect, and two or three younger wives 
from sixteen to twenty-five. 
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Hospitality is so great among them that 
a stranger is, indeed, made welcome, and 
some-of the women—as in the Marque- 
sas, with regard to a poor, innocent mis- 
sionary on landing there—are often very 
curious and inquisitive to know the cause 
of any refusal by strangers of kindness 
offered them. 

The younger women are very commu- 
nicative on once becoming friendly with 
a stranger. Possessed of extraordinary 
mental powers in some things, they will 
sketch out for you a coast-line, or pilot 
you about, remarkably accurate. 

They are occasionally left to die, when 
their fate is doomed by the dictum of a 
wizard-man or medicine-doctor. Some- 
times they are actually sealed up in a living 
tomb, with food and water placed within 
their reach. If in a week, on being visit- 
ed, she is not dead, the wizard-man or 
woman is again consulted, and the door 
once more sealed, if so ordered, and the 
poor creature is left to die alone, while 
the husband, even before the breath has 
gone, gets another wife. 

These people are very superstitious. 
Their dances and ceremonies are all in- 
tended to please, to cajole, or to frighten 
certain spirits that they dread. A most 
curious ceremony came under the obser- 
vation of Doctor Simpson. It was per- 
formed at the village, in the course of one 
winter, when food had become scarce, in 
consequence of the ice, continuing very 
close, from a continuance of northwester- 
ly winds. On the sea-beach, near one of 
the dancing-houses, a small space was 
cleared, and a fire of wood made, round 
which the men formed a ring, and chaunt- 
ed for some time, without dancing or the 
usual accompaniment of the tambourine. 
One of the old men then stepped towards 
the fire, and, in a coaxing voice, tried to 
persuade the evil genius, from whose bale- 
ful influence the people were suffering, 
to come under the fire to warm himself. 
When he was supposed to have arrived, a 
vessel of water, to which each man pres- 
ent had contributed, was thrown upon 
the fire by the old man, and immediately 
a number of arrows sped from the bows 
of the others into the earth where the fire 
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had been, in the full belief that no twin’- 
gak (or spirit) would stop at a place where 
he had received such bad treatment, but 
would depart to some other region, from 
which, on being detected, he would be 
driven away in a similar manner. 

The women are more poetically super- 
stitious than the men. The firmament 
above, they consider to be filled with fiery 
bodies, as proved in their estimation by 
the shooting stars, which they look upon 
as portions thrown off by fixed ones. They 
form them into groups, and give them 
names, many of which they explain. And 
here again the women show more intel- 
lectual power than the men, being better 
astronomers as well as geographers. 

The star Aldebaran, with the cluster of 
the Hyades and other smaller ones around, 
are called Pa-chukh’-lu-rin—“ the sharing 
out” of food; the chief star representing 
a Polar Bear just killed, and the others 
the hunters around, preparing to cut up 
their prize, and give each hunter his por- 
tion. The three stars in Orion’s Belt are 
three men who were carried away on the 
ice to the southward, in the dark winter. 
They were, for a long time, covered with” 
snow, but at length, perceiving an open- 
ing above them, they ascended further and 
further, until they became fixed among 
the stars. Another group is called the 
“ house-building,” and represents a few 
people engaged in constructing a winter 
hut. 

Invisible spirits people the earth, the 
air, and the sea. Some are good, some bad. 
Sometimes they are seen, and resemble 
the upper half of a man, but are likewise 
in many other forms. Ghosts they be- 
lieve in. Once two young girls, going 
from a ship, in the short twilight of a win- 
ter’s day, turned back in breathless haste 
on seeing a sledge set up on end near the 
path to the village. They fancied the 
sledge was an evil spirit. 

They believe in spiritual influences, as 
may be inferred from the following: A 
man was once carried away by the ice, 
during the time one of the exploring ships 
was in the vicinity. His wife then hada 
long, thin thong of seal-skin stretched in 
four or five turns around the walls of her 
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hut, and anxiously watched it, night and 
day, until she heard of her husband's fate. 
Their impression is that, so long as the 
person watched for is alive and moves 
about, his twin’-gak (spirit) causes the cord 
to vibrate, and when at length it hangs 
slack and vibrates no longer, he is sup- 
posed to be dead. This wife, having heard 
of the movements of a magnet suspended 
by a thread to the ship’s observatory, sent 
to inquire if it had any connection with 
her husband’s case. 

Thunder is rare in their locality, but, 
when it occurs, they say it is caused by a 
man-spirit who dwells, with his family, in 
a tent far away to the north. He is an 
ill-natured fellow, who sleeps most of his 
time, and, when he wakes up, he bids his 
children go out and make thunder and 
lightning, by shaking inflated skins and 
waving torches, 

They do not entertain any clear idea of 
a future state of existence, nor can they 
apparently imagine that a person alto- 
gether dies. The soul is a twin-gak, they 
say, seated in the lungs, and from it em- 
anates all thoughts, which, as they rise, 
the tongue gives utterance to. Some of 
them consider a man has four twin’-gaks 
in his breast, and others that, wherever a 
man went, there was, in the ground be- 
neath him, his familiar spirit, which moved 
as he moved, and was only severed from 
him in death. They say- the body sleeps, 
and the spirit descends into the earth, to 
associate with those which have gone be- 
fore, and subsists on bad food, such as 
roots, stones, and mosquitoes. In order 
not to offend the spirits of the departed, 
their bodies are wrapped in skins, and laid 
with the head to the east. As his clothes, 
and other portions of property he habit- 
ually used, including the sledge on which 
he was carried, would bring ill-luck to 
any one else who took them, they are left 
with the body, in a torn or broken state ; 
and the family to which he belonged keep 
within the hut for five days, not daring to 
work, lest the spirits should be offended. 
They believe death will happen to any 
one infringing this custom. Diseases are 
twin'-gaks, and so hurtful do they think 
the touch of a corpse that they will not 
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smoke from the same pipe, nor drink out 
of the same cup, with any one who was a 
near relative of the deceased, until after a 
period of purification. 

Of the Indians, it is related that some 
of them are very savage and cruel, loving 
deeds of murder simply for the sport of 
killing. But these’ we believe to belong 
more to the interior tribes, for many in- 
stances are recorded where the Indian is 
very different to this, and may be con- 
sidered perfectly trustworthy. The fol- 
lowing illustrates this : 

“The printed slips of paper delivered 
by the officers of H. M. 8. Plover, on the 
25th of April, 1854, to the Rat Indians, 
were received 27th June, 1854, at the 
Hudson Bay Company’s establishment, 
Fort Youcon, supposed latitude, 66° N., 
longitude, 7°55’ W. The Rat Indians are 
in the habit of making periodical trading 
excursions to the Esquimaux along the 
sea-coast. They are a harmless, inoffen- 
sive set of Indians, ever ready and will- 
ing to render every assistance they can to 
the whites.” 

Still there are other tribes who have 
often proved very ferocious. These belong 
to the Koolooch group, which comprise 
thirteen tribes, and abide west of the 
Rocky Mountains, numbering about forty- 
five thousand souls. Some of these In- 
dians, especially the Kok-you-kons, are 
considered revengeful, fierce, and blood- 
thirsty. It was a portion of them that fell 
upon and murdered the Governor, em- 
ployés, Esquimaux villagers, and an Eng- 
lish officer, at the Russian port of Darabin, 
in February, 1851. But the fault does not 
lie with the Red Men. Sir Edward Bel- 
cher has well observed “ that civilization 
might be materially facilitated were the 
aborigines not bound down by the iron 
hand of Russian domination.” This, alas! 
has been too true, not only of Russia, but 
of the Hudson Bay Company’s rule also ; 
and, now ‘that the poor native tribes are 
to have a new and more enterprising 
Power to reign over them, let us hope 
their better qualities will be drawn out, 
and the future prove more beneficial to 
their unfortunate race. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

One day just before the coming of 
Thanksgiving in that year, David Chester 
and his wife went to the place which had 
been so sadly despoiled. They entered it 
without a word having been spoken, Mr. 
Chester gazed about with a vague, troub- 
led look; then said, “ Faye, who has done 
this?” 

“T did not see it done, David; but I 
think it is your mother’s work.” 

“My mother! What can have caused 
it.” 

“Tt is plain, David, your mother hates 
me. ItisasItold you. We cannot live 
together.” 

“Do not be hasty, Faye. Let us learn 
whose work this is before we condemn. 
Have you spoken to her about it?” 

“No. It was too late, and you were 
too ill when I found it out. I have been 
waiting your recovery.” 

Without saying anything more, and 


holding the hand of his wife very firmly 
within his own, Mr. Chester walked back 


to the house. Mrs. Chester had observed 
the direction in which the two went, and 
fully armed herself for the interview she 
knew must come. She awaited their re- 
turn in the family-room, Seeing her at 
the window, they went in; and without 
permitting Faye to withdraw her hand 
and run away, as she was more than half- 
inclined to do, Mr. Chester went close to 
the easy chair in which his mother sat, 
industriously fitting up a boy’s suit of 
clothes for a charitable institution. 

“Mother, was it by your order that 
Major Mar'’s burial-place has been despoil- 
ed of its beauty ?” 

“I gave no orders.” 

“Who did it?” 

“T did.” 

“For what reason ?” 

“Because the ground is mine. There 
1s the title-deed, if you doubt it ; and who 
questions my right?” And she handed 
him the conveyance to herself of the sec- 
tion of land covering the family burial- 
ground, 
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“T care not for the deed. I care not 
whose is the land, But I question your 
right, by the law which you profess to 
obey, to touch so much as a leaf that my 
wife has tended there. Is it ‘doing as 
you would be done by ?’” 

“Tt ismy own, and I have the right to 
do just as I like with it. I told her (with 
a rapid glance at Mrs. David) that I would 
not have the trash in theplace. It looked 
much more like a Popish altar than a 
decent Christian burying-ground. I can’t 
see where she got all her heathen notions 
from. She will be turning us all out of 
house and home next.” 

Before Mr. Chester could reply, the 
little hand that had been growing rigid 
with every word spoken was withdrawn 
from his arm; and going a step nearer, 
and looking down upon the stately wo- 
man whostitched away upon the garment 
for some unknown poor, she said: “ Mrs, 
Chester, the time has come when either 
you or I leave Storm-Cliff, for we cannot 
dwell together in peace here. I can never 
forgive you for what you have done over 
there; not if I live a thousand years.” 

“Who wants your forgiveness? when 
I come to you, confessing, then you may 
speak, but not before.” And for amoment 
the cool, unfeeling eyes shone like cut- 
glass through the gold-rimmed pebbles. 

“Mrs, Chester, do you seek a home 
elsewhere, or shall I?” 

“T am not going away until my son 
sends me, and I don’t think it like a Ches- 
ter to send a poor mother out upon the 
world to live alone. Am I to go, David?” 

“No, mother. I can neither deny you 
a home, nor can I permit you to make my 
wife unhappy. I am bound by a solemn 
promise to my dying father to take care 
of you, and by a promise equally binding 
to protect my wife. Now, it passes my 
comprehension, being a man, to under- 
stand why you two cannot live together 
in harmony, as I see other families living 
around us.” 

“What do you know about other fam- 
ilies, or how they live?” 





“True, mother, but they live harmoni- 
ously before the world.” 

“Do not you? I trust that no son of 
mine will ever make his family affairs a 
matter of public mention.” 

“ Mother, will you try to make Storm- 
Cliff a pleasant home?” 

“ T would, if you had married a sensible 
woman; if you had taken a daughter of 
one of our well-established families. But 
what does that child know, who never 
has been taught how to behave to her 
elders, even? Tell me, David Chester, 
what right you had to bring such a wife 
home?” 

He interrupted her. “Mother, you 
mustbe still. I will not hear such words 
spoken of my wife.” 

“ David, did I not tell you that we cannot 
live together?” in a low, trembling voice, 
said his wife, her eyes filled with tears. 

“That comes of your evil marriage 
without your mother’s sanction,” cried 
Mrs. Chester, casting down the charity 
7 , and standing up before the two, 

acondemning judge. “I little thought 
‘he day would come when my own son 
would tell me, in this very house, under 
this roof, where my word has always 
been law, what I must not say. You are 
not the same son since you were married, 
David,” and with a mingled glance of 
defiance and hatred at the trembling, 
weeping wife, who clung to the only 
strong arm that stood between her and 
all the world, Mrs. Chester left the “ two 
souls” together. 

The stronger seldom confesses to the 
weaker, but in that moment David Chester 
said, ‘Faye, was ever a man in such 
perplexity? Truly, it was an evil omen 
when the ruby went. I sometimes feel 
as if my manhood was being shaken out 
of me, and by two women; pitiful, isn’t 
it? Faye, can’t you help your husband 
to be stronger and better?” 

She looked up, with the oddest little 
bewilderment on every feature. “ What! 
your little English ‘ bungalow-bred’ wife 
help you, a Chester! You astonish me 
beyond measure.” 

“Help must’ come from somewhere, 
Faye, or I shall lose my senses.” 
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“T will tell you, David; you go down to 
Boston for a few days, and I am quite cer- 
tain everything will be brighter when you 
return; something tells me so.” 

“You will go with me, Faye. I can- 
not leave you here. You might have a 
severer time than you think.” 

“No; I cannot go, indeed, David; 
there are many reasons: first, I am not 
in order for the trip; it is growing cold, 
and I have neglected to prepare for it. I 
shall be very industrious during your ab- 
sence; and I am, as I said, quite certain 
that when you come back you will find 
the black cloud dispersed, and only bright- 
ness over your sky. You need the change. 
Do go, David,” she added, pleadingly. 

“ And is this the way in which you are 
going to help me?” 

“Tt is the only way in which I can, 
David, and you sought help of me. It was 
so funny to hear you, though it makes me 
love you more, thinking that I can really, 
at last, do something to help you. I will 
go this minute and look over your effects, 
to see that you go with all the ‘order of 
going’ of the Chesters.” 

On the afternoon of the same day, Mr. 
Chester departed from Storm-Cliff. His 
wife went to the railway station with him, 
in her pony-carriage. She pleaded, as a 
reason for driving him down, that she had 
so much she wished to say to him, but 
on the way she was very silent, and at 
parting took only a second kiss, with misty 
eyes, which her husband, as the train was 
“whistling,” did not see. Nor did he 
notice as it passed on—he passing with 
it—that Mrs. David Chester was not on 
the homeward route, but driving down 
the coast toward the village. 

“He will know some day,” thought the 
wife, “how much the D. D. means in my 
name. Oh! I do hope he will be the hap- 
pier for what I mean to do.” 

The pony stopped at the cabin of Mar- 
tha Sing. Little Ailee Lee sat in the door 
tying a wreath of Autumn’s latest flowers, 
mingling in with them woody-nightshade 
berries, when she espied the pony-car- 
riage stopping at the gate. Down went 


the flowers, and into the cabin went Ailee, 
crying out: “O1! Mrs, Sing, the prettiest 
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lady that ever you saw, with hair just like 
sunshine on the sea, is coming to see you.” 

Martha Sing looked out. “ Ailee, that 
lady has been like an angel to my hus- 
band and me;” and then Mrs, Chester was 
at the cabin entrance. 

After the first meeting with Martha 
Sing, a silence seemed to fall on Mrs. Ches- 
ter. She hesitated to make known the 
object of coming. At length she asked, 
“Ts your husband at home?” 

“T’m sorry he isn’t, but he took the 
Dimple down to the island to bring away 
the things that belong to Ailee Lee. This 
is the little girl who saved me when I 
went out to sea, Mrs. Chester. Her father 
and mother are dead, and they’ve got a 
new keeper for the light down there.” 

Ailee looked timidly up into Mrs, Ches- 
ter’s beautiful eyes, and finding them lit 
by love, she went nearer, and fearlessly 
kissed the lady, although she dared not 
listen to the sound of her own voice, and 
gave reply to the questions asked in whis- 
pers close to her ear. 

“T am sorry Mr. Sing is not at home 
to-day,” said Mrs. Chester, “for I desired 

_to have a little conversation with him and 
you; it is something very important to 
me; something which cannot be put off.” 

“Tf it wouldn’t be so dark when he 
comes home, we might walk up to the 
Cliff and see you to-night.” 

“QO, no! not on any account; but pos- 
sibly I might tell it all to you.” 

Martha Sing busied herself about some- 
thing in a little room adjoining for a mo- 
ment, reappeared with a basket of turnips, 
and sent Ailee with it to a neighboring 
cabin, about a half-mile away. The child 
went sorrowingly, and wondered on the 
way if, by any means, her hair could be 
made to look like Mrs, Chester's. 

When she was gone, Martha Sing drew 
alow chair near Mrs. Chester, and said : 
“Now, dear lady, I hope it isn’t any 
trouble that has fallen upon you, but the 
dear Lord knows that his troubles are not 
the troubles we think they are.” 

“Tt is to help me out of a trouble that 
I am come seeking you, because I have 
no one else. I am certain that you will 
help me, when I need it so much; but 
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you must promise me one thing: that you 
will aid me without the knowledge of any 
other person.” 

“Proud and happy will Robert and 
Martha Sing be to help the daughter of 
him who has made our old days free from 
care,” 

“T knew you would; but first, you 
must know what it is to be that I want. 
I am going away from Storm-Cliff with- 
out the knowledge of any one in it.” 

““Q, Mrs. Chester, don’t tell me that,” 

“You must not ask me why I go, for 
I cannot tell you, except that I go be- 
cause I think itright to doso. Now, what 
I want is this: to have your husband re- 
move my father from the ground where 
he lies buried, without the removal being 
known. I am going to England to have 
him laid beside my mother.” 

“Mrs, Chester, are you crazy? do you 
think the thing could be done, unbe- 
known to anyone?” 

“Why not? I have money to do it 
with.” 

“There is only one man who could 
carry out such a plan as that,” 

“ Who is he?” 

“He saved your father’s life on ‘The 
Pinacle,’ his name is the ‘Man Isaac,’ 
or at least no man knows more of him.” 

“Can I trust him ?” 

“T do, next tomy Robert. He is home 
to-day. I will go and call him.” 

Now the enterprise that Mrs. Chester 
made known to Isaac pleased him, It 
held just enough of strategy and secrecy, 
without liability to law, to cause his en- 
tire entry into it. 

He promised to meet Mrs. Chester in 
Boston on the third day thereafter with 
everything in readiness for the voyage, 
so far as his part of the plan was con- 
cerned, provided Robert Sing would co- 
operate, which his wife promised, by 
proxy. Remembering the bank-book she 
held in keeping, Mrs. David Chester pro- 
vided for the necessary expenditure, and 
relying on the integrity of her three aids 
she returned to Storm-Cliff. 

Mrs, Chester had shut herself up in her 
own rooms, ordering all things brought 
to her there, and would neither be seen 
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by, nor speak to her daughter-in-law, 
during the two days following. 

No plan could have been more in uni- 
son with the wish of the little lady, who 
spent not one idle moment, but made 
everything in readiness toleave. To her 
maid, Olive, she imparted, not to be told 
again, that she was going to Boston, and 
desired Olive to prepare herself to accom- 
pany her. Now it had not come into the 
mind of this wife to disappear from hu- 
man knowledge and thereby cause her 
husband the agony of not knowing where 
she might be. The night before leaving, 
at an hour when wearied ones were sleep- 
ing, she wrote the following letter: 

My Dar.iinc—Your wife is not wise. 
She is only loving. Therefore if what I 
am about to do be not according to the 
dictates of human wisdom, it is according 
to the love of my heart in its utterance 
for you. Since the night you went out 
into the cold and the storm, and since I 
have seen you so ill, I have known that 
there was a warfare in your mind between 
your mother and me, and I am decided to 
help you (even as you asked me) by go- 
ing away from you and from Storm-Cliff, 
that’ you and your mother may live in 
peace. It has been a wish of mine ever 
since my father’s death that he might be 
left beside my mother, and I have caused 
his body to be removed from Mrs. Ches- 
ter’s land, and it will go with me across the 
ocean. I hope my faithful Olive will ac- 
company me, but as yet she knows not 
my going. The $37,000, which, accord- 
ing to your kindness, you have laid up for 
me, I shall take with me, as I know not 
what wants may meet my going. At first 
you will miss me, but after a little while 
you will grow glad, and thank me for 
going; at least I hope so. How I am 
changed since that time when I sat on the 
hearth-rug and saw you go out, never be- 
lieving you could mean to leave me alone 
all night. 

I like you for being so kind and true to 
your mother, David. It gives me more 
faith in you (if anything could) for my- 
self. You will say what you think best 
to people about my absence, only please 
do not let anyone think I went because 


I did not love you. You will write to 
me, and some time we will meet again, 
I wish, for your sake, you had not found 
me that night down on Storm-Cliff, nor 
gone up Mt. Mansfield that sky-clear day, 
of which I love to think. Do you re- 
member the stiff old confessional, where, 
with the great music of the organ rolling 
its volumes of sound into our souls, I 
knelt in the darkness to confess my wick- 
ed love for you? So shall I confess by 
day and by night, until some day my true 
father confessor meets me; perhaps it will 
be in the same church, and confession 
meet confession. Imay notlinger longer 
in writing, lest self outgrow love. This 
letter I shall let sleep on your pillow by 
my side to-night, and to-morrow, before 
I go, I shall put it into the safe, where I 
am sure none but you will ever find it, 
and in finding, you will know one mite 
of the life of 
Your wife, 
Faye Mar Cuester, D. D. 

Storm-Cliff, Nov. —, 18—. 

The following morning the letter was 
putinto thesafe. Mrs. David Chester went 
to the door of Mrs. Chester’s room and 
said, ‘I am come to bid you good-bye, 
Mrs. Chester.” 

There came no reply, either to the words 
or the knocks that succeeded them, and 
Mrs. David Chester went forth from the 
place God meant should be a home to her. 


CHAPTER XIII, 


Arrivep in Boston, Mrs. David Ches- 
ter found that Isaac had been faithful to 
his trust; and not only that, but, evidenc- 
ing his knowledge of the ways of the 
world, the man had taken the care to pro- 
vide for all her wants, even to the engage- 
ment of a state-room by the steamship 
next to sail from that port for Europe. 

There was an unwonted color in Mrs 
Chester’s face, when she presented the 
bank-book, bearing her own name on 
the cover, to draw the sum placed to her 
credit. She was so unused to the ways 
of the business world, that she feared com- 
mitting some egregious error, The man 
looked at the beautiful face, with confusion 
written all over it, and mingling in with 
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the peculiar light of her eyes, wondering- 
ly. He felt that the applicant was no im- 
postor, and yet the sum was too large to 
be drawn without certainty as to the in- 
dividual. 

“Ts this Mrs. Chester?” he asked. 

“T am Mrs, Chester.” 

“You will pardon me, madam, if I ask 
identification before giving you the mon- 
ey.” 

“Please explain; I do not understand 
what you mean,” 

“Some person known to us—of course 
Mrs. Chester has many friends in the city ; 
if she will ask one of them to come in 
with her, it will be quite right.” 

Mrs. Chester felt at that instant as if 
there was not a person or a name in the 
entire city known to her. She turned 
away perplexed, and at the instant dis- 
cerned in the person passing the figure 
of Miss Pall. She made haste to overtake 
her. “Miss Pall,” she asked, “would you 
do me a little favor, just to go into 
Bank with me and tell who I am. I want 
to use some money, and they do not know 
me.” 

The identity having been satisfactor- 
ily established, the sum was paid over 
from the bank. There was little left to 
do, except to make known the voyage to 
Olive. Instead of denial or resistance to 
her plan, which Mr’. Chester fully ex- 
pected she must deal with, she met from 
her maid the most joyful acquiescence in 
the proposed voyage. 

On the day following the steamship 
sailed, and among the passengers the 
names of Mrs. David Chester and servant 
did not appear. Neither was their ab- 
sence from the list by any knowledge of 
Mrs. Chester, but simply a precaution of 
Isaac’s, who in securing the state-room 
had used his own name, which, unknown 
to any one as it was, completely conceal- 
ed their going. So entirely had Isaac 
taken the little lady of Storm-Cliff, as he 
delighted to call her, under his care, that 
at the proper time, without thought of 
her own, even her passport came into her 
hands. He arrived at the last moment to 





bid Mrs, Chester farewell, wishing her all 
prosperity on her voyage, and yet with a 
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certain gladness in his air at her going, 
that cast a shadow over the final moment, 
for she felt as if leaving all that was dear, 
without a soul to mourn her departure, 

The first night out there was a heavy: 
sea, the wind tearing across the wide 
free waste, like a fire across a prairie. 
Mrs. Chester had gone to her state-room 
fér the night, and Olive was sitting near 
by, when a little scream escaped the 
girl’s lips, as a tall man stopped at her 
side. She thought she had seen a ghost; 
but a second look told her that it was the 
human form of the fisherman, Isaac, only 
clad in habiliments unlike those of a fish- 
erman. He bade her “be quiet,” and “to 
come” with him “ where he could speak 
with her.” When they had found a con- 
venient spot, he said, ‘Do not tell Mrs. 
Chester that I am here, unless there is an 
opportunity to serve her. I was afraid she 
would keep me from going, and a pretty 
chance you two would stand of getting 
saved if the ship should go up by fire, or 
down by a berg or storm. If all is fair, she 
need never know that I came out until we 
reach the other side; but if there is any 
thing for me to do, go and ask for me at 
the captain’s quarters.” 

Without waiting for one word from 
Olive, the man disappeared, and for two 
or three days, the girl sometimes thought 
she must have fallen asleep and dream- 
ed that he came, for there was not one 
glimpse of such an individual to be ob- 
tained about the ship, although she was 
always on the look-out for him. 


CHAPTER XIV, 


Art this period of our story the United 
States of America was arrived at the close 
of the first year of the Great Rebellion. 
The stir and rustle of the war had touched 
hearts and made homes solitary for those 
gone, in the little fishing-town of Cliffton. 
Sometimes, nay, oftentimes, the soul of 
David Chester had been shaken with 
strong impulses to arise from his ease at 
Storm-Cliff, and go forth like a true knight, 
to leave home aud wife, but he had striv- 
en to obey the call by influence and mon- 
ey, not by personal encounter with the 
foe. On this visit to Boston, when the 
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whole city rang with enthusiasm, and en- 
listments came as rapidly as feet to a fire, 
he caught the fever of patriotism and took 
it back burning into his being to Storm- 
Cliff. 

His arrival took place on the night fol- 
lowing the day of his wife’s departure. 
Hearing that she was gone, he thought— 
“She found, as I said, my mother tod 
strong to withstand, and has fled to me; 
T must go back to-morrow and meet her.” 
Thus he thought without one misgiving 
—without even marveling that he had 
not met her in that city; for she surely 
knew to find him at the Revere House. 

No sooner had it been told in Mrs. 
Chester’s ears by Jane that her son’s wife 
was gone, than that woman, half under- 
standing that the field was left to her 
victorious, went to the safe, and after an 
hour of hard labor succeeded in opening 
it. Catching up the letter, laid conspicu- 
ously there, she read upon the envelope, 
“To be read only by my husband, David 
Chester, of Storm-Cliff ’—or his mother, 
she added, half aloud; and glancing with 
her panther glance about the room to 
learn if she were alone, she broke the seal, 
and read it tothe end. The letter was 
not returned to the safe, neither could 
her utmost endeavors succeed in re- 
locking it. The library-door was not 
again opened until Mr. Chester's return. 

He was left to believe that his wife had 
gone, leaving the safe open. What could 
he do but believe the story his mother 
told? She tried her utmost to detain 
him from going the day thereafter for his 
wife; but one night in his home without 
her presence in it was quite enough to 
expel him from the place. 

From the bank where she obtained her 
money, Mr. Chester was able to trace his 
wife to the Tremont House. From thence 
he lost all clue, and believing she had re- 
turned home, he, with the war-fever rag- 
ing in his veins, went to his home, not to 
find her. 

His mother watched his agony all one 
night, with the letter from his wife, that 
would have told all he so agonized to 
know, rising and falling with every beat 
of her heart; and yet did not give it to 
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ease his pain. Having heard of the death 
of the light-keeper at the island, and that 
Martha Sing had the child in her house, 
Mrs. Chester went to the village and took 
the child by mere force of authority to 
Storm-Cliff. She thought Ailee might 
serve to divert her son; but the hand- 
some, stern man, with intense brown 
eyes, seemed to frighten Ailee, and the 
shy child fled from his sight. Even Mrs, 
Chester, with her awful ways, seemed 
more human than her son to Ailee. Like 
all children brought up in solitude, and 
having no child to chatter with, Ailee Lee 
had a habit of talking to herself, personat- 
ing in her one voice two or three children, 
On her escape from the barren island, all 
the world was one mighty Eden to her, 
and every day of life she wandered into 
some new corner that was fairer than all 
thathad gone before. Tiny leaves and bits 
of late vegetation had charms for her ; and 
the gardens and conservatory of Storm- 
Cliff must have been, she thought, once 
lived in by Adam and Eve. As soon as 
she could make her escape from the house, 
Ailee went in among the flowers of the 
conservatory, and sitting down behind a 
green cloud that floated there in the warm 
atmosphere, she began to talk to herself. 

Mr. Chester, seeking in every corner 
of the grounds for some token of his 
wife’s late presencefentered the conser- 
vatory unseen and unheard by the child. 
Attracted by her voice, he stood still and 
heard her say, “ I wonder if ’twasn’t Eve, 
or maybe Eve died a great while ago, and 
*twas one of her sisters or nieces, or 
something. I wish she'd drive up to Mrs. 
Sing’s gate again, and come in with the 
sunshine all tangled over her head, and 
her eyes all full of sunset, shining so! 
"Twas too bad, Mrs. Sing sent me off 
with the turnips. If the basket hadn't 
been so heavy, I could have run all the 
way, and got back in time to hear what 
she was going to say; for I do want to 
know how such pretty ladies talk. There, 
now, I guess, she’s coming right in here: 
I am just going to shut my eyes, and 
make believe she is coming; and I won't 
stir until she drives her pretty little car- 
riage close up to me.” 
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“What a living curiosity!” thought 
Mr. Chester, peeping around the cloud-of- 
green at Ailie, who sat perfectly still, 
with sealed eyes, listening. 

“There, now! I think I hear her,” 
softly whispered Ailee; ‘‘ but maybe she 
wouldn’t like to drive the pony in here, 
for fear he’d eat up the flowers; perhaps 
she will walk, and I never thought to look 
if she wore glass slippers ; but I guess she 
did; and they’d make a noise like shells 
a-jingling ;” and again she listened. There 
came to her no sound save the rustling of 
the fig-tree boughs, under which she had 
sat down. Quickly the sealed eyes few 
open, and up sprang Ailee, on beholding 
Mr. Chester close at her side. She was 
going to run away in great alarm; but he 
caught her. 

“ Now, little girl, I wish to know what 
you have been talking about. Who is it 
you wish to see come in here?” 

“Tt wasn’t you, sir.” 

He smiled. ‘I am perfectly certain on 
that point, but it makes me more anxious 
to know about the beautiful lady, all gold, 
and sunshine, and glass; so you must tell 
me all about her.” Mr, Chester spoke 
with such grave authority, that the child 
never dreamed to escape confession, and 
gave a history of the visit of Mrs, Chester 
at Martha Sing’s cabin; “and sir, don’t 
you think it was very funny, but I heard 
Mr. Sing and that other man who comes 
to his house, talking one night about 
somebody, and the other man said ‘he 
Was going to dig him up’; what did that 
mean? It wasin the night, and I looked 
out the crack of the door close to my bed, 
and couldn’t see anything but a lantern, 
all dark on the sides only one, and then 
Mr, Sing went away with him.” 

“Was that all, Ailee?” 

“Everything; but what did it mean, sir? 
Tasked Mrs. Sing, and she said ‘little folks 
should be seen, not heard,’ and that didn’t 
make me know one bit more about it.” 

“ Ailee, you are a nice child to come 
and tell me, but I wouldn’t think any- 
thing more about it, if I were you.” 

“But can I never see the beautiful lady 
any more? She kissed me once, right 
there, on my cheek.” 
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“T hope you will, and maybe she will 
let you live with her some day.” 

“That will be in heaven, won't it, sir?” 

“Come to me, Ailee.” 

The child timidly and slowly drew near 
him. Mr. Chester’s lips touched Ailee’s 
cheek. She cried out, ““O, Mr. Chester, 
you have stolen the beautiful lady’s kiss; 
I wanted to have it stay there always.” 

“Never mind, child, she will give you 
two, when you see her.” Ailee did mind 
it very much; so much, that there were 
tear drops on her clean white apron, when 
he, who had stolen her kiss, was over half 
the distance to the village. 

From Robert Sing’s wife, Mr. Chester 
gleaned but small amount of information, 
and returned to Storm-Cliff, declaring to 
Mrs. Chester his determination to go forth 
and return no more until his wife was 
found. 

“ David, if you must go on such a wild 
chase, you may as well read that, I sup- 
pose;” and she gave him the much crum- 
pled letter that had been left so fresh and 
fair to meet the eyes that now devoured 
its words. His mother stood by, watch- 
ing him ashe read. A certain foreboding 
of ill crept like a palsy over Mrs. Ches- 
ter when he folded the letter and said: 
“Mother, you know best why you kept 
the letter from me until too late; but no 
blessing will come upon you for the deed. 
I will never spend another day or night, 
save this one, beneath this roof, which you 
have made a place of torture to me, until 
you have won back my wife, or she comes 
back to it. I will do my duty and leave 
you to inhabit Storm-Cliff, but it must be 
alone.” 

The lonely heart of the light-keeper’s 
child cried at night for an accent of love. 
She wanted to go back to Martha Sing, 
but no one had come for her. She had 
been forgotten, and Mr, Chester nearly 
trod upon the little thing as he went out. 
He stooped and lifted her in his strong 
arms. “Bless you, Ailee,” he whispered, 
“for loving the beautiful lady. Who 
knows but you may help me to find her.” 

“ Are you looking for her, too; won't 
that be nice! ” 

“We can look together—I’m sure she is 
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somewhere, but what do you want her 
? ” 

“ Because, Ailee, I love her.” 

“Do you? Well, then, I will just love 
you, because you love her;” and Ailee’s 
sweet lips courageously gave him a kiss. 

Verily there was much hope for David 
Chester, if the child could drop comfort 
into his heart, for none but those who 
might be angels can thus win the very 
purity of sympathy from a little child. 

Very few were the preparations David 
Chester made for leaving Storm-Cliff; 
very few the worldly possessions he carried 
thence. Every article of furniture his 
wife had selected, every dainty ornament, 
every picture that had been associated 
with her, he caused to be removed to her 
apartments. The doors he locked with 
his own hands. All that he carried with 
him which had been hers, were sacred 
memories and the slipper, still filled with 
sea-sands, that he had found left by the 
tide. 

Mrs. Chester would have given all she 
possessed to recall the deeds she had done 
on the night after her son’s departure. 
The house was haunted to her for ever- 
more with the presence of her long-suffer- 
ing husband, whose loving heart and gen- 
erous life she had never rewarded as it de- 
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served—with the shadowy forms of the 
fair daughters who had gone down to early 
graves, By the side of each one an ac- 
cusing angel seemed to be standing and 
pointing to her as accessory to the deed 
of death, writing out on the air, with the 
fine pen of memory, the youth unsym- 
pathized with, the early girlhood kept 
down by custom and stern rule to starva- 
tion-point, until no spirit had been left to 
battle with disease. Go where she would, 
the picture of Faye Mar, lying on Mar- 
garet’s bed in the Pearl-room on that 
night, went with her. Many timesin the 
day, and in the broad sunshine, she put 
out her hands as if to brush away golden 
cobwebs from before her eyes; but they 
always took the form and hue of Mrs, 
David Chester’s hair, as it shone between 
her and the sunlight on that day when 
she had the vine in her grasp, and Faye 
had cried out: “Mrs. Chester, you shall 
not . 

The cup of endurance seemed at the 
full, when two days later aletter from her 
son came, announcing his departure for 
some unknown, war-stained place in the 
South. The knight had gone forth. It 
was a curious place in which to search 
for the “golden fleece,” but he might find 
it even there. 
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FROM IDAHO TO 


Tuere is a region far inland from the 
great Western Ocean, composed of deserts 
and. mountains, with here and there an 
oasis of valley, like a green thread among 
the wastes, that bears the name of Idaho. 
This word, translated from the aboriginal, 
signifies “The Gem of the Mountains,” 
and the treasures of that Territory, as de- 
veloped of late and promised for the fu- 
ture, are proof that the region is aptly 
named, From among the mountains of 
Idaho the Columbia gathers a great part 
of the flood that swells its banks in early 
summer, and they also yield the golden 
sands that are everywhere found along 
its tide. 

The summer of 1865 was spent by the 
writer—already familiar, by long resi- 
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dence, with the Pacific coast—in visiting 
the principal points of attraction for the 
miner and tourist in this new land, so 
combining business of a personal nature 
with the duties of “ our own correspond- 
ent.” In the fall of the same year I was 
at Ruby City, the central point of the 
famous Owyhee region, in the southwest 
corner of the Territory; and, while there, 
I found myself called suddenly to make 
the journey east. It is proof of the formi- 
dable nature of the overland route across 
the continent that, even from so interior 
@ point, the easiest way to reach New 
York was by the Columbia River and San 
Francisco. It was thus, therefore, that I 


came; and it is this piece of travel, con- 
ducting one, as it does, through the main 
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regions of interest in Idaho, Oregon, and 
Northern California, which it is designed 
in the present article to describe. 

Ruby City stands amid a range of high 
mountains, overlooking Snake River on 
the east, and the Owyhee River on the 
west. The mountains take their name as 
a mineral-bearing district from the latter, 
upon one of whose tributaries the town is 
built. It is placed upon a narrow bench 
of land, shelved off from the mountain 
side, surrounded by ragged crags and rug- 
ged mountain tops, from which the snaws 
look down upon the village bustle almost 
all the year. Many quartz lodes, bearing 
gold and silver ores of marvelous richness, 
are scattered through the mountains, and 
the mills upon Jordan Creek are busy 
night and day. 

The commencement of my journey was 
a ride of 65 miles to Boise City, nearly 
northeast from Ruby City, where the 
overland stage to Oregon and Washing- 
ton Territory can be made use of, either 
for transportation to the Columbia River, 
or to cross the plains for a more direct 
journey to the States. 

It was early in September, and there 
was already a touch of winter upon the 
mountains. Snows crowned the higher 
summits; the keen, cutting north wind 
made melancholy music among the scat- 
tered firs and junipers, and ice formed to 
the thickness of half an inch the last 
night of my stay. The stage—an open 
spring wagon—was climbing the moun- 
tains long before day, and by breakfast- 
time we had reached a station on the 
eastern side of the “ divide.” Hotels in 
Idaho make no pretensions to vie with 
the Fifth Avenue or St. Nicholas, and are 
generally not unwelcome log structures, 
where to eat and sleep comes within the 
possibility of comfort, without attempt at 
luxury. Breakfast over, we came down 
upon the Snake River, and crossed it, the 
sun meanwhile becoming quite compan- 
ionable as we went coursing over the 
alkali plains that make the valley of that 
river a desert, raising clouds of dust from 
which we could not altogether run away. 
Theré is not a more dreary expanse pos- 
sible, where vegetation exists at all, than 
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the sage-brush plains through which Snake 
River winds for hundreds of miles, and 
across which our course lay for @D miles be- 
fore reaching Boise City. It is one of the 
most remarkable among the triumphs of 
Yankee enterprise, that a New England 
family has made a spot upon thi§ desert 
comfortable and home-like, and is earning 
popularity and gold by dispensing the 
comforts of life to the travelers who cross 
this waste. 

Boise City stands where the Boise River, 
having left the mountains, winds along 
the foot-hills at their base, its narrow and 
fertile valley fringed with willows and 
cottonwood. The broad course of Snake 
River, near into which the Boise pours, 
offers along its banks neither spots to be 
cultivated into homes, nor tree or shrub 
to please the eye. 

All of Idaho possesses the charm of 
novelty, and the romance of its earliest 
discoveries of mineral wealth is quite a 
thing of the present. Only within the 
last three years has the southern portion 
of the Territory been inhabited, and the 
pick and shovel been at work to pene- 
trate the secret of its wealth. 

The Overland House at Boise City is a 
general stage-office, where the different 
lines converging from the mining regions 
in the mountains near, as well as from the 
Columbia River and Salt Lake, make their 
headquarters, That word “overland” 
greets you at Boise City on every side— 
applied to hotels, restaurants, saloons, 
stores, and stages, Trade and travel 
center here. September was bringing in. 
long, dusty trains of “ pilgrims ” from the: 
Missouri River, who passed wearily along,. 
presenting many picturesque views of 
moving life so peculiar to America. Right 
thankful were they to reach the outposts: 
of civilization upon the Pacific. Many 
were bearing the wreck of fortunes be- 
yond the reach of guerilla war; some 
had carried Confederate muskets under- 
Price; a few had done good service for 
the Union, and all seemed willing that 
bygones should be bygones, and that 
there should be peace on the farther 
shore. We met long, toiling trains of 
pack animals from the Columbia River, 
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grunting with habitual complaint at the 
ponderous loads they carried, as hurried 
along bythe native Mexicans, usually 
employed as packers. We met immense 
freight-wagons drawn by oxen or mules, 
and groaning beneath loads that would 
astonish Eastern roadsters, making their 
slow way from the same river to the 
mines. At evening, the roadside present- 
ed graphic sketches of life beside the 
camp-fire, varying from the emigrant 
samily bound for the blessed regions of 
“ Webfoot,” as the Willamette Valley is 
called from its long, wet winters, to the 
miner going to, or returning from, the 
last excitement occasioned by the rumor 
of “big diggings” in the distance. Those 
excitements frequently depopulate old 
mining districts, whose inhabitants re- 
turn to their accustomed avocations when 
the sensation is over, and their surplus 
funds permanently invested in new ex- 
perience of travel. 

Here is a daily stage line from Idaho 
to the Columbia River, a distance of about 
265 miles, forming a diversified ride of 
three days’ duration. 

Our journey commenced long before day, 
and dawn broke upon a load of passengers 
whose persons had been disguised in such 
‘a panoply of dust that recognition was 
‘difficult. There was a prospect of a three 
edays’ journey over mountain and plain 
through just such a cloud of stifling and all- 
permeating dust, but fortune favored us; 
the clouds gathered before noon and swept 
along the road we were to travel with a 
favoring rain that relieved the journey of 

-all discomfort, and made it a delightful 
~event. As the day wore on, incidents arose 
to occasion pleasant companionship and 
-general good-will. Our stage load of pas- 
sengers grew sociable, and the hours went 
gaily by. The only lady among us wore 
off her reserve, and added materially to the 
interest of the journey. An elderly French 
gentleman proved to be very extensively 
engaged‘in freighting, and his wealth was 
scattered along the road in the shape of 
teamsandtrains. An old acquaintance of 
my own was developed in a third. One 
poor fellow created much sympathy among 
us, illustrating, as he did, the dangers and 
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vicissitudes of mountain life. During the 
winter of 1864-5 he was severely frozen 
when attempting some mountain trip, A 
passing traveler bore him to the fallen 
body of a pine near whieh some woodsmen 
had built a fire that was still burning, 
Here he remained for six days before help 
reached him, without food, wrapped in his 
blanket. It was pitiful to see the strong 
man, once foremost as a prospector and 
mountaineer, now reduced to a state of al- 
most utter helplessness. 

It appears that he had been waylaid 
and robbed under mysterious circum- 
stances. He had been a packer from the 
Columbia River to the mines, and having 
lately purchased a cargo for his train he had 
taken it to the Boise Basin, where he sold 
out train and cargo and collected in con- 
siderable sums due him. Boise Basin is, 
from its productiveness in gold, a favorite 
resort for thieves and desperadoes, but our 
traveling companion imagined himself un- 
observed and his business unknown, and 
having taken more than ordinary precau- 
tion, started late one evening on the home- 
ward road, carrying in his cantinas 30 
pounds of gold-dust, valued at about $6,000, 
He was thoroughly at home in the moun- 
tains and chose a trail but little frequented 
to take him through the debatable ground, 
where acts of robbery might be expected. 
Suddenly, as he traversed at midnight a 
deep mountain glen shaded by towering 
firs, what seemed a shadow by the way- 
side, presented a revolver and cried “ halt.” 
The glistening of a double-barreled gun 
on the other side was made more emphatic 
by the ominous clicking of its lock. A 
gesture bade him raise his hands in air. 
Resistance was useless, for there was no 
help near, and these were practised high- 
waymen who would stand no nonsense 
from one they had watched and tracked for 
weeks to meet him thus, After helping 
themselves to his treasure, the robbers left 
him about $30, with which to pursue his 
homeward way, if he saw fit. He was now 
returning to commence the world again, 
inclined to let the Express Companies con- 
vey any treasure he might gain in the 
future. 

That road has been the scene of many 
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desperate deeds, Only a day or two be- 
fore we passed, a traveler in the stage had 
blown out his own brains with a revolver. 
A party of Portuguese had taken seats, as 
was afterwards ascertained, under false 
names, as was suspected, for the purpose 
of robbing stage and passengers of valua- 
bles. The scene above narrated took place 
after several of the party had left the stage 
in consequence of some disagreement 
among themselves, Only lately the stage 
has been stopped and robbed in broad day, 
by persons who did not even seek the pre- 
caution ofa disguise ; still such acts are un- 
frequent, and as a general thing, traveling 
by stage in Idaho is both safe and pleasant. 
A long day’s ride from Boise City brought 
us past the Pagette and Weser, streams 
of considerable size, emptying into Snake 
River, and upon whose banks are located 
some excellent farms. Towards evening 
we recrossed the river and entered Ore- 
gon. Seven miles from the ferry brought 
us over upon Burnt River at Miller’s Ranch, 
a famous stopping-place for travelers ; for 
Miller goes beyond the mere fact of whole- 
some food, and, calling to his aid a natural 
talent he possesses for appreciating good 
living, gives you luxurious fare. It is 
needless to say that Miller is popular, win- 
ning his way to the common heart of 
traveling humanity by a straight and sure 
road, 

Burnt River is famous for Indian depre- 
dations, and has been the theater of savage 
slaughter in the past. Many emigrant 
families have been massacred here within 
the last fifteen years, and it is not long 
since half-buried bones bore testimony to 
their fate. Even to this day animals are 
often stolen, and travelers, pack-trains, and 
teams left helpless by the way. During 
the summer of ’65 a company of Oregon 
volunteers traced a marauding party of 
these Indians to their haunts in the moun- 
tains, where they were themselves attack- 
ed in the night and came near being sur- 
prised and overwhelmed. They were only 
twoscore men opposed t6 hundreds of 
Indians. Notwithstanding this they soon 
assumed the offensive and drove their as- 
sailants, capturing many horses and killing 
a number of the enemy. 
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The miners at Owyhee have frequently 
in the last two years taken the field to re- 
sent Indian outrages, and have meted out 
punishment to them only at the sacrifice 
of many valuable lives. In future years, 
when the early history of Oregon is writ- 
ten in full, the romance and tragedy of its 
settlement will form interesting themes 
for the historian and novelist. During the 
last two years the cafion of Burnt River, 
which was almost impassable to emigrant 
travel of old, but could not be avoided, has 
been improved and made easy by a good 
toli-road. Above that pass some spots are 
found upon the river and streams empty- 
ing into it, where gardens are cultivated 
to good advantage. All this part of Ore- 
gon is arich mineral region, for years past 
extensively mined for gold, and possessing 
veins of the precious ores that will become 
valuable. 

Crossing an easy “divide,” the stage- 
road wound down a gulch into the Valley 
of Powder River, just where a quartz-mill 
was busily and noisily at work crushing 
rock from some near ledge. Along the 
west side of this Valley for 30 miles, fine 
farms are located, with mountain streams 
pouring down at frequent intervals to irri- 
gate field and garden. Another natural 
pass leads to Grande Ronde Valley, prob- 
ably the most beautiful, fertile and exten- 
sive spot of ground between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Cascade Range. It lies 
like a thing of beauty, cradled in a wilder- 
ness of nature, surrounded by mountain 
walls whose tops are snow-clad until the 
early summer. Several thriving towns are 
built among these mountains, to supply 
the needs of the mining and farming com- 
munities, for Grande Ronde is already the 
home of thousands, many of whom have 
crossed the plains, while others have come 
from Oregon or California, Its broad fields 
smile with rich harvests that are a source 
of wealth. The school-house and church 
are beginning to be found where late were 
only savage wilds, and soon their influence 
will be felt over a great extent of country 
newly redeemed from the wilderness, 

Leaving Grande Ronde Valley, we trav- 
eled for 50 miles through the Blue Moun- 
tains, Individual enterprise has construct~ 
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ed: an excellent wagon-road over them, 
and the drive in the pleasant season of the 
year, is a delightful one. There are not 
many steep ascents, and the mountains 
are generally well wooded with the tall 
mountain pines and carpeted with long 
green grass, not often hidden by under- 
brush. On the summit ridge is Meacham’s 
place, renowned for the excellence of its 
accommodations and the good “square 
meals” furnished travelers. Every thing 
looks nice and tastes well at Meacheam’s, 
and the living is even luxurious. Few 
stations in distant mountain ranges have 
eyer earned more blessings from the trav- 
eling public, or have been more profitably 
patronized. 

Leaving the mountains, we came to the 
banks of the Umatilla, which stream we 
followed for about 40 miles to the Colum- 
bia River. Our long land journey ended 
at about midnight on the third day, and a 
steamer lay ready to bear us down the 
broad Columbia. Umatilla is a thriving 
place, though built upon sand-banks and 
surrounded with desolation. It isa great 
shipping point for Idaho, and does a large 
trade upon its own account. 

For an hundred miles above and below 
Umatilla the Columbia river pours its ma- 
jestic flood past shores that are generally 
arolling upland, well grassed but destitute 
of water. There is no valley courting oc- 
cupancy for all that weary distance, and 
there are no forests within view. Between 
the points where freight is landed and 
business done with the interior there are 
no habitations, save that in the fishing sea- 
son, a wandering band of Indians will 
erect their lodges, haul up their canvas up- 
on the beach, dry their seines upon the 
bank, and pasture their ponies upon the 
neighboring hills. The shores vary from 
low and undulating to rugged bluffs that 
frown upon the river; becoming wilder 
and more romantic as the steamer ap- 
proaches Celilo, itslanding-point above the 
Dalles. 

But while we sail past shores that are 
a barren wilderness, we view them from 
the deck of an elegant steamer, whose 
cabin is replete with luxury. Some idea 
may be gained of the wealth and import- 
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ance of the mineral regions lying upon the 
head waters of the Columbia, when we 
consider that millions of money are in- 
vested in steamboats, and the railroads at 
the portages upon the river, which are ne- 
cessary for the accommodation ofits trade, 
From Celilo to Dalles City we go by rail- 
road+for 14 miles past turbulent spots in 
the river, which in this distance falls 85 
feet. There is evidence that the waters 
have at their highest stage, at times risen 
100 feet above low-water mark. What 
are known as the Dalles being a succession 
of rapid shutes or partial falls, with narrow 
chasms across which I have thrown a stone 
at a low stage of water, while the river in 
many other places is half a mile in width. 

We have not space to describe the fine 
scenery upon the Columbia River below the 
Dalles. For 500 miles from the ocean its 
shores are generally barren and inhospit- 
able mountain-sides and deserts :—below 
the Dalles abundantly wooded, while 
above that point destitute of timber, un- 
til its sources are reached in the moun- 
tain ranges of the far interior. 

Forty-five miles below the Dalles are 
the Cascades, around which we pass by 
another portage of six miles, in which dis- 
tance the river falls 38 feet, making foamy 
plunges, but not showing abrupt falls as 
some writers have stated. Below the Cas- 
cades a fine steamer, the Wilson G. Hunt, 
once known to New Yorkers, and an old 
favorite upon the Sacramento, waits for 
us. From its deck we look back upon the 
wild river, and out upon some of the most 
sublime mountain scenery which our con- 
tinent affords. We glide down past Castle 
Rock, standing isolated and grand, 1,440 
feet in height, too much a precipice to be 
climbed, with firs clinging to its sides and 
growing upon its very summit. We watch 
the various waterfalls upon the Oregon 
side, one of which falls 700 feet to become 
lost in spray. Leaping over mountain 
walls or dashing down steep ravines with 
wild bounds at intervals—these are most 
interesting features of the mountain scen- 
ery. Cape Horn presents a rounded front 
of fluted basalt 300 feet in height. Rooster 
Rock offers its grotesque outline for our 
amusement, and while the delightful and 
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varied scene remains vivid and fresh, we 
glide out upon the wider river, having 
banks that are cultivated, and many homes 
hidden among the fields and orchards in 
our sight. Vancouver, onthe Washington 
Territory side, has one of the loveliest lo- 
cations possible, made striking from the 
river view by the handsome garrison 
buildings seen upon the upper slope. 

We soon rounded into the Willamette, 
and an hour’s sail brings in view the 
masts and spires of Portland, the Oregon 
metropolis, As this is the great business 
point of the North Pacific coast, it pos- 
sesses much more importance than its size 
would indicate. Ships and steamers wend 
their way hither from California, Sand- 
wich Islands, or the north coast of the 
Russian and British provinces, and the 
place bears every indication of a thriving 
and growing city, watched with interest 
by one who saw its earliest days. 

An ocean steamer was about to sail for 
San Francisco by way of Victoria, in Brit- 
ish Columbia, offering an opportunity to 
visit that point, and see how John Bull 
deports himself at home. <A daily stage 
for Sacramento offered a pleasant ride 
through much of Oregon and California 
heretofore unvisited, though in early days, 
when the romance of the wilderness was 
fresh upon me, I had tested it to the ex- 
treme of taking an ox-team from Portland 
to the then new-found placers of North- 
ern California. At that time the Willa- 
mette Valley was mostly unclaimed by 
man and untamed by cultivation. Umpqua 
was little heard of, and more southern Ore- 
gon only occupied by savage tribes who 
waged promiscuous war on all intruders. 
The changes of fifteen years invited in- 
spection, and as the wires told us that 
the tedious rain moistening the Willa- 
mette Valley was only an Orggon institu- 
tion not recognized by California skies, 
the instinct of the tourist prevailed. One 
more than usually rainy morning saw me 
a passenger booked through by stage. 

Twelve miles above Portland are the 
Falls of the Willamette, where the river 
makes a precipitous plunge of between 
twenty and thirty feet across its entire 
width, irregularly curving, sweeping 
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around rocky islands that are covered at 
its higher stage, and furnishing an eternal 
mist, that claims a rainbow whenever the 
clouds of Oregon give a glimpse of sun- 
shine from which to borrow it. As the 
river is broad, these falls are really ro- 
mantic and beautiful, and in the narrow 
cafion through which the river here has 
worn its way, is situated Oregon City, 
becoming an important manufacturing 
point, and where a large woolen factory 
is just setting its spindles inmotion. These 
falls are an inconvenient impediment to 
navigation; but an enterprise is already 
in progress to construct a canal around 
them. 

Twenty-five miles above Portland we 
emerge from the fir forests, often magnifi- 
cently dense and tall, and roll through a 
prairie country over which are spread fair 
farms, cultivated homes, and burdened 
orchards, whose exuberance of fruit call- 
ed out expressions of wonder and delight 
from strangers to that beautiful region. 
Some of us were accustomed to hear Ore- 
gon called “ the land of red apples,” with- 
out appreciating how well it deserved to 
be so named. 

For more than one hundred miles, our 
road lay over the Willamette Valley. Its 
broad and fertile expanse reaches 150 
miles south of the Columbia River, fifty 
or sixty miles in width, with the Coast 
Range lying between it and the ocean, 
and the Cascades, with snowy points, dot- 
ting the landscape as its eastern boundary. 
Sometimes it lies in level prairie, some- 
times in rolling hills, always beautiful and 
fertile, well wooded and watered. 

We passed through Salem, the State 
capital, having some 2,000 inhabitants, and 
promising to become one of the most 
charming towns on that coast. Still above 
it are Albany, Corvalles and Eugene— 
thriving towns, surrounded by extensive 
agricultural regions already thickly pop- 
ulated. This road was recently the scene 
of asad accident. The rain had caused 
the hill-sides to become slippery, and the 
stage was thrown off the road against an 
oak, causing the death, or severe injury, 
of several on board, The same driver— 
only just able to resume the whip—mount- 
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ed the box at Salem as the sun went 
down, and we started out with the au- 
tumnal equinox raging over the hills as if 
bent upon our destruction. Itwasa night 
of storm, made more emphatic by the 
sound of falling trees in the forest. There 
was a crash in the darkness just before us, 
and a huge oak blocked the way, beneath 
which, stage, horses, and passengers would 
have been crushed, had its fall been de- 
layed an instant longer. 

The Calipooia Mountain divides the 
Willamette from the Umpqua Valley. 
This also has hills and dales, differing in 
style, but fully as beautiful as the northern 
partof Oregon. Its hills are almost moun- 
tains, with small, but fertile valleys inter- 
spersed. There are several ranges of these 
hills to cross; a region that offers no in- 
ducement to settlers, unless they resem- 
ble the North Carolinian who was content 
because “ pine-knots were amazing han- 
dy.” There are several pretty and thriv- 
ing villages in the Umpqua, but the prin- 
cipal town in Southern Oregon is Jack- 
sonville, in the Rogue River country, into 
which we descended from one of the higher 
ranges of hills. Rogue River is a very 
extensive mining region, and in the past 
has furnished the world with many mil- 
lions of treasure. We rode through it in 
the night, with the dim outlines of ranches 
and mining works in view; but the flood- 
tide of prosperity is past. Mining, as a 
business, is less remunerative, and John 
Chinaman is allowed to come in and glean 
what he can from the almost exhausted 
placers. Leaving Jacksonville at day- 
break, we rushed at top speed over a beau- 
tiful country, through a narrow valley, 
among hills which have afforded famous 
diggings, past fields that showed unsur- 
passed fertility, and several bright and 
cheerful villages, centers of mining trade. 
There are no finer farms, nor more sub- 
stantial improvements in Oregon, than I 
saw in its extreme south. 

The Siskiyou Mountains answer as the 
southern boundary of Oregon, though 
they are really in that State. We pass 
over them and are in California, the last 
noticeable object in Oregon being an oil- 
spring very near the line. This has been 
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only recently discovered, and the neigh- 
borhood is much interested in regard to 
it. To bore, or not to bore, is the ques- 
tion to be decided, and an effort is being 
made to enlist San Franciscecapital in the 
enterprise. 

California, as we first viewed it, was 
dreary, parched, and desolate-looking 
enough, with a few isolated spots only 
chosen for cultivation along the creek bot- 
toms. This continued till we reached the 
region of Shasta Mountain, which rose 
sublimely to the east of us, perhaps 30 miles 
distant. Of all the magnificent views offer- 
ed to my sight, none have left more mem- 
orable impressions than those received as 
the stage whirled at almost railroad speed, 
for 10 or 15 miles along the western edge 
of Shasta plain, with the mountain rising 
against the eastern sky, earlier in our jour- 
ney. Aswe passed up the Willamette Val- 
ley, we had seen Mt. Hood, not in all its 
glory, for that can only be disclosed from 
commanding positions; but we beheld it 
grand and beautiful in its wintry maj- 
esty. During the course of 15 years I 
have either lived within view of Mt. 
Hood, or have had opportunities to see it 
from prominent points in various direc- 
tions. Once from a high range of hills 
upon the west side of the Willamette, 
seven snowy summits were to be seen 
sentineling the Cascade Range. Some of 
these were far distant in the Territory of 
Washington. Mt. Hood was the chiefest 
of all. Thescene deserved the enthusiasm 
of Fitz Hugh Ludlow, who, viewing it 
from a similar stand-point, says that he 
and Bierstadt clasped hands as they gazed 
and tearfully thanked God that they had 
lived to see that hour. Still, in near 
grandeur, Mt. Shasta, seen from Shasta 
plain, with no near mountains to impede 
the view, isgomething to be as well re- 
membered. Mt. Shasta is 14,440 feet in 
height, which is less than the altitude of 
Mt. Hood, but the whole mountain stands, 
as it were, beside you. Looking past the 


plain and the many buttes that rise mound- 
like in the foreground, we take in at one 
coup d’eil the vast base stretching along 
for 20 miles, and swelling upward, black 
with fir forests, while far above rise two 
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unequal summits, in an unsullied mass of 
snow. Thesnow had lent toit afresh cov- 
ering—a robe of universal white. Some 
idea may be formed of the height of these 
snowy summits, if the reader will recollect 
that Mt. Hood rises as far into the regions 
of eternal snow as Mt. Washington rises 
above the level of the sea—some 6,000 feet. 

About thirty miles from the mountain, 
upon a small stream, where the hill-sides 
have yielded millions of treasure, stands 
the mining town of Yreka, still a field of 
wealth, as new discoveries are being made 
of rich gold deposits in its vicinity. The 
place is quite changed in the fifteen years 
since the aforementioned ox-team made 
its appearance there. When the premed- 
itated desire to be for awhile a miner took 
the writer thither, it was but a cluster of 
canvas houses, in which much liquor was 
sold and drank, and much money was bet 
and lost. Those impressions were dissi- 
pated by a view of solid brick structures 
forming handsome blocks. 

On the hill-side where “ the claim ” was 
located and “the pay-dirt” procured, John 
Chinaman was finishing his day’s work, 
gleaning, as he usually does, where full 
harvests have been reaped. Where my 
ox-cart wended its way over the plain, 
loaded with the oriferous gravel, was the 
main street of the city, much more con- 
veniently graded than in the days of old; 
and just beside where the “ tom” stood, 
ready to wash the gravel from the gold, 
now stands a printing-office. 

South of Yreka was a country not be- 
fore visited by me. Leaving the town, 
Scott’s Valley was soon entered, and for 
25 miles we went gliding over a beautiful 
smooth road, winding among the hills to 
follow the wanderings of the river along 
which the valley lay. This valley is from 
a mile to two miles wide, and is the finest 
farming region known in northern Cali- 
fornia. Extensive mining operations are 


in progress in the hills and gulches south 
of Scott’s River, which in its course from 
here to the Klamath has been the site of 
some of the richest placers ever found in 
California. 

Leaving Scott’s Valley, the road winds 
up along ravine and over Scott’s Mountain, 
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then down the Trinity River for some 20 
miles; aroughregion, which isa prominent 
mining district yet, and has been very fam- 
ous in the past. The road over Scott and 
Trinity mountains shows splendid engin- 
eering, and has been constructed at great 
expense by the California Stage Company. 
Scott’s Mountain is rough and rocky, espe- 
cially at a point on the south side, where 
for a mile or so the road winds among huge 
masses of rocks, In many places wecould 
look down precipices far more romantic 
than agreeable. Trinity Mountain is free 
from rock, and the road winds over it at 
an excellent grade. We climbed it from 
the north towards evening, and went dash- 
ing down the southern declivity, a distance 
of some six miles, by brilliant moonlight. 
There were circumstances attending that 
ride that made it one of the most striking 
incidents of a life not unused to travel. Of 
course the road followed the outlines of the 
mountain ridges, reaching the valley by 
a uniform grade—winding now around 
points where the moon shone resplendent, 
and now rushing into the dense shadow of 
the forest as the road curved and we swept 
within some wild ravine where the moon- 
light was shut out by the overshadowing 
mountain, and the shade was deepened by 
towering pines. The road was cut upon 
the edge of steep ravines, which in many 
places it would be impossible for man to 
climb unaided, and as we went whirling 
along at top speed, it was fearful to look 
down the precipitous mountain into far 
depths where the light seemed loth to pen- 
etrate. That moonlight ride down Trin- 
ity mountain has won a place in memory 
that will vie with remembrances of ocean 
lashed to fury, or views of those snowy 
mountains of the north. 

During that night we passed over the 


mountain road and the foot-hills to find 


ourselves at dawn rolling over the wide- 
spread plain that forms the Valley of the 
Sacramento. That day took us past Red 
Bluffs, Chico and Tehema on the Sacra- 
mento River, and to Oroville on the Feath- 
er River, where we took the cars to Marys- 
ville, one of the most beautiful cities in all 
California. All the towns upon the Sac- 
ramento were attractive. 
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The Valley of the Sacramento is very 
wide, but the cultivated and improved 
part consists of the wonderfully fertile 
bottom lands lying immediately upon the 
Sacramento River, unexampled in richness 
save in the case of the far-famed valley of 
the Nile. The remainder of the plain re- 
mains an uncultivated and unoccupied 
waste, covered with occasional groves of 
oak, and sometimes with thick under- 
growth, and probably capable of cultiva- 
tion if irrigated. 

The overland journey from Oregon was 
somewhat laborious, but it is a pleasant 
thing to have seen the homes to the north 
and have passed over the intermediate 
space that blends the Orchards of Oregon 
with the Vineyards of California. Being 
favored with an outside seat, I was of- 
fered many facilities denied to an inside 
passenger, one of which was conversation 
with the drivers, generally intelligent men, 
who are quite invaluable to those who 
live by the wayside, for the transaction 
of small business matters of every variety. 
On one single route I saw commissions 
intrusted to the accommodating Jehu for 
numberless items. One old lady wanted 
a vial of anodyne, another sent for a broom, 
the schoolmaster for spectacles, the black- 
smith for borax and a leather apron, and 
several hostlers stood in need of their 
quantum of tobacco. Many a wayside 
tale was told me upon the box. One I 
remember of Trinity River, how in old 
times Hopkins, a well-to-do miner, wait- 
ed upon two girls to a ball given 20 miles 
distant over the mountains. The pleasure- 
seekers made the journey on foot, there 
being no other means of transportation 
from the regions of ‘“ Whiskey Creek,” 
where the parties resided, to “ Piety Hill,” 
the scene of the merrymaking. Such a 
trip would scare the belles of eastern 
lands, but offered only an additional zest 
to the miners and damsels of California. 

The favorite story of the stage-drivers 
on the Pacific Coast—for I have heard it 
in Idaho, Oregon and California—relates 
to Horace Greeley’s experience in the lat- 
ter State. The tradition is, that Horace 
was to lecture in Placerville, at which 
place the stage would not arrive until 8 
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o'clock, while the lecture-hour was fixed 
at 7. The “Philosopher” was full of re- 
monstrance against the slow progress 
made, but his expostulation was thrown 
away on the driver, whose duty lay in the 
making of regular schedule time. Explain- 
ing the case, however, to some agent of 
the company met upon the road, the driver 
received permission to take Mr. Greeley, 
who was the only passenger, through in 
the desired time. Telling the editor to 
keep his seat, and promising to land him 
at the hour, the driver started at an ac- 
celerated speed, and many a bump and 
thump did he of the white coat receive in 
that memorable ride. It is all faithfully 
recorded in the chronicles of the Califor- 
nia stage-drivers, that the inside passenger 
clung on in terror and begged for mercy ; 
and it is also written that, when his head 
threatened to go through the roof of the 
coach, or he became involuntarily trans- 
ferred from the back seat to the front, the 
relentless driver called out, “ Keep your 
seat, Mr. Greeley, I am going to put you 
through in time.” He is not said to have 
kept his seat, but he was “put through 
in time.” 

The joke of it all was that a handsome 
turn-out left Placerville to bring Mr. Gree- 
ley in the most approved style to his lec- 
turing, but the driver, having undertaken 
the job, did not stop to make the trans- 
fer. To this veritable tradition is added 
the hypothetical sequel, that Horace pre- 
sented his friend the driver with an ele- 
gant gold watch, most appropriately in- 
scribed. 

But we must bring our gossiping to a 
close. We shall not speak of Sacramento 
City, nor of the well known sail down the 
river from thence to the bay of San Fran- 
cisco. These are familiar things. Our pur- 
pose is accomplished if the reader has 
come to feel any more at home in the re- 
gions where the Snake and Columbia riv- 
ers pour their floods, or upon which the 
great peaks of the Cascade range look 
down. The energy of man is nowhere 
more conspicuous than in these lands. 
The signs of coming empire are nowhere 
clearer. But the glory of their future can 


never eclipse, let us hope it shall never 
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deface, that glory which they received 
from God in the beginning, and have 
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worn unchanged from the foundation of 
the world. 


oe ee 


NOT DEAD. 


Tuey have said for long long years, she was dead, 

That the daisies and heather grew over her head; 

But when sitting at twilight alone in the room, 

She often comes back to me out of the gloom; 

Her cheek ’s pressed to mine, and her voice in mine ear, 
Her hand clasped in mine, as in old days, my dear. 

Or I walk to the sea-shore with faltering feet, 

And gaze through the sunset my lost one to meet. 
Though keen blow the north wind, and chilly the spray, 
My darling will see me—she passes this way. 

Yes, she comes, with her fair hair aflame in the light, 
When the sun in the rough waves dips down for the night; 
The wild gulls clang shrilly, and salt is the brine, 

But her eyes are raised slowly and shyly to mine. 


Sometimes in the beech-woods, so quiet and deep, 

I wait for her yet, while the flowers are asleep, 

And the pheasant and lev’ret cross bold where I tread, 
And she glides back to me, o’er the fern, from the dead. 
My hair has grown white, and my step totters slow, 

But my darling is young as in days long ago— 

She is young as we were when I wooed her that spring, 
When the leaves were in bud, and the birds on the wing; 
With the primroses pale, and the orchards aglow, 

And the daffodils lifting their heads from the snow. 


_——__oo——___—_ 


THE UNIVERSITIES OF EUROPE. 


Ar the end of the year 1866, Dr. Dél- 
linger, confessedly the leader of the Lib- 
eral Catholics of Europe, was installed 
Rector of the University of Munich. He 
is now nearly seventy years of age, and 
has combined in his later life the office of 
professor of theology at Munich, and that 
of statesman at Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
He has been a very fruitful author, his 
works usually succeeding in winning 
warm friends, and arraying at least as 
large a number of very violent foes. Of 
all men, he is probably the most hated by 
the Ultramontanes; for, besides many 
other grievances, they hold against him 
the grudge of contending that the only 
salvation of the Roman Catholic Church, 
is to divorce Church and State. No man 
can say this without being regarded by the 
great mass of Roman Catholics as but lit- 


tle less than a heretic. But Dr. Déllinger 
has never grown weary of avowing it, and 
he has done it as fearlessly in the German 
Parliament at Frankfort as in his lecture- 
room in Munich. 

On the assumption of the rectorate of 
the Munich University, Dr. Ddllinger de- 
livered an oration on the Universities ot 
Europe (Die Universititen sonst und jetzt, 
Manz, Miinchen), in which he gave an out- 
line of their history and present condition. 
It was impossible for him, or any man, to 
do justice to such a comprehensive sub- 
ject on an occasion of that kind; much 
less can it be treated properly in the still 
narrower compass of a magazine article, 
But sometimes an outline has advantages 
that are not furnished by a lengthy and 
exhaustive treatise; and we suppose that 
for this reason Dr, Déllinger has ventured 
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the attempt to combine, in an oration, 
what more than one of his countrymen 
have treated inlarge volumes. Of course 
it could not be expected that he should do 
justice to the Protestant element in mod- 
ern intellectual growth; but, leaving this 
very natural defect out of the question, 
his survey is remarkable for conciseness, 
learning, and a profound appreciation of 
the advanced state of learning in the pres- 
ent century. . 

The first great school of any note, and 
that combined some of the main features 
of the modern University, was the medi- 
cal college at Salerno, which enjoyed a 
wide reputation in the eleventh century. 
After the lapse of a century we hear of 
the flourishing law school of Bologna, In 
the thirteenth century, the law school at 
Padua was founded. But these institu- 
tions were surpassed in extent of studies 
and financial support by the university at 
Naples, which was founded by the King 
of Sicily in 1224, for the education of the 
young men of his dominions. The laws 
of the country were so selfish and strin- 
gent that no young men were permitted 
to attend any seat of learning in other 
parts of Europe ; hence it was natural that 
this institution should grow up devoid of 
that freedom and breadth peculiar to the 
real university in its best sense. 

The spirit of usurpation exhibited by 
the Popes, long anterior as well as sub- 
sequent to this time, found its expression 
in the studies pursued iu the Italian uni- 
versities. The branches that favored the 
temporal sovereignty of the papacy and 
humiliated the princes, were taught with 
great assiduity. There was at that day 
no scientific tendency whatever in Italy, 
though that was the very country which 
contained the great treasures of the clas- 
sic age. Dante made the complaint that 
“everybody was studying the decretals 
of the Popes.” Roger Baconsays: “ The 
jurisprudence of the Italians, has, for 
forty years, been destroying the study of 
wisdom (he means philosophy, natural 
science, and theology); yea, even the 
church and all the kingdoms.” This ec- 
clesiastical or papal jurisprudence was the 
sole pursuit of the theological students; 


and it was far back in these times that the 
Romish priesthood assumed that charac- 
ter of political management and trickery 
which long since took organic shape in 
the order of the Jesuits. 

The Italian universities were visited by 
immense numbers of students. In Roger 
Bacon's time—taking the year 1262 asan 
example—there were in Bologna alone 
20,000, nearly every one of whom was en- 
gaged in the study of papal jurisprudence, 

Coming north of the Alps, we find the 
great school of Paris, which was at first 
devoted to “General Studies,” but after- 
wards elevated to a university. It was 
at the outset under the patronage of the 
Popes, but afterward under the care of 
the French kings. But the Popes still 
controlled the studies, as indeed they con- 
trolled everything else in Europe. So 
they prohibited the study of jurispru- 
dence in Paris, fearing, no doubt, that at 
that distance from Rome, there might be 
an admixture of independence or political 
heresy in the instruction. Theology was 
the principal study in Paris; the students 
remained generally fifteen or sixteen 
years, until they were from thirty to for- 
ty years of age, before they were thought 
sufficiently indoctrinated to become trusty 
priests. Nearly the half of Paris was con- 
verted to the use of the students, who 
flocked thither from all parts of Europe, 
except Italy, in great multitudes. A Ve- 
netian ambassador, living at the end of the 
sixteenth century, states that there were 
then more students in the university of 
Paris than in all the Italian universities 
together. He reports the number to have 
been 30,000, a statement which is sus- 
tained by an account of the General Pro- 
curator of the same period. 

It is remarkable that three centuries 
passed by after the founding of the first 
of the Italian universities before the 
thought seems to have occurred to any 
one in Germany to establish a similar in- 
stitution. Even England had followed in 
the wake of Italy, and had endowed Cam- 
bridge and Oxford long ago. But in 
Germany there was no school of any 
prominence, much less one bearing any 
resemblance to the German university 
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of to-day, until 1348, when the Emper- 
or Charles IV. founded one at Prague 
after the model of the University of Paris. 
In this, he does not seem to have been ac- 
tuated by any very elevated motive, but 
from the mere accident that he had him- 
self been a student in Paris, and had been 
fond of student life. Very soon the Uni- 
versity of Prague was visited by many 
thousands of students, the Germans tak- 
ing a national prideinit. The University 
of Vienna followed that of Prague, in 1365. 

But two more centuries elapsed before 
the German university attained that uni- 
versal and liberal character which it now 
possesses in a remarkable degree. Dr. 
Déllinger could not be expected, Catholic 
as he is, to do justice to the Reformation, 
and to Protestantism in general, in their 
elevating influence on higher education at 
this time. But he does make the confes- 
sion, that in the sixteenth century a new 
and better era dawned upon the German 
universities. This was the time when the 
Humanists, or Philologians, first brought 
the classics of Greek and Roman litera- 
ture home to the German mind, and when 
scholasticism was in its death-agony. 

The German universities increased rap- 
idly, though now and then one was com- 
pelled to go down with the downfall of a 
patron prince or the decline of a tendency 
which it had been established to sustain. 
But wherever the Reformation gained a 
firm footing, new universities arose as by 
magic ; for example, Marburg, Konigs- 
berg, Jena, Helmstzdt, and Altdorf. The 
Thirty Years’ War, which laid all Ger- 
many waste and revolutionized the his- 
tory of Europe, seems to have had but 
little power to destroy these institutions. 
Yet the decline in scientific learning and 
religious spirit in the universities was de- 
plorable. John Valentine Andrea says: 
“T have long ago learned from my own 
experience that there is nothing made 
more profane than our religion; nothing 
more fatal than our medicine ; nothing 
more unjust than our justice.” 

As far down as the end of the seven- 
teenth century, Latin was the only lan- 
guage in which lectures were delivered. 
Any man who ventured to use the lan- 
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guage of the people was regarded vulgar. 
But men of any good degree of etymolog- 
ical and rhetorical acuteness could see 
that the German tongue was eminently 
adapted to the purposes of higher educa- 
tion. Leibnitz had long ago said that 
“the German was the best language in 
existence for the purposes of philosophical 
and scientific technology.” Thomasius of 
Halle, and Buddeus of Jena, made a des- 
perate effort to introduce the German 
language into the universities. They 
offended all the professed advocates of 
good-breeding and culture by lecturing in 
German, in spite of opposition, The re- 
sult was they carried their point. From 
their day down to the present, the Ger- 
man student has heard the professor lec- 
turé in his own vernacular, 

From 1690 to 1730 Halle occupied the 
first rank among the German universities. 
Each of its faculties possessed men who 
were representatives of the varied pro- 
gress of their times. In one respect, 
however, it was surpassed by Gdéttingen 
—we mean in the study of history. The 
eighteenth century closed, and the nine- 
teenth began amid as violent convulsions 
as have ever occurred in Europe. At this 
time of general disruption, a number of 
the universities—some of which had pre- 
viously enjoyed a good share of favor— 
ceased to exist. We may reckon among 
the unfortunate number those of Helm- 
stedt, Rinteln, Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
Duisburg, Wittenberg, Erfurt, Mayence, 
Bamberg, Cologne, Paderborn, Minster, 
Dillingen, and Salzburg. 

The foundation of the university of 
Berlin, “in 1810, was effected chiefly 
through the untiring energy of William 
von Humboldt. It was Prussia’s offering 
to the new period of the progress of hu- 
manity in art and science. This institu- 
tion was the first university established 
in Germany that did not formally em- 
brace in its programme some ecclesiastical 
confession or other. For this reason there 
has always been the largest liberty granted 
to the theological professors, from the 
beginning down to the present time. The 
university of Berlin very soon rose to 
high honor, In 1815—only five years 
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after its foundation, and when Germany 
and Europe were settling their long 
grudge against Napoleon at Waterloo— 
Berlin had in all fifty-six professors, and 
as large a number of students as many of 
the oldest institutions in Europe. In 1860 
there were 173 professors and subordinate 
lecturers. As far back as 1835, there were 
2000 students in attendance; now there 
are two thousand one hundred and eighty. 

Turning to the universities of France, 
we find that there is no real bond of unity 
connecting the faculties as there is in Ger- 
many. Each faculty is asort of indepen- 
dency—or rather a college working on its 
own account, instead of being an organic 
part of a university. The greatest uni- 
versity is the College of France, estab- 
lished by Francis I., and which in 1789 
had nineteen professorships. 

Dr. Déllinger disclaims for the English 
universities, as well as for the French, any 
title to be ranked with those of Germany. 
He holds that the professors, unlike their 
German confréres, “do not place them- 
selves in the middle of a subject,” but take 
their position on one side of it, and lec- 
ture in such a way as “ to produce a satis- 
factory effect on a mixed audience.” 

The Scotch universities are of a more 
liberal cast than those of Cambridge and 
_ Oxford. Still, even here, learning has 
declined of late. Blackie makes the broad 
assertion “that Scotland, at the present 
moment, is in no sense of the word a 
learned country; especially in our uni- 
versities, learning is at the lowest pos- 
sible ebb.* The American universities, 
says Dr. Dollinger, are of a low grade, 
occupying a midway position between the 
German gymnasia and the philosophical 
faculty of a German university. 

There are at the present time in Italy 
twenty-one universities, the most of 
which have no theological faculties, for the 
theologians are educated at the Episcopal 
seminaries. There are in all 217 of these 
seminaries, 

In Spain there is no institution that is 
worthy of the name of university. Fora 
century her best institutions of learning 

* On the Advancement of Learning in 
Scotland. LEdinb., 1855, p. 10, etc. 
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have been deserted; the buildings have 
been lying in ruins, and the Spanish 
young men who desired an education 
have resorted to Paris or Germany. Rus- 
sia has seven universities, all after the 
German model, The university of Odessa 
was founded in 1865. Switzerland, small 
as she is, boasts three universities—that 
of Basle being the largest and strongest. 
Holland has also three universities, though 
they are not supported as they should be 
by the government. Belgium has four 
universities, which bear the twofold 
character of the French and German sys- 
tems of higher education. Denmark, with 
its two universities, has lately enjoyed the 
advantages of more than an ordinary class 
of scholarly divines. We need only re- 
fer to Miiter, Guntvig and Martensen. 
The two Swedish universities of Upsala 
and Lund are not equal to the demands 
of the present day, for they are still ham- 
pered by the obstructions that have come 
down from the middle ages, 

After Dr. Déllinger has completed his 
survey of the European universities, he 
strikes a balance vastly in favor of those 
of Germany, and then indirectly attributes 
their superiority to a rare “capacity of 
perceiving and appreciating every foreign 
trait of character, every national peculi- 
arity, or foreign service to universal hu- 
man growth.... As far as this capacity 
manifests itself in science and literature, 
it may be called the historical sense of 
the Germans.” We must make due allow- 
ance for Dr. Déllinger’s partiality for his 
own countrymen ; but even then we have 
to confess that it is a partiality pretty 
well sustained by the achievements of 
the Germans themselves in this very 
sphere. Gladstone, the English statesman, 
was found one morning with Huber’s 
History of the English Universities on his 
breakfast-table. A visitor calling atten- 
tion to it, Mr. Gladstone replied that “ it 
was an indispensable book, and far better 
than all which the English themselves 
had written on the same subject.” The 


works of Gueist on English law, the his- 
torical works of Ranke relating to England, 
Schiifer’s History of Portugal, Ranke’s 
French History, Hermann’s History of 
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Russia, Hegel’s History of the Italian 
State Constitution, Schiiffer’s History of 
French Law, Schack’s History of Spanish 
Dramatic Literature, and the German 
criticisms on Dante and Shakespeare, are 
all indubitable proofs of the German power 
of properly estimating the men and work 
of other nations. 

This historical sense has crystallized 
itself in four Germans, whose services to 
mankind have been, and will hereafter 
be, of inestimable value. 

The first of these is Niebuhr, who is the 
founder of a new mode of historical writ- 
ing, and of a race for the first time capa- 
ble of reading history aright. He com- 
bined the imagination of a true poet with 
patient and profound research, and was 
the first to lift the veil which Livy had 
drawn over Roman history, and which 
had been undisturbed from the Roman 
period down to Niebuhr’s day. 

The second in the quartette is Alexan- 
der von Humboldt, who knew no part 
of the world except as a member of 
the great organism—the universal cos- 
mos. His groupings of the results of 
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scientific investigation, and his combina- 
tions of them with the great truths of 
universal history, have thrown all similar 
efforts into the shade. Ritter, the third 
in this honor-group, was the creator of 
the science of the earth. Instead of con- 
fining his attention to any particular 
country or geographical characteristic, he 
combined geography, ethnography, and 
history into one mighty force, and show- 
ed its varied influence on individual man, 
and on nations and their history. 

Jacob Grimm completes the number of 
these rarely-endowed men. He, more 
than all others, has penetrated the depths 
of the German language, and has shown 
its growth through custom, legend, myth, 
and law. And this unwearied work of 
love for Grimm’s own tongue is but the 
pioneer of labors that are to be expended 
upon all the great languages of man. As 
a peerless example of reducing language 
to law, and of reading its mysterious phil- 
osophy, Grimm is scarcely inferior to Nie- 
buhr, Humboldt, or Ritter, in the universal 
character of his services as a representa- 
tive of the historical sense of Germany. 


—— —e@e-- -— 


UNBURIED. 


How sweetly sleep earth’s weary ones, 
By the green sod folded in; 

Or deep in ocean’s silent halls, 
Beneath the surface din ! 

No more shall Grief their bosoms rack, 
Nor Care shall vex them more, 

Where, full of peace and rest, they lie, 
Far from the world’s uproar. 


But not ‘neath wave nor willow-bough, 
Sleep dreamless al/ the dead; 
More hearts have died of loss of love, 
Than have starved from lack of bread; 
These to their rest are carried, 
With folded hands, at last; 
But those bear on, unburied, 
A corpse from the dreadful Past. 


++ 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


We have already referred to the proposed 
publication by Messrs. Harper & Brothers, of 
a Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature under the 
joint editorship of Drs. McClintock and 
Strong. The first volume has since made its 
appearance, and inaugurates the enterprise 
very creditably, so far at least as comprehen- 
siveness of topic, and all the details of mechan- 
ical execution are concerned. The volume 1s 
a handsome octavo of nearly 1,000 pages, com- 
prising about 3,000 topics—all those covered 


by the letters A andB. There are also some 
400 wood-cuts, all admirably executed, and 
well illustrating the text. The work aims to 
cover wider ground than that covered by any 
other dictionary in the English language ; 
not only biblical literature properly, but the 
whole field of historical, doctrinal, and practi- 
cal theology. In this respect, and in other 
features, it is a very marked advance upon 
Calmet, Kitto, and the Encylopedia of Relig- 
ious Knowledge—all highly valuable in their 
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time. #“The whole work is prepared from 
the editors’ [Methodist] point of view as to 
theology.” They aim to be fair and just, we 
have no doubt, in the statement of doctrines 
and systems differing from theirown. Butin 
some points they certainly fail, as in the article 
on Arminianism, when they say (p. 417): 
“The history of English theology will show 
that all who have deviated from the golden 
mean maintained by Arminianism (between 
Calvinism on the one hand and Pelagianism on 
the other) have fallen into error as to the Trin- 
ity, while those who have adhered to the 
evangelical doctrine of Arminianism have re- 
tained all the verities of the orthodox faith.” 
We regret the denominational feature of the 
work, as it will circumscribe the field of its 
popularity and usefulness, and we can see no 
good reason forit. Still it will prove a highly 
useful work to every student of the Bible. 
The volume bears the marks of haste, or rath- 
er the lack of careful and thorough system 
in the preparation. The scissors have been 
used too freely. Materials have not been 
worked up to the best advantage. Care 
enough has not been taken always to give due 
credit for articles, and to secure the best talent 
to aid in the work. But much of this defect 
will doubtless be obviated in the future vol- 
umes, and we chronicle the successful initia- 
tion of so great a literary enterprise as a not- 
able event in our literature. 

Messrs. Scribner & Co. have issued the 
fourth volume of Lange’s Commentary, em- 
bracing the General Epistles, translated and 
edited by Dr. Mombert. We have commend- 
ed this work to our readers so often already 
that we have only need at present to note the 
appearance of a new volume. Under the care- 
ful and energetic supervision of Dr. Schaff, 
the editor-in-chief, who has enlisted in the 
work the best evangelical scholarship in 
the country, this great undertaking is being 
pushed rapidly forward. Other volumes are 
in a state of forwardness; that on Genesis, 
prepared by that able writer and accomplish- 
ed scholar, Prof. Tayler Lewis, is waited for 
with peculiar interest. Unsectarian in char- 
acter, liberal and catholic in spirit, learned, 
yet popular, combining the best scholarship 
of Europe and America in its production, 
sound in doctrine, thoroughly evangelical, and 
carefully and conscientiously edited in all its 
details, we are not surprised at the great 
popularity of this commentary. It is, as far 
as published, undoubtedly the very best com- 
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mentary that has ever been prepared, and 
will, when completed, be a noble and fitting 
monument to the evangelical scholarship of 
Christendom engaged in the important work 
of elucidating the Holy Scriptures. 

Mr. Randolph has just published in two vol- 
umes, on iinted paper, and in beautiful style, 
the celebrated Quesnel’s work on the Gos- 
pels. It is in the form of brief notes or moral 
reflections on each verse. The history of the 
anthor and his work is one of extraordinary 
character. Quesnel was bitterly persecuted 
by the Roman Church, of which he was a min- 
ister, on account of the publication of this 
highly evangelical work on the Gospels. 
Through the fiery zeal of the Jesuits the au- 
thor was finally expelled from Paris, and Louis 
XIV. was induced to suppress this work, and 
the Pope to issue the famous bull Unigenitus, 
in which the doctrines of grace as set forth by 
Quensel were enumerated and condemned. 

The present edition is the one prepared by 
the late Bishop Wilson, of Calcutta, carefully 
revised by Dr. Boardman, of Philadelphia, 
who has aimed to cancel the Romish errors 
contained in the work. As regards its merits, 
eminent authorities have pronounced it the 
best practical commentary on the Gospels ex- 
tant. ‘“ We have nothing (says Bishop Wil- 
son) in practical divinity so sweet, so spirit- 
ual, so interior as to the real life of grace, so 
rich, so copious, so original.” Dr. Boardman 
says: “Jt is neither a critical nor a popular 
‘exposition,’ but a collection of moral reflec- 
tions on each verse of the Gospels. In this 
view it is unrivaled—a repository of original 
and striking spiritual meditations, the absence 
of which could be supplied by no other work 
in our language.” 

We also direct attention to a neat and com- 
pact descriptive edition of the New Testa- 
ment, Clark & Mead, publishers. It contains 
illustrations and brief notes, mainly descrip- 
tive or explanatory. Itis specially adapted to 
family-reading and the Sunday-school. It 
has been prepared with care, and is recom- 
mended by some of the most eminent and 
trustworthy of our ministers. It is brought 
out in good style, and deserves the favor of 
the public. 

Liber Librorum, from the press of Scribner & 
Co., is another anonymous volume of the Ecce 
Homo school. It is addressed as a “friendly 
communication to a reluctant sceptic,” and is 
written with decided ability. The author ac- 
cepts and defends the historic reality and su- 
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pernatural character of the Scriptures, and in- 
sists upon their supreme authority in all mat- 
ters of religious faith, He takes strong ground 
on these points against the scepticism which 
is so prevalent at the present time. But on 
the subject of their inspiration he takes ground 
which differs from the “ orthodox” view— 
ground which we believe to be hazardous, but 
towards which the minds of very many in the 
Church are unquestionably drifting. ‘The 
chief object of the book. is to explain and de- 
fend what the author conceives to be the cor- 
rect view of inspiration.” He believes the 
time has come for a thorough discussion of 
the question of inspiration, and he leads off 
in it in a bold yet reverent spirit, admit- 
ting the serious difficulties which attend the 
traditional theories, and concoding no little 
ground to the sceptical spirit of the age. But 
it must be borne in mind that he writes for the 
benefit of the “ reluctant sceptic,” and not for 
those whose hereditary faith has not been 
destroyed. 

The same publishers have issued a new 
work, by Ik Marvel, called Rural Studies, 
with Hints for Country Places. The volume 
comprises the series of essays entitled ‘‘ De 
Rebus Rurus,” which appeared in Hours at 
Home recently, and other papers of a similar 
character. Mr. Mitchell is unquestionably the 
first of American writers on the subject of 
rural life. ‘“ Rural Studies ” is a fitting com- 
panion-volume for “‘ My Farm at Edgewood,” 
and “ Wet Days at Edgewood,” by the samo 
author, which have both charmed andinstruct- 
ted thousands of readers. 

In our last issue we noticed the appearance 
of the first volume of Prof. Longfellow’s 
Dante, containing the “Inferno.” The sec- 
ond volume has since been published, con- 
taining the “Purgatorio.” The taste and 
elegance displayed in the whole mechanical 
execution of these volumes it would be hard 
to surpass. The University Press has done 
its very best in their production, and the 
enterprising publishers, Messrs. Ticknor & 
Fields, deserve not only credit but a liberal 
patronage for giving us such a superb edi- 
tion of Dante’s immortal works. 

As we are to have a lengthy critical esti- 
mate of the new translation by a competent 
pen in the next number of Hours at Home, 
and have already, in connection with the pre- 
vious volume, briefly expressed, in strong lan- 
guage, our high appreciation of the fidelity 
and grace of Prof. Longfellow’s version, we 
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refrain at present from further notice, simply 
adding that the nearly 200 pages of “ Notes 
and Illustrations ” appended to each volume, 
comprising all that is available to the com- 
plete elucidation of the poems, add greatly 
to the value of the service which the editor 
has rendered. 

Every scholar will experience a keen pleas- 
ure in reading the spirited and accurate ver- 
sion of Virgil’s Aneid (W. J. Widdleton, pub- 
lisher), by Prof. Conington of Oxford Univer- 
sity. He has employed the ballad metre 
which Sir Walter Scott made so popular in 
the Lady of the Lake, Marmion, etc. ; and the 
closeness with which he has adhered to the 
text, while he has preserved the spirit of the 
original, deserves high praise. 

Prof. Hoppin, of Yale College, has given to 
the public through Messrs. Hurd & Hough- 
ton, a scholarly and instructive book of 
travel entitled, Old England. While the 
work contains not much that is new, and 
does not aim at effect, it describes in a quiet, 
intelligent and interesting manner the scen- 
ery, the works of art, the universities and ca- 
thedrals, the homes of the literary notabilities 
of England, and many other things in which 
we may be supposed to feel most interest. 
Prof. Hoppin is a careful and accurate ob- 
server, and a graceful writer. Our readers 
may form a judgment of the character of the 
book from two papers on the English Uni- 
versities which appeared last year in Hours 
AT Home. 

Another book of travel, which all will en- 
joy, is Mr. W. D. Howells’s Venetian Life 
(Hurd & Houghton), which has passed to a 
second edition. It is written ina delight- 
ful style, and contains a vast amount of in- 
formation regarding Venice, which has re- 
cently been so happily restored to its natural 
political associations. 

The Land of Thor, by J. Ross Browne, 
(Harper & Brothers) contains a good deal of 
information concerning various countries in 
Northern Europe, conveyed in this well- 
known author’s graphic and humorous man- 
ner, aptly and profusely illustrated by the 
author. Mr. J. W. De Forest, through the 
same publishers, has produced a novel enti- 
tled, Miss Ravenel’s Conversion from Seces- 
sion to Loyalty. With much in the story 
that is objectionable, it is one of decided inter- 
est and power on the whole. The plot is 
good, and well worked out. Some of the 
characters are sharply drawn. The narrative is 
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gracefully written, and often sparkles with wit 
and sentiment. It is the best American histor- 
ical novel of the season, beyond all question. 

The Harpers likewise have republished 
Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood, by George 
Macdonald, with which the readers of the 
Sunday Magazine are familiar—written in this 
celebrated author’s happiest vein. Also 
Christie’s Faith, by the author of Carry’s 
Confession, etc., an English story of consid- 
orable interest. 

The sharp rivalry going on between Messrs. 
Ticknor& Fields and Messrs. Hurd & Hough- 
ton in bringing out their new editions of 
Dickens’ works, is likely to benefit the public, 
for the latter house has published Nicholas 
Nickleby in good style, on tinted paper, four 
volumes in one, making over 1,200 pages, for 
the astonishing low price of $1.50. Read- 
ers generally will prefer this “Globe” edi- 
tion to the rival “ Diamond” edition of the 
Boston house, because the type is larger. 
Both editions are well illustrated. It will 
not be the fault of these enterprising firms if 
Dickens’ complete works, in beautiful form, 
are not brought within the reach of all his 
numerous admirers. 

Since the above was in type another vol- 
ume of the “Globe” edition—Old Curiosity 
Shop and the Boz Papers—has made its ap- 
pearance, and the Boston house now an- 
nounce two other editions, viz., ‘‘ The Charles 
Dickens Edition” and the “ Illustrated Li- 
brary Edition.” The former is an entirely 
new edition, to be published simultaneously 
by Mr. Dickens’ English and American pub- 
lishers, by special arrangement with the 
author, who recognizes Messrs. Ticknor & 
Fields as henceforth “the only authorized 
publishers of his works in America.” Each 
novel is to be completed in a single volume, 
with an open page, printed on fine toned pa- 
per, and containing eight of the original illus- 
trations. The price is to be $1.50 a volume, 
The Illustrated Library edition will be still 
finer, containing from 20 to 25 illustrations 
each, and sold at $2. Thus six editions of 
Dickens are beguft or announced by thesg 
two publishing firms. The fact is significant 
of the popularity of his writings. 

Messrs. Robert Carter & Brothers seem to 
have taken the children under their especial 
care. They have issued the Ministering 
Children Library in four volumes, which in- 
cludes the original story so popular by this 
name, and the sequel lately issued to their 
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“Fireside Series,” which is made up of enter- 
taining moral stories, The same publishers 
have added, David Aspinall, the Wanderer in 
Africa, a tale illustrating the thirty-second 
Psalm; the Lake of the Woods, an admirable 
tale, illustrating the twelfth chapter of Ro- 
mans; and Sunday Chaplet of Stories, all by 
A. L. 0. E. Also, How Paul's Penny Became 
@ Pound ; and a counterpart to this last, enti- 
tled, How Peter's Pound Became a Penny. 
The publications of this house are all of them 
of a high moral tone, and their religious is- 
sues instinct with the evangelical spirit. 

Messrs. Appleton & Co. have republished 
a very interesting work from the pen of the 
eloquent Hugh Macmillan, called Bible Teach- 
ings in Nature. The aim of the book is to 
show “that the teaching of nature and the 
teaching of the Bible are directed to the same 
great end; that the Bible contains the spirit- 
ual truths which are necessary to make wise 
unto salvation, and the objects and scenes 
of nature are pictures by which these truths 
are illustrated.” Seldom has nature had a 
more enthusiastic, original, and eloquent ex- 
pounder. Some of his descriptions are truly 
magnificent. The religious spirit of the work 
is charming and soul-refreshing. The readers 
of the first volume of Hours at Homg, will 
recall two papers, entitled “The Pleiades,” 
and “ The Bands of Orion,” —papers of marked 
original thought and extrarodinary religious 
interest. These were by this author, and are 
embraced in this volume, which cannot fail to 
charm the lovers of nature by its glowing 
and fresh description of many of its objects 
and scenes, nor fail to instruct the Christian 
believer by revealing to him the deep signifi- 
cance of nature, which, so wonderfully typifies 
and illustrates the spiritual truths of the Bible. 

The Millenarian literature has received a 
valuable contribution—Christocracy, or Es- 
says on the Coming and Kingdom of Christ— 
from the able pens of Drs. Gordon and Dem- 
arest, (A. Lloyd, publisher.) The discussion 
of the subject is thorough, and from a scrip- 
tural point of view. The aim of the authors 
has been to meet the case fairly and impar- 
tially, and to establish the Millenarian view 
of Christ’s Coming and Kingdom by a careful 
and thorough examination of Bible teaching. 
While differing from these honored brethren 
in their conclusions, we admire the spirit and 
ability displayed in the work. We think it 
the best exposition and defence of the theory 
which has fallen under our notice. 





